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THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE 


My distinguished successor in the Prime Ministership of Canada has 
during these past few memorable days asserted with a persuasiveness 
all his own that the British Empire ‘ rests upon foundations firmer than 
the rock and as endurable as the ages.’ It is a comforting reflection, 
but none the less, looking back over a long public career in this country 
and in Canada, am I convinced that it is only by a tenacious hold 
upon central British ideals and by a steadfast pursuit of the policy 
these suggest that the British Empire can be preserved from the 
disintegrating influences that have overwhelmed so many of the 
Empires of the past. 

Sir John Seeley has asserted that the British Empire was won in 
a ‘ fit of absentmindedness,’ and we are ready enough to believe that 
in some way or other we shall continue to ‘muddle through’ and 
persist as a governing and idealising force in the world. We trust to 
the seemingly inevitable trend of British and Colonial tendencies 
towards closer unity. That the ‘inevitable trend’ is there we 
may thankfully believe, but the more we learn of the inner history of 
former times the more we realise how much method there also was 
in the ‘absentmindedness’ of the Empire-builders of the days of 
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Queen Elizabeth and William Pitt. And the guiding hand of states- 
manship is as surely necessary now as then. 

Outside the British Empire, Germany and the United States are 
recognised as the most progressive and enlightened industrial nations, 
and it is not unprofitable at times to see ourselves as others see us. 
Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs, Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of Freiburg, one of the most distinguished of German 
economists, in his great work on the Trade Policy of various countries, 


declares that 


the British Empire, more than any other nation in Europe, is capable of 
becoming a self-sufficient commercial state, and the political and commer- 
cial issues are so bound together that it might be advisable for the Mother 
Country to purchase political advantages even at the cost of some economic 
sacrifices. On political and economical grounds [he adds] England needs now 
more than ever to retain her great Colonial Empire. Owing to the numerous 
and active centrifugal forces of to-day, this can only be done by a closer union, 
which will be worth any cost. 


And writing in 1891 he makes the following striking prophetic declara- 


tion : 

It remains to be seen whether time will raise up to England a statesman 
who possesses clear-sightedness, courage, energy, and tact enough to bring this 
question to a happy issue—a question which is of so much importance for the 
future of England, as well for her position among nations as for her trade. But 
it must be soon, or it will be for ever too late. 


It would be easy to find confirmation of Professor Fuchs’s diagnosis 
in the recent policy of Germany, and especially her determined 
though happily frustrated effort to compel Canada to extend to her 
the tariff preference granted in 1897 to the United Kingdom. It is 
enough to quote what was said in the course of a speech to the German 
‘ Intellectuals’ at Berlin on the 12th of January, 1907, when Herr 
Dernburg, Colonial Director, urged that Germany must develop, 
and develop forthwith, a trade policy applicable to the whole German 
Empire similar to that policy of Imperial reciprocity which is now 
before the British people. 

‘Look from Germany to the United States, and we find Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the well-known railway president, and one of the master-minds 
of the United States of to-day, declaring in a speech at the Merchants’ 
Club, Chicago, on the 10th of November, 1906, that the overthrow 
of Imperial Preference at the British General Election of 1906 had 
given the United States one further chance. Had that policy been 
ratified, he said, 
had England really granted to the Colonies a preference in its markets for their 
products based on reciprocal advantages, this country [the United States] would 
have felt the double thrust in a decline of business with its greatest and its 
third greatest customers on two sides of the Atlantic. The defeat of the plan 


has not greatly disappointed the dependencies [he went on to say], but it has 
assured them that for the present they must seek commercial alliances else- 


where. 
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And he added : 


It is, perhaps, the time when [United States] reciprocity with Canada may be 
considered with more favour than it ever can be again. For no man who 
understands industrial conditions in Great Britain will believe that the issue 
raised by Chamberlain is permanently settled, or that unrest and distress there 
will not at some future time bring it again to the front with better prospects of 
success. 


These are pregnant words, and if we turn to the history of the 
movement for the consolidaiion of the Empire we see how full that 
history is both of encouragement and warning. We realise at once 
how free the movement was in its earlier stages from political partisan- 
ship. It was Mr. W. E. Forster, the Cabinet colleague of Gladstone 
and Bright, who organised the momentous meeting of 1884, and it 
was Mr. W. H. Smith, the Conservative First Lord of the Treasury, 
who moved, and Lord Rosebery, the Liberal Prime Minister of later 
years, who seconded, the unanimous resolution ‘that in order to 
secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of federation 
is essential,’ In consequence of that resolution the Imperial Federa- 
tion League came to birth. It thrived for a time on aspirations 
and eloquence and did the Empire this decisive service—by an exhaus- 
tive examination of the question and after communicating with leading 
men throughout the Empire it proved the impracticability of Parlia- 
mentary federation. That rock of disunion was for the future clearly 
marked on the chart of Empire. The League met its end when 
several of its members proposed to weld the British Empire together 
by a policy of Imperial defence based upon proportionate Colonial 
contributions to the Navy. The recent debate in the British House 
of Commons shows that this policy has its advocates to-day. Can 
they hope to fare better than did their predecessors of twenty years 
ago ? 

It so happens that at a dinner of the Imperial Federation League 
in 1889, before I became a member of it, when asked my opinion, 
I ventured to suggest that a conference should be invited from the 
self-governing Colonies to discuss with the Imperial Government the 
subject of federation, and I added that I hoped the result would be 
that it might be found practicable to adopt a fiscal policy that would 
be mutually beneficial to the Mother Country and the Colonies. Lord 
Rosebery, then President of the League, consulted the Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, and it was decided to postpone such conference, 
pending the efforts then being made to confederate Australia. 

The next step forward was taken some time afterwards when, 
in response to an appeal from the United Empire Trade League, Lord 
Salisbury said : 

Before we can formulate any propositions or before we can invite our 
Colonies to any kind of federation, what it is we have to know is how far the 


people of this country would be disposed to support a policy of which I imagine 
z2z2 
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the most prominent features are preferential taxes on corn, meat and wool. 
Some people may say you can have these preferential taxes without any increase 
of prices to the consumer. . . . On these matters public opinion must be formed 
before any Government can act. No Government can impose its own opinion 
on the people of the country in these matters. It is the duty of those who feel 
themselves to be the leaders of such a movement and the apostles of such a 
doctrine to go forth and fight for it, and when they have convinced the people 
of the country the battle will be won. 


Lord Salisbury’s advice was taken, and it is only necessary to 
contemplate the main theme of the Colonial Conference of 1907 and 
the recent proceedings of such representative commercial bodies as 
the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom and of the whole 
Empire to appreciate the undiminished vigour with which the fight 
is still being waged and the steady advance that has been made. 

In 1892 the second Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire rejected: by a large majority after two days’ debate 
the preferential resolution which I had the privilege of moving, and 
which Sir Donald A. Smith (now Lord Strathcona) seconded. It 
called for ‘a slight differential duty by the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments in favour of the home productions against the imported 
foreign article.’ Two years later, in 1894, the Colonial Conference 
held at Ottawa, with Lord Jersey as the representative of the Imperial 
Government, pronounced in favour of mutual preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Again in 1896, when 
I was Prime Minister of Canada, the question was made one of the 
most important issues in my appeal to the electors. 

The sequel is instructive and suggestive. Mr. Laurier (now the 
Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier), the leader of the Opposition, publicly 
declared himself to be as strongly in favour of mutual preferential 
trade as I was, and from that time it ceased to be an issue in Canada, 
where all parties are united in its support. Few as the remaining 
years of my life must be, I hope to see the day when the same may hs 
said of the United Kingdom. 

The enactment of the Canadian preference followed, and the 
abrogation of the Belgian and German treaties brought the question 
within the Imperial arena. By his Budget of 1901 Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach restored the registration duty of one shilling per hundredweight 
on imported corn, and thereby enriched the British Treasury by 
an increased revenue of 24 millions sterling without a suggestion of 
inconvenience to the British consumer. The Canadian offer of 1902 
followed. At the Colonial Conference of that year Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister, offered to increase the pre- 
ference of 33} per cent. accorded to the United Kingdom if Canada 
were exempted from the registration duties and any similar future 
duties, and stated that if this modicum of response to Canada’s pre- 
ference were refused, Canada would feel at liberty to review the whole 
question. We know how, in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain in 
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South Africa, Mr. Ritchie, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, induced 
the British Cabinet to neglect Canada’s offer and repeal the duties. 

Then it was that Mr. Chamberlain in his historic speech at Birming- 
ham on the 16th of May, 1902, committed himself irrevocably to the 
policy of Preference and resigned his high office in the Ministry, 
that he might more effectively advocate what he knew to be essential 
to the unity of the Empire. Severe illness, the result of his Herculean 
labours, has for the time deprived the movement of his inspiring 
leadership, but in his New Year message to the people of Canada, 
through the medium of that constant friend of the Empire, the 
Montreal Star, Mr. Chamberlain has again affirmed his profound con- 
viction that ‘ of all the bonds that can unite nations, the bond of com- 
merce is the strongest, and the perception of that fact will, I feel 
assured, ultimately lead to the closer union between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, which I conceive to be the only foundation for a 
great Empire.’ 

Idealism and enlightened self-interest form an unconquerable 
partnership, and the movement goes forward to certain victory. 
The defeat in the Congress of Chambers of the Empire in 1902 was 
turned into overwhelming victory in the Congress of 1906, when 105 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade representing every part 
of the Empire supported, and only forty-one Chambers rejected, the 
policy of reciprocal preference as a matter of ‘present practical 
importance. Among the twenty-one neutral Chambers was the 
London Chamber of Commerce, but in March of this year at a meeting 
of over 200 members its neutrality was turned into an emphatic ad- 
herence, and at the subsequent poll 1,077 votes were recorded for and 
472 against the proposal of commercial unity on a preferential basis 
and such revenue duties on imported manufactures as would safeguard 
British industries from the unfair competition of foreign countries. 

Thus the progress of the movement is apparent. All the self- 
governing Colonies are now united, and there is abundant evidence of 
the change in British public opinion. I admit the difficulty caused 
by the attitude of the Liberal party, but we cannot doubt the desire 
of the present Government to go as far as they can to meet the wishes 
of the Colonies. As Lord Milner has pointed out, the Government 
are in no way committed to oppose a reduction of existing taxation 
in favour of the Colonies. They might thus give a preference to all 
the Colonies except Canada, and a restoration of the registration duty 
on corn, the preferential admission of which would of course bring 
Canada and India into the scheme, would in no way conflict with 
the principles of Free Trade as Peel, Gladstone, and members of the 
present Government have understood and approved of them. Nor 
would the interests of the consumer be prejudiced, for it is a curious 
fact that the price of wheat was greater both in the year before 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach imposed his duties and in the year after 
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Mr. Ritchie repealed them than while they were in operation. No 
one pretends that the registration duties would advance the price of 
bread, and their restoration while increasing the revenue would 
enable the Government to meet the demand of Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
quite consistently with their principles. 

Moreover, discrimination between ‘foreign’ and ‘colonial’ is not 
new in the fiscal relations of Colony and Mother Country. I do 
not now refer to the tariff preferences of Corn Law days, but to 
the acceptance of the principle by both Liberal and Unionist 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of our own time. When Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought in a bill 
to increase from 2s. 6d. to 10s. the tax on securities, we, the repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing Colonies, waited upon him and pointed 
out that the loans were used to develop portions of the Empire, 
and he amended the Bill by exempting the Colonies from that addi- 
tional taxation—thus establishing discrimination in favour of the 
Colonies, and in doing so removing the stigma from the act which 
characterised colonists as foreigners. Again when Sir William 
Harcourt brought in his measure increasing the succession duties, the 
representatives of the Colonies, after two lengthy interviews, suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to amend the Bill in respect to colonists 
domiciled in Great Britain by providing that only the balance after 
deducting the Colonial duty should be claimed. It was moreover 
declared that no writ for the collection of these taxes should run in 
a British Colony. 

It has been suggested in authoritative quarters that the admission 
of the principle of preference would be the thin end of the wedge. 
I have shown that the principle has already been admitted by both 
Liberal and Conservative statesmen, and is now a part of the law of 
England. May I also urge, as others have urged, that there is another 
wedge with a thin end—a wedge that is calculated to drive the 
Colonies further from the United Kingdom in a commercial sense, 
and nearer to the foreigner, whose natural aim it is to displace more 
and more the British manufacturer and artisan? It is needless to 
do more than quote the formal announcement made in the Canadian 
Senate so recently as the 11th of April last by Sir Richard Cartwright, 
Acting Prime Minister in the absence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He 
then declared that ‘ after the Imperial Conference, Canadian Ministers 
would take the opportunity to approach several European countries 
in an endeavour to improve trade relations. This would be the 
first use of the recently passed intermediate tariff.’ The effect of the 
Intermediate Tariff enactment is twofold. It permits Canadian 
Ministers to negotiate and conclude reciprocity with foreign nations 
without recourse to the agency of the Imperial Government, 
and even without reference to their own Parliament; and it auto- 
matically admits these foreign nations to a part of the preference 
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in Canadian markets now enjoyed by the United Kingdom. More- 
over, it is more than conceivable that in the course of negotiation 
with the astute industrial rivals of the United Kingdom, Canada 
may be led so to fix and limit the margin of British preference as 
to bar the way to any future arrangement of mutual preference within 
the Empire. 

Need more be said to prove the danger of the policy of drift? Is 
it conceivable that, with these perfectly natural developments of 
Colonial commercial policy staring her in the face, the Mother Country 
will persist in her refusal of reciprocity? In the words of Professor 
Fuchs, ‘it must be soon or it will be for ever too late.’ 


Passing to another of the main subjects of Imperial discussion, 
namely, the constitution and perpetuation of the Imperial Conference, 
I find myself in substantial agreement with what I conceive to be the 
views of Canadian Ministers. The term ‘Council’ is liable to mis- 
construction as applied to a body which does no more than confer, 
and has no executive functions, and I cannot see why anyone should 
object to the word ‘Conference.’ It is essentially an Imperial Con- 
ference inasmuch as the Colonies are invited by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to confer with them. Nor can I see any valid objection to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s claim that other members of his Government 
should take part in the Conference with the full status of membership. 
The object of the Conference is obviously a discussion between the 
Imperial and the Colonial Governments in order to arrive at results 
on important questions between them. The presence, therefore, of 
important members of his Government would enable the Prime 
Minister of each Colony to act with more confidence and arrive at 
results which would otherwise have to be postponed. They are all 
sworn members of Government, and their presence as members of 
the Conference can only be beneficial. I cannot indeed see why all 
the members of the Imperial Government and all the members of the 
Colonial Governments should not be members of the Imperial Con- 
ference. The question of voting does not arise, and if and when it 
does arise it can be settled by the Conference itself. 

I am also in agreement with Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the attitude of 
opposition he is assumed to take up respecting the active agitation 
carried on for some time in favour, ostensibly, of effecting the con- 
tinuity of the Conference during the intervals between its meetings. 
The appointment of a permanent Commission in London has been 
advocated for the following reasons : 


After a few crowded weeks of activity its members (7.c. the members of the 
Conference) separate and the organisation remains in abeyance for several 
years. During those years Imperial questions which may be delicate and even 
critical may arise from time to time, and no special and adequate machinery 
set up for discussing them or even enquiring into them can be resorted to. . . 
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But no guarantee exists for the full and regular exchange of opinion on any 
question by the division of the Empire interested therein. . . . There is no 
such thing as a department of the Empire in which English and Colonial know- 
ledge, experience and thinking power can \meet to examine- Imperial problem 
and co-operate to solve them. 


These and many more or less similar fallacies have been constantly 
reiterated. If they were not fallacies the condition of communica- 
tion between the Imperial and Colonial Governments has been and is 
deplorable indeed. 

I propose to state briefly some of the facts within my own 
knowledge which show the inaccuracy of these statements? The 
self-governing Colonies have for many years past been represented 
in London by Agents-General or High Commissioners who with a staff 
of able men under them have maintained communication between 
the Colonial and Imperial Governments. 

I had the honour of representing Canada as High Commissioner 
for thirteen years. During that time there were several changes 
of Government here, and I am bound to say that whichever Govern- 
ment was in power the representations of the Colonial Governments 
received the most prompt and attentive consideration from not only 
the Colonial Minister of the day but all the other ministers including 
the Prime Minister, whenever the occasion required us to communicate 
with them. If it were a matter affecting one Colony, it was dealt 
with by the representative of that Colony, but if it were a question 
affecting the other Colonies as well, all the Colonial representatives 
met at the Canadian Office and having agreed on the line to be taken 
we went in a body to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or where 
the question affected another department an interview would be 
arranged for us there. 

It is of vital importance at this moment of suggested changes 
to bear these pertinent facts in mind. The purpose in view in the 
formation of a new and permanent Commission has for many 
years been practically accomplished through existing channels with a 
signal absence of friction and a signal measure of success. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and other Colonial ministers have pointed to one instance 
and another in British diplomacy in which Colonial interests have 
not been sufficiently safeguarded. It would need more space than I 
have at command to analyse each of these cases, but it may be stated 
as a general proposition that in not a few of them other influences 
and in some of them Colonial influences and the actions of Colonial 
ministers themselves must bear their share of the responsibility 
of subsequent failure. It is doubtful if any permanent council or 
commission sitting in London would have bettered the result ; but it 
is certain that the result would in each of the matters of Colonial 
complaint have been most materially and beneficially affected had 
full and free use been made of the existing means of direct and con- 
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fidential diplomatic intercourse between the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments. 

I will give a few of the illustrations that have come under my 
immediate observation. 

When my predecessor, the late Sir A. T. Galt, was High Com- 
missioner, the Government of Canada applied to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to arrange for his presence at negotiations with foreign Govern- 
ments relating to Canadian trade. The request was refused. Upon 
my succession to the High Commissionership I took the question up 
with the Government here, with the result that I was appointed by her 
Majesty to negotiate in conjunction with Sir Clare Ford a treaty 
between Spain and Canada, and Lord Salisbury’s instructions were 
that the negotiations should be conducted by the Canadian High 
Commissioner with all the aid that the British Ambassador could give. 
The right to negotiate commercial treaties by the autonomous Colonies 
was thus established. 

Lord Rosebery as Foreign Minister gave similar instructions when 
Lord Dufferin and I were appointed plenipotentiaries by her Majesty 
to negotiate the Franco-Canadian Treaty which was subsequently 
ratified by the French Chambers and the Canadian Parliament. 

As far back as 1890—that is, seven years before the Canadian 
preference—the representatives of all the Colonies urged upon the 
Imperial Government the abrogation of the Belgian and German 
Treaties, and were assured that they would be modified on the first 
opportunity that offered. At the Colonial Conference of 1897 and 
at the instance of Mr. Chamberlain all the Colonies united in a 
resolution and, as we know, the treaties were subsequently abrogated. 
Again the demand of the Colonial representatives that the law pre- 
venting mutual trade arrangements between the Australian Govern- 
ments should be repealed was complied with. 

At the International Conference held at Paris for the protection 
of submarine cables, in which twenty-five Powers took part, I was 
appointed to represent Canada, and I was clothed with as independent 
an authority as the Ambassador who represented Germany. Indeed, 
on one important point I felt it my duty as the representative of 
Canada to vote with certain of the foreign Powers against the whole 
of the British delegation. Moreover all the representatives of the 
Colonies in London took part in the International Customs Conference 
held at Brussels, and the International Postal and other Conferences. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the position of the Colonial represen- 
tatives was recognised in most effective manner at the time of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. The Colonial representatives 
were made members of the Royal Commission of which his Majesty 
(then Prince of Wales) was the executive-president and was untiring 
in his personal devotion to the work of administration. The financial 
results of the exhibition were most gratifying ; six millions of people 
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visited it, and it brought a new revelation of Colonial resources and 
potentialities. 

I have already referred -to the effective intervention of the Colonial 
representatives with successive Chancellors of the Exchequer in regard 
to the tax on securities and the incidence of the succession duties. 
Many other illustrations might be given of the close contact between 
the Colonial and Imperial administrations which is afforded through 
the medium of the Colonial High Commissioners and Agents-General. 
The subjects in respect of which co-operation has been thus effected 
or promoted include the addition of Colonial securities to the Trust 
Fund List, the Pacific Cable, the Imperial recognition of the Canadian 
Mail Route to the Far East, and many more. 

It is the peculiar genius of the British race to build upon what has 
gone before, to broaden down from precedent to precedent, and the 
foregoing illustrations of the usefulness of the machinery we already 
possess surely carry their own moral. In this Review of February 
1885 that far-sighted statesman, Mr. W. E. Forster, said : 

Lord Grey has repeated in the Pall Mall Gazette the suggestion which he 
made in this Review in 1879, viz. the appointment of the Agents of the Colonies 
as Privy Councillors and their constitution as a Board of Advice to assist the 
Cabinet and especially the Colonial Secretary in the management of Colonial 
affairs ; and Lord Lorne has defined this suggestion and given excellent argu- 
ments in support. It would be difficult to find any proposal supported by so 
great a weight of experience as this agreement between the veteran Minister, 
who has an unmatched experience of the Colonial Office, and the man who has 
just returned from successful government of our largest Colony. 


The late Lord Thring, who spoke with peculiar authority, in his 
brochure on the ‘Consolidation of the British Empire’ said, ‘ The 
direct intervention of a Colony may be secured by elevating the 
position of an Agent-General to one more akin to that of a foreign 
State and giving him a facility of access to the British Government.’ 

Having during four years represented Canada as High Commissioner 
while I at the same time held a seat in the Canadian Cabinet, I found 
in discussing matters with the Imperial Government the additional 
weight given to my representations from the fact that I was not 
only a representative of the Canadian Government but also a member 
of it. Would it not be to the obvious and great advantage of all 
parties concerned if the offices of the High Commissioners of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa when confederated, were 
made departments of their respective Colonial Governments and held 
by members of their respective Cabinets? I see that the sug- 
gestion is one that commends itself to Lord Milner after his long and 
brilliant career as a Proconsul. For obvious reasons the connexion 
of these great outlying portions of the Empire with the Mother Country 
must be diplomatic, and to be successful of the most secret and 
confidential character. 

The Conference composed of all the members of all the Cabinets 
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including the High Commissioners could employ any experts they 
desired to collect or collate information on any special subject, and 
looking at the suggestion as a whole I fail to see in what way the 
continuity of the proceedings of the Conference could be more effec- 
tively carried on. 


There remains the question of defence. It is known that from 
the outset I have felt the interests of Canada and the true interests 
of the Empire to be opposed to the demand for Colonial contributions 
to the Imperial Navy. Those loudest in that demand admit that a 
voice in administration by the Colony contributing is essential, and all 
the naval experts concur in the opinion that any division of authority 
would be fatal. 

But this is not for one moment to say that each Colony should 
not contribute to the extent of its ability to the defence of the Empire. 
I hold strongly that it should, and I maintain that Canada has dis- 
charged that duty in the manner most conducive to Imperial interests. 

It is essential to make quite clear what is » Colony’s duty in this 
matter of Imperial Defence. Upon that point there is no greater 
authority than the Duke of Devonshire, who, when the Imperial 
Government appointed a Colonial Defence Committee, was placed 
at its head. When the Duke delivered his inaugural address as 
President of the British Empire League, he laid down in the most 
ex cathedra manner the relative duties of the Imperial and the Colonial 


Governments in regard to the defence of the Empire. Here are his 
words, and they are vital to the present discussion : 


A body is now in existence—has been for many years in existence—called 
the Colonial Defence Committee, composed of representatives of the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and the Colonial Office ; that body has made a complete study 
of the question of Colonial Defence as it affects every Colony of the British 
Empire. It has studied the question from the point of view of each Colony; 
and every Colony, whether it be a Crown Colony or a self-governing Colony, is 
now in possession of the views of her Majesty’s Government as to the nature of 
the attack—the possible attack—to which any of them may be exposed, and as 
to the means of defence which it is possible to oppose to such attack. Every 
Colonial Government now knows what the Imperial Government is prepared to 
undertake in their defence, and what must be left to themselves to undertake. 
Now, although the instructions to this Committee, and the plans which this 
Committee has prepared, are, and must be, to a very great extent, of a con- 
fidential character, yet I am permitted to make a public announcement of the 
principles upon which those plans are based; so that not only the public at 
home, but every one of our Colonial fellow-subjects should know how much it 
is that the Government are prepared to undertake in the defence of the Colonies, 
and the duties which in their turn they think ought to be undertaken by the 
Colonies themselves. These principles are as follows: The maintenance of sea 
supremacy has been assumed as the basis of the system of Imperial Defence 
against attack from over the sea. This is the determining factor in shaping the 
whole defensive policy of the Empire, and is fully recognised by the Admiralty, 
who have accepted the responsibility of protecting all British territory abroad 
against organised invasion from the sea. 
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This speech was made in the Guildhall on the 3rd of December, 1896, 
and provides the foundation of Imperial Defence policy. On the 29th 
of the following April, the Duke delivered an address to the British 
Empire League at Eastbourne in which he said :— 

We have undertaken, we are undertaking, and we shall I believe continue 
to undertake and maintain our Navy so as to be of sufficient strength, not only 
to defend our own island, but all our possessions in every part of the world. 
But we cannot undertake to provide for the land defences of our Colonies, 
especially when they attain the dimensions of the Australian Colonies. 


Now I ask in what regard has Canada failed to discharge the duty 
allotted to her by the Colonial Defence Committee of the British 
Government, and which the President of that Committee stated he 
had been permitted to announce to the world as the well-considered 
and settled policy of the Imperial Government ? 

Canada protects her fisheries by her own cruisers, and when the 
Imperial Government expressed a wish to be relieved of the expense 
of maintaining the strategic points at the harbours of Halifax and 
Esquimalt, the Canadian Government at once relieved them of that 
large expenditure amounting to 185,000/. per annum, and assumed 
it themselves. The Empire can be best defended by strengthening 
its weakest part. What did the Hon. Elihu Root, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, say a few weeks ago at Ottawa? ‘It is 
full forty years since I paid my first visit to Canada. During that 
time what wonderful things we have seen. We have seen feeble, ill- 
compacted, separate dependent Colonies growing into a great and 
vigorous nation.’ It is pertinent to ask by what means and at whose 
charge that great change has been brought about. 

The Canadian history of the past four decades is full of reminders 
of the difficulties which had to be overcome in the pursuit of the 
policy from which Canada and the Empire at large are now reaping 
such ample fruit. As recently as 1880 the Hon. Edward Blake, 
then leader of the Opposition to Sir John Macdonald’s Government, 
moved a resolution in the Canadian House of Commons to compel the 
Government to suspend the construction of the railway on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and implored the House not to ruin 
Canada for the sake of 10,000 white people in British Columbia. 
He had the justification that the line of railway as then located did not 
intersect any community of 100 white men from Ontario to the 
Pacific Ocean. Yet in six years from that date Canada had an un- 
broken line of rail communication from Halifax on the Atlantic to 
Vancouver on the Pacific. What was then a desert, the abode of 
Indians and wild animals, has become one of the world’s granaries 
and last year yielded a revenue to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company of over sixty-one million dollars. Two other transconti- 
nental railways are now being vigorously prosecuted, while Canada 
as a whole has to-day a larger mileage of railway per head of her 
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population than the United States and this year will add 7,000 miles 
more to that already constructed. 

Earl Grey, the distinguished Governor-General of Canada, said at a 
banquet given to him in Winnipeg, ‘ You have this year raised in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, ninety million bushels of 
wheat, and he would be a bold man who would venture the statement 
that you have not ten acres of equally good land left for every one 
that supplied those ninety million bushels.’ Hundreds of thousands 
of hardy settlers are annually pouring into that country, which will 
soon become the world’s greatest food reservoir; and it is no vain 
boast to say that the child is already born who will live to see Canada 
furnish happy British homes for as large a population as Great Britain 
now possesses. 

So much has already been accomplished in the creation of a virile 
and compact British community in Canada, and the work of national 
and Imperial upbuilding still goes on. 

That accomplished soldier, Lord Dundonald, delivered an address 
at the Canadian Club in Ottawa, a few years ago, in which he outlined 
a system of citizen soldiery in all its details: a system which, he de- 
clared, would when completed enable Canada to defend herself against 
even the United States. This policy is being steadily pursued by 
the present Government. Canadians rejoice that the utmost good 
feeling exists between the two nations who divide the North American 
continent, and hope that good feeling will ever continue, but the 
ability to defend is the first element of national life. It is repugnant 
to every free man—and Canada is a land of free men—to be obliged to 
feel that he owes the security of his property, his liberty, and his life, 
to the good nature of a foreign country. 

In view of these facts am I not justified in saying that in no portion 
of the British Empire has more been done to strengthen its weakest 
part than in Canada ? 

Need I further remind you that during the unhappy Transvaal 
War Canada contributed 8,000 men to the support of the British arms. 
The quarrel was not of Canada’s making ; no part of any resultant 
material benefit could possibly be hers ; but the Motherland was in- 
volved and the cause of Empire was imperilled, and that was enough. 
In the course of the year 1899 it was my good fortune to address 
fifty-six large meetings in Canada, extending from Sydney in the east 
to Victoria on the Pacific coast, and in every one there were cheers 
to the echo of the statement that when Parliament met I would 
move that the entire cost of that force should be paid by Canada. 
Only the action of the Prime Minister in laying on the table of the 
House evidence that the Imperial Government would not permit Canada 
to pay the whole cost prevented me from redeeming that § pledge 
and doing what an overwhelming majority of the Canadian people 
would have desired. When a motion was made in the House of 
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Commons disapproving of the aid given by Canada in that struggle, 
after an eloquent speech by Sir Wilfrid Laurier only three votes in a 
House of 215 members could be found in support of the motion. 
Such indeed was the national spirit that a wealthy Canadian friend 
who will not allow me to disclose his name enabled me to insure 
the lives and limbs of the first contingent of a thousand men to the 
extent of a million dollars, and forty thousand dollars were subse- 
quently paid to the sufferers under that insurance. Three hundred 
thousand dollars were subscribed and paid in addition out of the 
Minto Fund to the other sufferers. 

Remembering all this, who will venture to say that Canada has 
failed in her duty to the Empire? And by the past the future may 
be confidently forecast. 


Mr. Balfour told a vast audience in the Albert Hall last month 
that he would have the British people think of the self-governing 
communities of the Empire as a family, and the parallel is true. May I, 
as one who has spent a lifetime in the public service of the senior 
member of that family outside the United Kingdom, be allowed to 
claim that in her own sphere and in respect especially of trade and 
defence Canada has done what in her lies to realise the family ideal ? 
Indeed did not all the Colonies receive the other day from the greatest 
Colonial administrator of modern times—I refer to Mr. Chamberlain— 
his testimony to the fact that if the union of the British Empire is 
now brought within the range of practical politics ‘ this great develop- 
ment we owe more to the sister states than we do to ourselves. They,’ 
he added, in his letter of the 13th of April, 1907, ‘ have seen further 
and more clearly than we have how necessary it is that we should 
go forward if we would not go back.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain in penning that testimony may perhaps have had 
in mind the undoubted fact that the spontaneous support given to 
the Mother Country at the time of the Boer War by the outlying 
portions of the Empire was a potent factor in preventing an inter- 
vention on the part of foreign powers with results which it is not 
pleasant to contemplate. The Colonies make their general and 
consistent acceptance of the family ideal the basis of no claim—they 
would spurn to do so ; but it does entitle their counsel as to the future 
of the Empire to the full and sympathetic consideration of the Govern- 
ment and people of this country. We live in moving times ; the issues 
of to-day are of the gravest import ; and if the Colonial Conference of 
1907 has done nothing else it has evidenced the deep anxiety of the 
men of our blood overseas who share with the British people what 
Lord Rosebery has called the title-deeds of the race that nothing shall 
now be done and nothing now be left undone to jeopardise for them 
and their children’s children the right to share with Sir John Mac- 
donald the proud distinction ‘A British subject I was born, a British 
subject I will die.’ CuarLes TUPPER. 
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WILL THE BRITISH EMPIRE STAND 
OR FALL? 


THREE centuries ago England was a backward and ignorant agri- 
cultural country, without enterprise, without trade, without wealth, 
without colonies. But England, though poor, was ambitious. Her 
leading men wished her to become a World-Power. Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote : ‘Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; who- 
soever commands the trade commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself,’ and Lord Bacon declared ‘ The rule 
of the sea is the epitome of monarchy,’ and advised this country to 
conquer the wealth and the colonies of Spain because Spain’s power 
was no longer sufficient to defend her vast and wealthy possessions. 
Following the advice of her greatest statesmen, England made war 
upon Spain, not for political or religious reasons but because Spain 
owned the wealth of the New World. Spain declined and Holland 
became by war and by work heir to the larger part of Spain’s wealth. 
Then England transferred her hostility from Spain to Holland. At- 
tacked by England, who was later on joined by France, the Nether- 
lands declined, England and France fell to fighting over the great 
Dutch inheritance, and war had to decide whether the New World 
was to become French or English. Thus by three centuries of war, 
firstly against Spain, then against Holland, and lastly against France, 
was the British Empire won, and the struggle for empire ended only 
in 1815 when at last Great Britain had vanquished all her European 
rivals. British colonial and commercial supremacy is barely a century 
old. 

The rise of the British World-Empire has been similar to that of all 
other States and Empires, and only those who are ignorant of history 
and of the great physiological and historical laws which rule the world 
can condemn the triumphant progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. This 
world is not a world of ease and peace, but a world of strife and war. 
Nature is ruled by the law of the struggle for existence and of the 
survival of the fittest and the strongest. States, like trees and animals, 
are engaged in a never-ending struggle for room, food, light, and air, 
and that struggle is a blessing in disguise, for it is the cause of all 
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_ progress. Had it not been for that struggle, the world would still be a 
wilderness inhabited by its aboriginal savages. 

The abolition of war would be a misfortune to mankind. It would 
lead not to the survival of the fittest and strongest, but to the survival 
of the sluggard and the unfit, and therefore to the degeneration of the 
human race. However, there is no likelihood that universal peace 
will be established. As long as human nature remains what it is, as 
long as self-interest, not benevolence, is the predominant motive in 
men and in States, those nations which are ambitious and strong will 
seize the possessions of those which are rich and weak. Thus Nature 
constantly rejuvenates the world and compels States to increase in 
civilisation and strength by the same means by which she compels 
individuals to cultivate both mind and body, and those States which 
disregard the supreme law of Nature and of history disappear. 

All States and Empires are founded upon power. By the exercise 
of power families have grown into tribes, tribes into States, and States 
into empires. The word ‘Power’ happily expresses the essence of 
the State, for the State is not only founded upon power but 7s power. 
Power is the only valid title by which a nation holds its possessions, 
and only by power can it retain them. That is the law of Nature 
and the law of history. The fate of nations depends therefore chiefly 
on their strength and on their fitness for facing the universal struggle 
for existence, and wars will hardly be abolished by international 
agreement unless the universal law of the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest and strongest be previously abrogated. 
It is true that the prophet tells us ‘ They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more’ ; 
but he shrewdly adds that that happy event will come to pass only 
“in the last days,’ and these are not yet. 

In Lord Bacon’s words, ‘For Empire and greatness it importeth 
most that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, 
and occupation.’ The great commercial world-empires of the past 
from Pheenicia to the Dutch world-empire have been conquered and 
have declined and decayed because they neglected cultivating their 
strength and providing in time for their defence. May not the loosely 
jointed and ill-organised British Empire have a fate similar to that of 
its great predecessors, and may we not, if we recognise that possibility 
in time, take in time the necessary steps to guard ourselves against 
such a calamity ? 

The maintenance of naval supremacy is an absolute necessity 
for the defence of the British Empire, for it can hardly be doubted 
that the disappearance of our naval supremacy would inevitably, 
and very speedily, be followed by the peaceful dissolution or by the 
violent break-up of the Empire. As soon as the connexion between 
the various parts of the Empire can be severed at will by a Power 
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supreme on the sea, the British Empire exists only by permission of 
that Power. Inter-imperial trade in peace would be at the mercy of 
that nation which rules the sea, and which conceivably might inter- 
fere with the free flow of inter-imperial trade with the object of 
benefiting its own citizens. A State supreme on the sea might, 
therefore, drain the British Empire of its wealth by navigation laws 
and wanton fiscal interference against which diplomatic protests 
might prove unavailing. If the British Empire should be engaged 
in war with a third Power, concerted action and mutual assistance 
would become impossible for the members of the Empire except by 
the permission of the supreme naval Power, and our possessions 
would inevitably, one by one, fall to the nation supreme on the sea, 
which alone would be able, economically and militarily, to protect 
them, and which would be able to acquire them at its leisure either 
by war or by economic or diplomatic pressure. With the disappear- 
ance of British naval supremacy the British Empire would exist 
merely on sufferance, and Great Britain could keep only that portion 
of her oversea trade and those of her colonies which the supreme 
naval Power would allow her to retain. Like Spain and Portugal, 
Great Britain would be deprived of her most valuable possessions 
and be left only with those which would not be worth the taking. 
Therefore the end of British naval supremacy would certainly mean 
the end of the British Empire. Hence the most important question 
arises, Will Great Britain be able to continue maintaining her naval 
supremacy ? 

Our naval policy is at present based upon the two-Power standard. 
Great Britain endeavours to maintain a fleet equal in strength to the 
combined strength of the fleets possessed by the two second strongest 
naval Powers, rightly considering that these might possibly ally 
themselves against her. Up to a few years ago France and Russia, 
whose policy then was hostile to this country, were the two second 
strongest naval Powers. Lately the danger of a Franco-Russian 
attack on this country has diminished, but at the same time the United 
States and Germany have come forward and have become competitors 
with this country for naval supremacy. 

Two questions ought now to be considered: (1) Ought Great 
Britain to maintain a fleet strong enough to meet the combined fleets 
of the United States and Germany? (2) Is Great Britain able. to 
maintain the two-Power standard against the United States and 
Germany ? 

In order to solve these two questions we must first of all consider 
our relations with the United States and Germany and the probable 
development of these relations. 

The United States and Germany were formerly Land Powers, 
one might almost say Inland Powers. Their citizens were chiefly 
occupied in agriculture, and they exchanged their surplus of wheat, 
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meat, timber, and other raw produce against British manufactures. 
In the course of the last two or three decades the policy of Protection 
has changed the economic aspect, and with the economic aspect the 
political character, of both these countries, and has converted our best 
customers into our most active and most dangerous competitors. 
The United States and Germany not only supply their home markets 
with the productions of their flourishing industries, virtually excluding 
our manufactures, but not our raw products, from them, but they also 
export huge quantities of manufactured goods to all countries, and 
they have deliberately embarked upon a policy of maritime expansion 
and colonisation with the object of securing the control of the raw 
materials used by their industries, and of obtaining an adequate outlet 
for their surplus manufactures. In France and Russia we used to 
have competitors who were actuated mainly by political ambition, 
by the desire of colouring the map. In the United States and Germany 
we have now competitors for colonies and empire who are actuated 
by a far more powerful and therefore far more dangerous motive— 
economic necessity. 

Let us consider separately the relation of Great Britain and the 
British Empire with the United States and with Germany. 

Englishmen and Americans are of the same stock, and, from the 
sentimental point of view, they are friends, but economically, and 
therefore to some extent politically as well, they are rivals. During 
many years the United States have steadfastly and unflinchingly 
striven to become a great industrial nation, and they have succeeded, 
and now they are striving with the greatest energy and determination 
to become a great maritime and colonial nation as well. The largest 
portion of the American exports and imports is at present carried 
in British ships, but powerful interests in America are striving to 
eliminate the British middleman, and to transfer this profitable 
branch of our carrying trade to American hands by means of large 
subsidies paid under a Shipping Bill which has been discussed in 
Congress and the Senate, and which ought soon to become law. How- 
ever, America means not only to reserve the American shipping trade 
to American citizens by protective measures similar in character and 
effect to those by which she has created her manufacturing industries 
and has reserved to her citizens her home market, but she also en- 
deavours to take away from us the most profitable branch of our 
foreign trade, our trade with the East. The Panama Canal is de- 
signed to strike a terrible blow at our Eastern trade. As the great 
industrial centres of America are situated on or near the East Coast 
where coal and iron abound, they are separated from Asia by a longer 
sea distance than that which separates Great Britain from Asia. 
Therefore Great Britain is at present the halfway house and the 
carrier for the seaborne trade between the United States and the East. 
When the Panama Canal is finished, the American East Coast will no 
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longer be farther away from Asia than Great Britain, but Great 
Britain will be farther away from Asia than the American East Coast, 
and then the Suez Canal route, which possesses many great disad- 
vantages, may cease to be the world’s high road of commerce between 
the East and the West. America may therefore become the natural 
halfway house and the carrier for the water-borne goods exchanged 
between the East and the West, and, unless we take in time vigorous 
counter-measures, in self-defence, we may lose to the United States 
not only the Chinese and Japanese markets but our Indian market 
as well. If, later on, America should favour American trade at the 
Panama Canal by differential tolls or by refunding tolls—and such a 
step seems by no means impossible notwithstanding paper under- 
takings to the contrary—the most valuable part of our shipping trade 
and our great Eastern markets may suddenly be taken away from 
Great Britain and be transferred bodily to the United States. 
Desiring to be self-supporting and self-sufficing, and considering 
their territories too narrow, the United States have become an imperial 
and a colonising nation. They have conquered the colonies of Spain, 
they have clearly shown their desire to extend their colonial empire 
in various directions, they are building an enormous fleet, and we 
cannot too often ask ourselves ‘ What is the American navy for ?’ 
Although Anglo-American relations are most cordial, the vigorous 
expansionist policy followed by the United States is not without 
danger to the British Empire, because ‘ business is business,’ and 
because the most desirable colonies happen to be in British hands. 
We must also not forget that not so very long ago President Cleveland 
was ready to use our paltry differences with Venezuela as a pretext 
for war with Great Britain in order to withdraw public attention 
from his political mistakes, and that a war with Great Britain would 
then have been very popular in America. The American people are 
an easily excitable people in whose mind there is a strong strain of 
aggressiveness. Besides, some of our diplomatic dealings with the 
United States—I refrain from quoting painful examples—should have 
convinced us that the Government of the United States follows not a 
sentimenta! but a business policy, that it promotes the interests of its 
citizens without overmuch regard to abstract virtue and to the feelings 
of other nations, and that it relies as much upon power for achieving 
its alms as do the military States of Europe. Therefore we cannot 
take it for granted that the United States will always be friendly to 
this country, and we cannot contemplate with indifference a desire 
on their part to acquire the rule of the sea unless we are determined 
to commit political suicide. Only the strong are respected in inter- 
national politics. Canada, our West Indian islands, and our harbours 
throughout the world, are a standing temptation to the sense of 
acquisitiveness which is at least as strongly developed in American 


statesmen and business men as it isin our own. The stronger we are, 
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the more cordial will be our relations with America. Our weakness 
might prove an irresistible temptation to American politicians anxious 
for renown or for popularity to increase the wealth and strength of 
their country at the cost of the British Empire. 

The foregoing should make it clear that Great Britain must main- 
tain her naval supremacy against the United States if she wishes to 
preserve the Empire. 

Let us now look into Anglo-German relations and their probable 
development. 

Germany, like the United States, used to be a poor agricultural 
country and a customer of Great Britain for her manufactured goods. 
In 1879 Bismarck introduced the policy of Protection. Since then 
the industries and the wealth of Germany have so marvellously 
increased that she has become our most dangerous industrial com- 
petitor in all our markets including our home market. Not satisfied 
with having become the greatest industrial nation, though not the 
greatest exporting nation, in Europe, Germany desires to become a 
great maritime and colonial empire as well, because she wishes to 
buy the raw products she requires in her own possessions and to 
have secure outlets oversea for her surplus manufactures, but chiefly 
because she requires outlets in the temperate zone for her rapidly 
growing population, which increases every year by about 900,000 
whilst ours increases only by some 300,000. 

In order to be able to become a great maritime and colonial state 
Germany requires in the first place a sufficiency of well-situated 
commercial and naval harbours. Hamburg, her only great harbour, 
is not very favourably situated, for nearly all the great industrial 
centres of Germany lie on or near the Rhine, which is the great high 
road of German trade, because coal and iron abound in its vicinity. 
Therefore the greatest German harbours are not Hamburg and Bremen, 
but the harbours at the mouths of the Rhine, Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam, and it is not unnatural that Germany desires to obtain the 
control of these harbours. Modern Germany, Prusso-Germany, is 
the heir of the old German Empire, of which the Netherlands formed 
as much a part as did Alsace-Lorraine, and Germany has as strong 
an historical claim on the former as that which, in 1870, she success- 
fully asserted with regard to the latter. From the point of view of 
every thinking and patriotic German it is absurd that the mouths 
of the principal German river should be in the hands of a nation of 
the fourth rank which originally formed a part of Germany, and 
which speaks a Low-German dialect. From the point of view of every 
German business man it seems intolerable that the Netherlands 
should be allowed to make a profit, one might almost say to levy 
tribute, on every article exported from, and imported into, the 
principal manufacturing districts of Germany via the Rhine; that 
the Netherlands should become wealthy by Germany’s work. From 
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the German point of view the fact that Holland and Germany are 
two separate States is an anachronism. 

Germany has two war harbours—Wilhelmshafen, on the North 
Sea, and Kiel, on the Baltic. The former is a narrow artificially 
dug-out port which is totally insufficient for Germany’s requirements. 
The latter is a large port which has the equally great disadvantage 
that it can be reached only by making the lengthy and very dangerous 
détour round Denmark, or by using the Baltic North Sea Canal, which 
might easily become blocked in war time either through accident or 
through hostile action. Besides it is not deep enough for the huge 
ships which Germany is building, and 10,000,000/. will be required 
for widening and deepening it. Germany is in the absurd position 
that she is building an enormous fleet without possessing adequate 
harbours for her ships, and she is therefore compelled by necessity 
either to acquire the great harbours of the Netherlands or to give up 
her claims to oversea expansion. Consequently it seems absolutely 
certain that Germany will earlier or later make a most determined 
attempt to make Rotterdam and Antwerp German ports, and from 
her point of view she is quite justified in doing so. 

Germany must be able industrially and politically to expand ; 
she must become a great maritime and colonial Power or she will, 
for lack of space, lose her rank as a Great Power. The Emperor’s 
watchword, ‘ Germany’s future lies upon the water,’ has become the 
watchword and the rallying cry of the German nation, and as Great 
Britain rules the sea, and possesses practically all the most desirable 
colonies situated in the temperate zone, Germany must be able to 
overcome this country in order to carry out her aims. Therefore the 
preamble to the great German Navy Bill of 1900, by which about 
200,000,000/. were voted for naval purposes, plainly stated ‘Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest 
naval Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power.’ Through that document Germany proclaimed to the world 
her determination to challenge the naval supremacy of this country. 
By the supplementary Navy Bill of 1906 an additional sum of about 
50,000,000/. was voted for naval purposes, and in a few years some 
twenty German ships of about 20,000 tons, each of which is to be 
larger and stronger than our own Dreadnought, will be built, and the 
new Reichstag, which contains an expansionist majority, may be 
expected to vote further huge sums for naval purposes. Germany is 
challenging in earnest the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

Germany may enter upon her career of active expansion either 
by a naval attack upon this country, or by an attempt at securing 
an adequate base for her oversea operations by acquiring in some 
form or other the harbours of the Netherlands. Circumstances will 
determine whether she will follow the former or the latter course, 
but both eventualities should carefully be considered. 
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As Germany is not yet strong enough on the sea to attack this 
country alone, she has naturally tried to gain partners in a possible 
enterprise against Great Britain. France would have been a very 
useful ally to Germany because she has a strong fleet and because 
an invasion of this country could more easily be effected from the 
French than from the German harbours: Russia’s support would 
have been very valuable because a joint Russo-German expedition 
might threaten India. Through the far-seeing diplomacy of King 
Edward, France and Russia have abandoned their policy favouring 
Germany’s aims, upon which they had embarked through Bismarck’s 
skill and the clumsiness of our own amateur statesmen. 

Last, but not least, America could threaten Canada and could 
therefore serve as a valuable counterpoise against this country. To 
this consideration the ‘traditional’ friendship of Prussian statesmen 
for America, from Frederick the Great, who supported the revolted 
colonies against the Motherland, to Bismarck, was due, and the gift 
of a monument of Frederick the Great, which William the Second 
made to the United States, was full of significant meaning. So far 
German diplomacy has been too crude and too obvious, and has 
therefore failed in securing America’s support in her expansionist 
policy. However, it seems by no means impossible that, with more 
skilful statesmen in Berlin and less skilful ones in Washington, German 
diplomacy may succeed in securing the support of the United States 
for her policy of expansion. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the breakdown of Russia and the 
peaceful attitude of France, Germany is rapidly increasing and 
strengthening her army seems to indicate that she contemplates 
using her land forces for expansion in Europe, and it seems not unlikely 
that she will make the acquisition of the Netherlands the first step 
n her programme. The Netherlands would make Germany para- 
mount on the Continent of Europe and immensely strengthen her 
power of aggression against Great Britain, which could comparatively 
easily be invaded from the numerous harbours on the mouths of the 
Rhine. If Germany should acquire the Netherlands, a situation would 
be created which would be as threatening to all European nations, and 
especially to this country, as was the situation created by Napoleon I. 

The foregoing analysis of the political situation clearly proves 
that Great Britain, if she wishes to preserve the Empire, is compelled 
to maintain the two-Power standard against the United States and 
Germany, although she is at present not threatened by either country, 
because the natural development of Germany and of the United 
States will probably cause them to encroach upon the British Empire 
unless the British Empire is strong enough at sea to forbid such 
encroachment. Therefore we must now consider the question: will 
Great Britain be able to maintain her naval supremacy against the 
combined fleets of the United States and Germany ? 
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Great Britain has no longer the monopoly of maritime ability. 
The Germans and Americans have proved themselves able seamen 
and excellent shipbuilders. The longest national purse can build 
the strongest national fleet. Therefore the question whether Great 
Britain will be able to maintain the two-Power standard against 
the United States and Germany is mainly a financial one. 

Unfortunately it seems clear that Great Britain will financially 
not be able to maintain her naval supremacy against the United 
States and Germany, and it must even be doubted whether Great 
Britain will be able to continue for long outbuilding the German 
Navy, notwithstanding all official and semi-official declarations to 
the effect that for every ship laid down by Germany Great Britain 
will lay down two ships. It is generally known that the United 
States are richer than Great Britain, but it is not generally known 
that Germany also is apparently richer than is this country ; that in 
a financial duel for naval pre-eminence Germany may prove stronger 
than this country. Great Britain has some 40,000,000 inhabitants, 
Germany has some 60,000,000 inhabitants, and as the German workers 
are fully employed whilst a very heavy percentage of British workers 
is always out of employment, we may say that in productive man- 
power Great Britain and Germany stand not in the relation of 4 to 6, 
but approximately in the relation of 4 to 7. Besides, all the German 
industries, including agriculture, are exceedingly flourishing, as may 
be seen from the fact that, notwithstanding the immense yearly 
increase of her population, Germany suffers chronically from a dearth 
of workers, so that immigration into Germany is greater than emigra- 
tion from Germany, whilst most British industries are stagnant or 
decaying, as may be seen by the fact that, notwithstanding a 
yearly emigration of from 200,000 to 300,000 people, the British labour 
market remains congested, and that Great Britain suffers continually, 
and very acutely, from a dearth of work and consequent unemployment 
and pauperism. In view of this state of affairs, we cannot wonder 
that, if we compare the British and German income-tax statistics, we 
find that the income of the German classes has, during the last fifteen 
years, increased five times faster than that of the British classes, 
and that, if we compare British and German savings-banks statistics, 
we find that the savings of the German masses have, during the last 
six years, increased ten times faster than those of the British masses. 
These and many other facts, which it would lead too far to mention in 
this space, make it clear that Germany is considerably richer than is 
Great Britain, and that her wealth is rapidly growing whilst ours 
remains comparatively stationary,.and if we look at the other side of 
the account we find that the German citizens are not only richer but 
are also less heavily taxed than are the British citizens. For every 
lJ. paid in the form of income tax by the average German taxpayer, 
the average British taxpayer has to pay 2I., and for every 1l. paid by 
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the average German householder in local taxation the average British 
householder has to pay 2/. 10s. The foregoing facts indicate that 
Germany is financially able to outbuild the British fleet, and the 
result of the recent Reichstag election seems to show that the nation 
has also the ambition and the will to do so. 

The wealth of a nation depends in the first instance, not upon 
the quantity of commodities exported and imported, and upon the 
quantity of its possessions of printed paper in the shape of stocks 
and shares, but upon the number of its inhabitants engaged in active 
production. The United States have some 80,000,000 inhabitants, 
Germany has some 60,000,000 inhabitants, Great Britain has some 
40,000,000 inhabitants. The German population increases three 
times faster than the British population, the American population 
increases five times faster than the British population, and the popula- 
tion of Germany and of the United States combined increases eight 
times faster than the British population. In man-power, which 
after all is a more important economic factor than machine-power, 
although it is hardly mentioned in the textbooks of political economy, 
Germany and the United States are so far superior to Great Britain, 
and the disproportion between the man-power possessed by Great 
Britain and her two greatest rivals is increasing to our disadvantage 
with such alarming rapidity, that it is evident that Great Britain 
cannot much longer maintain her naval supremacy, because she 
will lack the necessary financial means, and, having lost her naval 
supremacy, she will certainly be deserted by her present allies. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the British Empire can 
be preserved only if the supremacy of the British Navy be main- 
tained against both the United States and Germany, but they make 
it equally clear that Great Britain will soon financially be unable to 
continue maintaining her naval supremacy not only against the two 
second strongest naval Powers, but even against Germany alone. As 
the burden which rests upon the British producer can hardly be 
greatly increased, it seems almost certain that within ten, or at the 
utmost within twenty, years, Great Britain will have sunk either to 
the second or to the third rank among naval Powers, and that the 
British Empire will then be a thing of the past. 

The position of the Empire is evidently a most critical, though 
it is not yet a desperate, one. Happily, the possession of the 
rule of the sea gives us several years’ breathing time, and enables us 
to provide against the very great dangers of the future. Although 
Great Britain, standing alone, cannot possibly much longer preserve 
her naval supremacy, the United British Empire can certainly main- 
tain it. The latent resources of the British Empire are greater than 
are the latent resources of the United States and Germany combined. 
Although the British Empire cannot possibly be defended by Great 
Britain alone against the two second strongest naval Powers, it can 
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certainly, as far as one can see into the future, be defended practically 
for all time by a navy which is paid for by an Imperial Exchequer. 

Necessity, not parliamentary resolutions and after-dinner orations, 
creates States and Empires. The necessity of making the British 
Empire, which is at present merely a geographical expression, a 
political reality has now arrived, and that necessity is most urgent. 
The British Empire can be preserved only if the Governments of 
Great Britain and the Colonies are willing to place Imperial above 
local interests. The British Colonies are naturally averse from paying 
into the British national exchequer large contributions for Imperial 
defence, over the spending of which they have not the slightest control, 
which are to be used towards the maintenance of a navy which is 
exclusively directed by a British Admiralty. Therefore, an Imperial 
defence based upon Imperial means can be organised only if the 
nucleus of an Imperial Cabinet, with an Imperial Navy Board, an 
Imperial Exchequer, and an Imperial Senate, representing the whole 
Empire, be created. 

The British Empire has grown out of its old clothes. We can no 
longer leave the organisation of the Empire in a state of chaos, and 
follow a happy-go-lucky hand-to-mouth policy without any definite 
aim, making Imperial interests subordinate to the British party- 
political requirements of the moment, but we must follow a far- 
seeing policy of deliberate and constructive Imperialism. We must 
organically connect our vast colonies and possessions with the Mother- 
land, and planfully rear a solid Imperial edifice. We must, before all, 
protect the magnificent undeveloped or partly developed Imperial 
domain for future generations, by organising the defence of the 
Empire on an Imperial basis. We must, under the protection of 
a supreme fleet, people our colonies as rapidly as possible, and thereby 
strengthen them both militarily and economically. We must re-create 
the British industries which our blind faith in the wisdom of certain 
economic theories and our consequent policy of deliberate neglect 
have caused to decay, so that Germany, notwithstanding her poor 
natural resources and the burden of militarism, is now actually richer 
than Great Britain, and can afford to challenge our maritime supremacy. 

The question of the unification of the Empire by the creation of 
a supreme Imperial Government representative of the whole Empire 
as well as the question of the protection of the national resources 
and the home industries of Great Britain by suitable State. action, 
fiscal or otherwise, is not a party question, but is the most important 
national question. It is in the first instance a question of military 
defence, and it is a question upon which depends the life or death 
of Great Britain and of the British Empire. The latent resources of 
Great Britain and her Colonies are practically boundless, but they 
have been insufficiently developed, and these latent resources must 
be developed to the utmost and fully utilised for the preservation of 
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our possessions, of our position in the world, of our peace, of our 
prosperity, and of our civilisation. This is the most urgent political 
problem of the moment. Our policy should therefore be to develop 
our latent resources with the greatest vigour, not in accordance with 
the dictates of abstract scientific theory, but in accordance with the 
dictates of common sense, and with the universal practical experience 
of mankind. 

I think it is clear that Great Britain cannot much longer defend 
the Empire single-handed. Therefore the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and of the Colonies must seriously think of creating without 
delay an Imperial force for the defence of the Empire, directed by an 
Imperial Cabinet and financed by Imperial means. The action of 
the present Colonial Conference may determine the fate of Great 
Britain and of the Empire, for the next ten or twenty years should 
decide whether the British Empire will stand or fall. 


J. Exuis Barker. 





SOUTH AFRICAN LOYALTY 


A RECENT visit to South Africa, in the course of which I renewed 
acquaintance with men of different shades of opinion and of both 
the white races, is my excuse for this article. The observations of a 
traveller sometimes have a value which is lacking to more settled 
resident opinion. 

The result of the first general election in the Transvaal, and the 
appointment of General Botha, five years ago our enemy, to the 
position of Prime Minister, compel popular attention once more to 
the country. What is to be the result ? 

At home the Liberal party frankly disapproved of the war. Is 
the effect of their policy, and of the Constitutions which they have 
granted to the Transvaal and have promised to the Orange River 
Colony, to set the clock back and to leave the position of Boers and 
British as before the struggle ? 

General Botha has told us that he has come to the Colonial Con- 
ference to say that Briton and Boer are alike loyal to the British 
flag. But there are many Englishmen who are not satisfied, hoping that 
it may be true, but suspicious that it is too good to deserve credence. 
It is difficult to see the whole picture in its true perspective. The 
resident of South Africa emerging from the turmoil of a general elec- 
tion, and wearing still the spectacles of his party, is at as great a dis- 
advantage in measuring its true proportions as the British Islander, 
who sees dimly from a distance through the unequally focussed 
binoculars of antagonistic party newspapers at home. Nor can it 
be realised in all its significance without some regard to history. We 
must pursue that will-of-the-wisp—the ideal of South African inde- 
pendence. We must discover whether the ideal still exists, and 
whether it is in accord with the material interests of the present 
population. Only then shall we see plain. 

I shall first endeavour to show that the ideal of South African 
independence arose not in the Cape Colony, nor in the Orange Free 
State, but in the Transvaal; that in the Transvaal it owed its influence 
entirely to the energy of one man, Paul Kruger; and that it vanished 
with his death. I shall assume that a dead ideal cannot be revived 
if it is contrary to the material interests of the public, and I shall 
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endeavour to show that such is the case in South Africa. Finally, 
I shall try to point out that the original cause of South African dis- 
affection was not the antagonism of Dutch and British, but the inter- 
ference of the Imperial Government in the native question ; and that 
to-day the fate of South African loyalty depends on the policy of the 
British people at home with regard to that question. 

For a hundred years the Union Jack has waved at Cape Town, 
and for a hundred years the British and Dutch have lived side by side 
in the Colony distinct in race and language. 

Rightly or wrongly, it has never been British policy to suppress 
the language of subject populations. Nothing is more striking than 
a comparison between the French populations of Lower Canada and 
Louisiana. The Americans passed no North America Act, and signed 
no terms of Vereeniging ; yet the rising generation of Louisiana is as 
American as President Roosevelt, while the inhabitant of Quebec 
cannot understand the King’s English. Nevertheless, the French 
Canadian remains a loyal subject of his Majesty, and his material 
interests bind him to the British Empire as firmly as do those of the 
Creole to the American Republic. 

Similarly in Cape Colony the interests of the Dutch have bound 
them to the British connection. There were ‘rebels’ in Cape Colony 
during the recent war, just as there were ‘rebels’ in Lower Canada 
during Riel’s rebellion. Such a state of things is natural where ties 
of blood conflict with ties of government, but on the whole the Dutch 
of the Colony and their administration remained loyal. It is true 
that the British armies were quartered in their territory, but it is also 
true that apparently victorious Boers were on their frontiers, and 
that they did not rise as a people. To analyse the sentiments which 
go to make up loyalty is as futile as to analyse those which go to 
make up love: we can but judge by results and say that the Dutch, in 
spite of the ties of relationship with the Boers, as a people were loyal. 

Since the Colony received self-government Dutch and British 
administrations have succeeded one another, and we have had the 
spectacle of a great Englishman leading the Dutch party, and of 
Mr. Hofmeyer, the most influential of the Dutch, attending in an 
Imperial spirit the Jubilee Colonial Conference. 

Other evidence could be produced, but the history of the Colony 
during the last fifty years suffices to justify the statement that the 
two peoples, divided by language and race, are willing to dwell together 
in unity. 

The Transvaal owes its foundation to the native question. 

The original idea of the Voortrekkers which led them to quit the 
Colony was not the ideal of an Afrikander nation. The leader of the 
emigrants, Piet Retief, in a letter to the Governor in 1834 thus explains 
the Great Trek. ‘It was caused,’ he says, ‘ by the losses to which 
the farmers had been subjected by the emancipation of their slaves,’ 
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and he further complains of the absence of laws to control vagrancy 
(Native Pass laws) and of the inadequate protection against the 
Kaffirs, by whom hundreds of their farms were laid waste. 

So, too, Pretorius, the leader of the Natal Boers, after the refusal 
of the Governor, Sir H. Pottinger, to meet him or consider grievances, 
thus recounts his story to Sir Harry Smith in 1848 : 

Our friend Colonel Smith, we were living quietly under a Government which 
we were attached to, our loyalty has been suspected, Kaffirs have been located 
on our lands and intermixed with us. These are the causes which have led us 
to abandon our houses. We are seeking a home in the wilderness. 

In the final convention with the Transvaal Boers in 1854, the 
native question again appears to the front. On the British side it is 
stipulated that there shall be no slavery, on the Boer side Pretorius 
exacts that there shall be no interference by the British with the 
natives. There was no national ideal present. The instrument 
merely described the Transvaalers as ‘the emigrant farmers beyond 
the Vaal.’ 

As soon, however, as Pretorius had settled matters with the British 
and was relieved from immediate danger from the blacks, he found 
his Transvaalers divided into four communities. His efforts united 
them under one flag, the ‘ Vierkleur.’ From that time forward there 
was a small but determined knot of men, of whom the principal was 
Paul Kruger, who ardently worked for South African independence. 

Their first action in 1857 was to endeavour to force the Boers 
between the Orange and Vaal rivers to join their federation. But 
the Free Staters were not Voortrekkers nursing grievances against 
the British: they were merely farmers who had crossed the Orange to 
find better pasture. Their independence had been forced on them 
by the Imperial Government, who had refused to be responsible for 
them beyond the river, and their first official declaration on that 
occasion contains an affectionate reference to Queen Victoria. They 
had no sympathy with the Transvaal. They resisted alike the com- 
mandos of Kruger and the diplomacy of Pretorius, and in the next 
year, in 1858, we find them petitioning the Imperial Government to 
annex them to the Cape Colony. Unfortunately, the Secretary of 
State refused their request. The Free Staters, however, remained 
resolutely friends of the British. When they had difficulties with 
the Basutos, the High Commissioner was called in to arbitrate. When 
the British Government took the newly discovered mines of Kimberley 
from them, President Brand accepted pecuniary compensation, and 
he steadily refused the overtures of Kruger to make even a defensive 
alliance with the South African Republic. It was only after the 
Jameson Raid that the Free Staters pledged themselves to stand by 
their cousins beyond the Vaal. 

The ideal of South African independence, then, was confined 
to the Transvaal, and even there it was the policy of a very small 
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section. It was carried on by Mr. Burgers, who succeeded Pretorius 
as President. He endeavoured to annex Delagoa Bay as an outlet 
to Europe, and to join it by railway with Pretoria ; but at this time 
the native chief, Sekukuni, rose against the Boers and defeated them. 
The Transvaal was thrown on its beam ends, the burghers refused 
either to go on commando against the blacks or to pay taxes, and the 
credit of the State sank until a one-pound note was worth a shilling. 
Burgers resigned saying he would sooner be a policeman under a strong 
Government than the President of such a State. To prevent anarchy 
the British Government was forced to take action. In 1877 Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone proceeded to the Transvaal and annexed it 
with no larger army than an escort of twenty-five Natal Mounted 
Police. Even these were unnecessary. His horses were taken out of his 
carriage and he was dragged in triumph through the streets of Pretoria. 

Dr. Jorrissen, a Hollander lieutenant of Kruger, writing in 1876, 
says : ‘ There was no such thing as patriotism in the Transvaal. Each 
Boer lived on his own farm free from any relations with the Govern- 
ment.’ The correspondent of the Cape paper Ons Land estimated 
that 96 per cent. of the population were in favour of annexation. 

Even President Burgers, in his parting address, advised that the 
people should make the best terms they could and federate with the 
Cape ; then, he said, ‘from the Cape to the Zambesi there would be 
one great people; yes, there was something grand in that—even 
grander than in their ided of a republic.’ 

The ideal of South African independence seemed to have vanished 
in smoke, and but for one man it would have done so. That man 
was Paul Kruger. The Boers are an easy people to lead; a large 
proportion are illiterate. Provided they are not taxed or called out 
on commando they are generally willing to obey in politics the orders 
of their recognised chiefs. Mr. Kruger, assisted by his subsequent 
opponent, Mr. Joubert, proceeded to organise ‘the People’s Com- 
mittee ’ to protest against annexation. The danger from the blacks 
was gone. The Imperial Government delayed to grant the self- 
government which Sir T. Shepstone had promised. The delay was 
due, firstly, to the resignation of Lord Carnarvon, and, secondly, 
to the general election and change of Government of 1880; but it 
was represented in South Africa as a broken pledge. The Liberal 
party at home had in opposition protested against the annexation. 
Their advent to power led the Boers to expect retrocession. Wh?x 
Mr. Gladstone stated that they could not relinquish the Transve..i, 
war broke out. The British were caught unprepared, and the cam- 
paign ended in the disastrous defeat at Majuba and the still more 
disastrous retrocession of the Transvaal. 

Once more the ideal of an independent South Africa appeared with 
strength renewed from the victory of the Boer arms. 

Under the long presidency of Kruger the more educated of the 
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burghers studied the history of the American rebellion and dreamed 
of a South African United States ; but while they indulged in these 
dreams they must have been made painfully aware that their leader’s 
methods were not those of a George Washington. President Kruger’s 
policy was to maintain his popularity with the illiterate back-veldt 
Boers by remitting all direct taxation and to depend for his revenue 
on the sale of concessions to foreigners. The Transvaal soon swarmed 
with these foreigners, who proved the value of their concessions by 
reducing the country to bankruptcy. The discovery of the Rand 
and the arrival of the gold-miners saved the situation. The output 
of gold restored the credit of the State, but it ultimately destroyed the 
Kruger régime. The President treated the newcomers as enemies, 
while he depended upon them for revenue. The result of such policy 
was inevitable. Mr. Joubert, who had worked with Kruger on the 
‘People’s Committee,’ saw it, and now appeared as his opponent. 
When in 1892 the two men stood against one another for the presi- 
dency, it is commonly believed that Joubert received the most votes, 
but that Kruger faked his own election. It is certain that the former 
had the support of the large majority of the educated burghers. 
Kruger won, the Raid followed, throwing the Free State into the arms 
of the Transvaal, and then came the war. 

The ideal of South African Independence may have been conceived 
by Pretorius when he hoisted the Vierkleur in the Transvaal, but 
its growth and strength were due to the strong personality of Paul 
Kruger. It appeared at the outset of his career, it was revived by 
him when apparently extinct in 1880, and it only vanished at the 
end of his life. Its home was the Transvaal. It never flourished at 
the Cape and it was only after the Jameson Raid that it received the 
favour of the Free State. To discover whether it can again revive 
we must look in the Transvaal, the land of its birth. 

With the flight of Kruger his policy and his party were alike 
discredited. Joubert was dead. The war brought new men to the 
front. The new leaders have had opportunity to learn, and reason 
to regret, the errors of the Kruger calculations. The increase of the 
Imperial spirit in British public opinion since 1880, the strength of 
the British naval and military forces, the insincerity or impotence 
of European nations in their professed desire to help the Boers, the 
unwillingness of the Cape Dutch to enter upon a struggle with the 
British: these mistakes of the former President they understand, 
have suffered for, and resent. It may be true that England would 
be unwilling to embark again on such a struggle, but it is certain that 
the Boers have had too much of fighting to risk another war. If the 
ideal is to be revived, it must be by constitutional means. Will it so 
revive ? What is the feeling of the Boer population ? 

They have given no evidence of a vindictive spirit. It must 
be remembered that their relations with the British have not been 
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those of French and Germans on either side of well-defined frontiers. 
The two races in the Transvaal were about equal in numbers; 
they have consequently had to learn to tolerate one another’s 
existence. When the Boers saw eleven millions being spent on their 
repatriation, their cries for compensation for war losses waxed louder 
and louder. Their protests against the administration swelled in 
proportion as they received consideration, but such protests need not 
be taken any more seriously than those of a farmer who is endeavour- 
ing to sell his cow for more than its value. 

Their reception of Mr. Chamberlain immediately after the war was 
courteous, and even friendly. If they cherished feelings of revenge, 
it is inconceivable that as a nation they could have concealed them. 
No ‘slimness’ could possibly account for such an attitude. On the 
contrary, they liked the man and they showed that they did. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the Transvaal Boers are 
the least educated of the Dutch, and therefore the easiest to lead. 
They will stick to their party like the old Tory squire of the eighteenth 
century, and therefore their leaders have to be reckoned with. 

Are these leaders biding their time to revive the old ideal ? 

Their action under the administration of Lord Milner in refusing 
to join the Council was much criticised, but their explanation was a 
natural one: they could not lay aside feelings of resentment against 
those of their countrymen who had fought as National Scouts. Even 
without such explanation it would be perfectly intelligible that they 
should hesitate to compromise their position with their own people 
by making themselves responsible for an administration which they 
could not control. Their refusal was natural, their acceptance would 
have been wonderful. 

That Het Volk have used strong language against the Crown 
Colony Government is true. At election times in all countries it is 
usual to attack the Government of the day, and inasmuch as the 
Progressives had identified themselves with the Milner administration, 
in which they shared as unofficial members, it almost followed that 
Het Volk should abuse it. To attack a Government is not treason, 
and we can find quite as violent denunciations of Lord Milner’s ad- 
ministration in the speeches of the British Nationalist party as from 
the lips of Boer orators. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that Het Volk should be in office and 
have to bear the responsibility for the administration. It must not, 
however, be supposed that, even if they had a wholly Dutch adminis- 
tration, their leaders could heve anything like the power of the 
late Boer Government. They have above them a British High Com- 
missioner, they have in front of them a coherent progressive minority, 
and they have all around them a rising Boer population whose educa- 
tion will soon be a very different one from that of the burghers of 
President Kruger. The new administration has already declared its 
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adherence to the national system of education inaugurated by Lord 
Milner, and has thereby shown its independence of the reactionary 
influence of the ministers of religion. 

The power, therefore, of the Boer leaders must tend to diminish 
not only because, ceasing to be national heroes on the shelf, they have 
assumed the responsibilities of government, but because the educa- 
tion of the children will bring on the scene a rising generation who 
will have more independent views of their own interests. 

It is a characteristic common to farmers to put material interests 
before high-flown enthusiasms. The Dutch are no exceptions to that 
rule. They are a clever people, but both in the Transvaal and in the 
Orange River Colony they are, as regards civilisation, quite a century 
behind the British. It is their interest to learn from the newcomers, 
and in nothing has this been brought home to them more forcibly 
than in the recent work of the departments of agriculture. The 
increase in the Boer population and the custom of dividing property 
equally between all the members of the farmer’s family have led to 
a reduction in the size of farms. Their nomad practice, of driving 
their stock from the high to the middle veldt for winter feed, has 
necessarily come to an end owing to shortage ofland. Better methods 
have to be resorted to, and the high-veldt farmer has to learn 
how he may feed his stock on his farm in winter, and is driven to 
cultivation. In this he has been greatly assisted by the new agri- 
cultural departments, and has largely availed himself of them. 

Again, no greater compliment can be paid to these departments 
than the attitude of the Boers with regard to the diseases of red- 
water in cattle and scab in sheep. Conservative as they are, sus- 
picious of change, and profoundly suspicious of the meddling of the 
Government in their farm management, they have been converted 
to co-operate with the officials in the destructivn of diseased stock, 
and in the enforcement of the regulations promulgated by the depart- 
ments. They have taken advantage of the stallions imported by the 
Government, and of the agronomic advice placed at their disposal. 
In this branch of administration the Boers speak warmly of the 
benefit of British rule, and indeed their leaders are sufficiently far- 
sighted to praise the experimental farms for tropical produce, such as 
tobacco and cotton, which have been established in the Zoutpansberg. 

The following may be taken as fair evidence of their attitude, 
coming as it does from the brother of ex-President Steyn. Speaking 
at the Bloemfontein Farmers’ Association last February, Mr. H. Steyn 
said : 


We want men to come to the Parliament that we can rely on to work for 
the farmers. Look at the Volksraad! Who was the farmer’s greatest enemy ? 
The farmer himself. Every time anything came forward for the good of the 
farmer it was put under the table. I can remember the time when it was 
proposed to have a veterinary surgeon. It was thrown out. 
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Continuing, Mr. Steyn said : 

The present Government had done marvels for the country, and he was 
very glad to see their Governor was going to stop on. He [the Governor] was 
a farmer himself. Speaking of the veterinary department Mr. Steyn said that 
their experiments might be expensive, but they did much for the country, and 
as an example he instanced the importation and use of superior stallions and 
rams.—Extract from the Bloemfontein Post of February 4, 1907. 


But the material interests of the Boers are not confined to agri- 
culture. When, under President Kruger, the miners arrived to develop 
the Rand, the Transvaal State account was overdrawn at the bank 
and the credit of the country was exhausted. In two years the 
revenue increased by two millions. The Boers do not wish to drive 
away a goose which lays such golden eggs, nor is it likely that they 
will attempt to limit the output of gold. I do not believe that they 
are afraid of the political influence of the Rand, because they see the 
prospect of dissensions between capital and labour. 

Again, the Dutch landowner and the British mining prospector 
have identical interests. The Boer welcomes the prospector on his 
farm because he hopes to sell it to him for much more than its agri- 
cultural value. A country reputed to be so full of minerals offers 
irresistible attractions to the emigrant Englishman, and the discovery 
of one successful coal or diamond mine brings as many men into the 
country as an expensive scheme of land settlement. 

It is at least as probable that immigration will give an ultimate 
majority to the British as that the larger families of the Dutch will 
produce the contrary result. 

But the chief interest of the farmer in the mines lies in the markets 
which he finds there. In the days of Pretorius, when they were nomads, 
the Boers lived on their cattle and required no markets. Even after 
their land settlement they lived on their farms with hardly any 
imports or exports. Owing to their custom, before mentioned, of 
dividing their property equally among their children—daughters as 
well as sons—properties have decreased in size. Smaller farms 
require closer farming, and closer farming necessitates markets such 
as only large towns can afford. 

If, then, as it appears, the material interests of the Transvaalers 
increasingly require the co-operation of both races, the development 
of their own education will speedily lead them to recognise the fact, 
and no chimera of an independent flag will induce the one party to fall 
out seriously with the other. 

The same conditions apply in the Orange River Colony, because 
the farmers there, too, supply the markets of the Rand and of Kim- 
berley, and are equally anxious that the prospector should discover 
mineral wealth on their properties. 

In Cape Colony the British and Dutch have no more reason to 
quarrel in the future than they have had in the past, nor is there any 
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ground for believing that throughout South Africa generally one of 
the two races will increase so rapidly as to enable it to oppress or 
disregard the other. The very fact that there are two races in com- 
petition with one another, while it weakens the Afrikander sentiment, 
tends to strengthen the hold of England upon both. 

Everything, therefore, leads to the conclusion that the ideal of an 
independent South Africa will not revive; but ideals are necessary 
in politics, and it cannot be expected that the Dutch should feel 
for the British Empire the sentimental attraction of an Australian or 
of a New Zealander. The ideal of the immediate future appears to 
be the one foreseen by Mr. Burgers, when he said that the federation 
of all South Africa south of the Zambesi was grander than the idea of a 
Republic. Federation has been advocated by men of both races in 
Natal, in Cape Colony, and in the Transvaal. It is opposed by none ; 
and therefore it must be under the British flag. Only its methods 
will be matters of contention, and these methods—whether of unifi- 
cation of peoples or of federation of States—as well as the choice of the 
site of a capital, are sufficient to occupy the minds of South Africans 
for some time to come. Meanwhile the British connection will be as 
much a matter of course as their breakfast. 

The real danger to that connection does not arise from the Dutch. 
The seat of the danger is not at the Cape, but in London. It is the 
possible interference of the Imperial Government in the native question. 

We have traced the history of the ideal of South African inde- 
pendence. That ideal was the result of the Great Trek, and the 
Great Trek was caused by the emancipation of the slaves by order 
of the Home Government. The days of slavery are past, but the 
native question remains. The natives of civilised South Africa are 
to-day the happiest and, for their requirements, the most prosperous 
members of the community. (A ‘boy’ in the mines earns in six 
months enough to keep him in affluence for twelve.) Yet so deli- 
cately balanced are the relations between whites and blacks, and 
so important is the question to the whole fabric of South African 
civilisation, that any ill-judged action on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment might raise such a storm as would unite every Briton and Boer 
to proclaim an independent republic. 

Let the Englishman at home beware lest in his anxiety to benefit 
the black races he carry his sentiments too far, and thereby lose his 
power to have any influence in their affairs. 

Dutch and British are alike anxious to take up their lives again, 
where they find themselves, side by side. The ideal of independence 
is gone ; material interests obstruct its revival; but if, on a matter of 
vital importance, we, the people of the British Isles, are unwilling 
to trust the white population of South Africa, we cannot expect 


their loyalty. MonxBretton. 
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IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS 


WuatTEVER doubts may exist as to the merits of any scheme of Army 
reform, it is unquestionable that within the Army itself, among 
both officers and men, there is to be witnessed the spontaneous growth 
of a spirit of individual self-reform as remarkable as it is reassuring. 
A movement so strong and so universal almost deserves the name of 
an upheaval. In all ranks there are signs and symptoms of a deter- 
mination that on the soldiers’ side, at any rate, nothing shall be 
wanting in the endeavour to raise the quality of the Army as a fighting 
force, whatever the supreme non-military public may choose to decide 
as to its quantity. Upon a subject which has recently been dealt 
with at some length in another arena ' it would be superfluous here to 
dilate further in detail. But all friends of the British Army will be 
glad to note how effectively at the present time its enhanced profes- 
sionalism is being assisted by the opportune publication of various 
books likely to prove valuable to the military student. Pre-eminent 
among these stands Mr. Fortescue’s History of the British Army, of 
which the fourth volume has recently appeared, while another instal- 
ment is understood to be almost ready for the press. Within narrower 
lines, of course, but deserving to take place in the front rank of present- 
day military or quasi-military literature, is Colonel A. M. Murray’s 
new book, felicitously named Imperial Outposts.? It is not a survey 
of the whole Empire, like Sir Charles Dilke’s memorable Greater 
Britain, for it is concerned only indirectly with India, Australasia, 
and South Africa. Its aim is to give some account of that vast en- 
girdling chain of military stations, extending round the world, which 
knits up the British dominion—the great highway of the Empire by 
which communication is kept up not only with our chief dependen- 
cies, but with Japan, whose alliance is the keystone of the English 
world-policy. 

Realising the vital importance of safeguarding this principal line 
of communication—the sea portion of which includes the Mediter- 

1 «Education in Relation to the Army’ was the subject of a paper read and 
discussed at the Royal United Service Institution on the 20th of February. 

2 Imperial Outposts from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect, with special 
Reference to the Japanese Alliance. By Colonel A. M. Murray, R.A. London: John 
Murray, 1907. 
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ranean, the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and the Straits of Malacca and 
Formosa—the author of this book last year made a personal inspection 
of the whole route from this country to Japan, visiting on the way 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong-Kong, 
and Shanghai, and returning home by Canada. Concerning these 
‘Imperial posts’ what Colonel Murray has to tell is of the highest 
importance in the interests of Imperial strategy and British trade. 
As he says, the British people are traders first and fighters afterwards, 
our colossal naval power being maintained as a means to securing 
our peaceful commercial expansion. This close interdependence of 
strategy and trade the author is careful to illustrate at all points. 
Such a book, based on the best information, moderate in length, 
written in an excellent style, and capitally illustrated with maps, plans, 
and photographs, should have a great vogue among Britons of every 
class who are mindful of the tremendous responsibilities of empire. 
But it is above all to the military profession—fired as it now is with 
fresh energies—that a book like this makes strong appeal. In the 
first place it throws welcome light on various points of Imperial strategy, 
supplying many details not easily obtainable—if at all—from ordinary 
sources, gathered at first-hand on the spot, and dealing with the very 
latest phases and most recent developments of the local conditions. 
In addition, Colonel Murray’s five chapters on Japan, written imme- 
diately after the termination of the war, do much to satisfy the keen 
curiosity naturally felt in our own Army as to the causes which con- 
tributed to the recent astounding military successes of our Japanese 
allies. But, more than this, the author will earn the gratitude of 
many officers appointed to fill administrative political posts in newly 
acquired tracts of territory under the protection of the British flag. 
The due fulfilment of such a task, which in the process of the develop- 
ment and pacification of the British Empire often devolves on quite 
junior officers, must be materially aided by a knowledge in detail of 
the upgrowth of their Sovereign’s oversea dominions. Over and over 
again it has been noted in the many dependencies of the Crown 
that the men whose work has yielded the quickest and richest harvest 
of order and prosperity are those who appreciate and can use to the 
highest advantage the racial characteristics of the peoples whose lives 
they are set to control. 

At every spot which he visited the author’s practised eye—aided, 
no doubt, by his official opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the actualities of the position—have enabled him to draw conclusions 
of which it will be well worth his countrymen’s while to take account. 
Even on the familiar topic of Gibraltar as the front-door of the Medi- 
terranean, he re-states old facts well and has some new ones to add. 
The magnitude of Great Britain’s commercial interests in the Mediter- 
ranean is perhaps not generally appreciated. One-third of our foreign 
trade comes along this inland sea, and it has recently become the 
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most important channel of wheat transportation to the British Isles. 
Its strategic importance is seen in the fact that through it lies the 
shortest way to India, Australia, and the Far East. To relax our hold 
on it would be ‘to commit strategic suicide.’ The British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet ‘ blocks the way from Europe to the Pacific and secures 
the safety of the Japanese alliance.’ 

Incidentally Colonel Murray expounds very clearly the latest 
views of the Admiralty on British naval strategy in European waters. 
When the new naval base for the east coast has been completed at 
Rosyth, in the Firth of Forth, or elsewhere, the new Home Fleet— 
now having its headquarters at the Nore—will be moved up thither, 
the Channel Fleet will substitute Dover for Portland as its harbour- 
base, while the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets will continue to be 
based, as now, on Gibraltar and Malta respectively. To Gibraltar, 
however, attaches the special distinction that it constitutes the pivot- 
base for the war distribution of our fleets as a whole. Malta, as base 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, is ‘the most powerful maritime fortress 
in the world—stronger than Gibraltar or Hong-Kong in having no 
land frontier to protect,’ and its harbour is being improved at great 
cost. 

Colonel Murray’s lucid exposition of the arguments for and against 
our abandonment of the Mediterranean route in time of war deserves 
to be studied. It has been urged that the Suez Canal would be blocked 
by a Power at war with England. But any such breach of the Con- 
vention of 1888 would untie England’s hands and leave her free to 
take absolute possession of the Canal—the removal of a temporary 
block being no difficult matter, as experience has shown. As regards 
the risks to merchant ships, these are really greater by the longer 
Cape route, on which the coaling-stations are fewer and two great 
naval Powers possess strong naval bases. Naval opinion seems to be 
unanimous on the point, the author of the present volume 


having the best reasons for stating that Prince Louis of Battenberg and Lord 
Charles Beresford have, since the completion of the Admiralty shipbuilding 
programme, both changed the views which they formerly held, and now 
believe not only in the necessity, but in the practicability ofprotecting British 
commerce along the Mediterranean route in time of war. 


Referring to the Suez Canal, Colonel Murray decidedly negatives the 
idea of constructing a rival channel as offensive to France and wholly 
unnecessary, the congestion of traffic, present and future, being easily 
remediable by an extension of the process, already partially accom- 
plished, of widening and deepening the existing Canal. For trade 
purposes the Suez Canal seems destined to defy all competitors— 
neither the Euphrates Valley railway nor the Panama Canal being 
likely to diminish its traffic. 

In his suggestive chapter on Aden, ‘the sentinel of the Red Sea, 
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with its outposts of Perim and Socotra, Colonel Murray shows con- 
clusively that the place, though not a naval base, is a necessary and 
judiciously chosen link in our chain of communications. Two of his 
proposals deserve all possible attention. The first is that Aden be 
detached from its dependence on Bombay, erected into a colony, and 
granted powers of expansion similar to those possessed by Singapore, 
where Sir Frank Swettenham’s vigorous rule shows what can be effected 
by the organisation of neighbouring friendly tribes of natives into a 
Protectorate and by the development of a lively trade with the interior. 
The second suggestion grows out of the first: it is designed for the 
relief of the unhappy ‘ British soldier doomed to long months of 
confinement in this dismal crater prison,’ officers and men being alike 
forbidden to go beyond a native settlement just outside the gates. 
What is needed is a hill station connected by rail and wire with the 
sea-stronghold. At present the long since projected hill sanatorium 
finds little favour with the home authorities. 

The momentous political issues which centre in the neighbourhood 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf are discussed with up-to-date 
knowledge and characteristic acumen. The respective interests of 
Italy and France in the Red Sea are recognised by England as in no 
way threatening her own position. It is rather amusing to read that 
the railway which the French are making from their port of Djibuti 
into the interior of Abyssinia is so anxiously desired by Menelik to 
reach his capital that he is making the necessary embankments at 
his own expense, and in a recent conversation referred with some 
impatience to the delay in completing ‘my’ railway. It is known 
at Aden that both the Home and Indian Governments are alive to 
the nature of the attacks which are being made on British commercial 
interests in the Gulf region, three-fourths of the total imports into 
Persia by this route coming from the United Kingdom and India. 
Already British trade has suffered during the last three years from 
the tariff forced on Persia by Russian pressure while our hands were 
full with the South African trouble. 


But there is a still greater danger to British interests from the monopoly 
for railway construction granted to Russia in Persia and to Germany in 
Mesopotamia. If a Russian railway is made from Teheran to Bunder Abbas, 
and a German railway from Baghdad to Koweyt, the mastery of the Gulf will 
pass out of British hands. Neither of these two schemes can be carried out 
except with the consent of Great Britain, and a first condition of that assent 
shall be that the Gulf section of both railways should be constructed with 
British capital and worked under British administration. Great Britain has 
won her right to mastery in the Persian Gulf by long years of unselfish naval 
guardianship. At the cost of her people, and by the energy of her seamen, she 
has kept the door open to all the world, and that door must not now be closed 
against her. . . . If Koweyt and Bunder Abbas become the termini of German 
and Russian railways, a deathblow will be struck at our commercial supre- 
macy in the Persian Gulf. England sends her warships to police the Gulf in 
order to protect her trade. If that trade goes, the fleet will go too. Then will 
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the flank of our great Imperial trade route to the East be exposed to attack, and 
we shall awake, as we did in South Africa, to an intolerable situation. 


This grave warning is entirely endorsed by the detached judgment 
of Captain Mahan. 

Of Ceylon, of its magnificent harbour, recently completed at a 
cost of nearly two millions and a half, and of its growing prosperity 
under a well-directed system of Crown Colony government whose 
wise thrift contrasts favourably with the wanton extravagance of 
democratic colonies, it is impossible here to treat in detail. From 
a military point of view greater interest attaches to Singapore, which 
is not only ‘the gateway of the Pacific,’ but the strategical pivot 
round which radiate the three divisions of the Eastern Fleet—the East 
Indian, the China, and the Australia squadrons, based respectively 
on Bombay, Hong-Kong, and Sydney. In time of war Singapore is 
the central rendezvous of all three squadrons for every purpose. Its 
rile as a naval supply base, and the steps taken to develop its strategic 
resources and to utilise the advantages of its unique geographical 
position, are discussed by Colonel Murray with an intimacy of know- 
ledge not inferior to that which he brings to bear on its commercial 
triumphs and on the possibilities to be anticipated from the realisation 
of the magnificent harbour scheme now in hand. Of Hong-Kong, 
‘the biggest port in the world,’ which guards the north entrance of 
the China Sea as Singapore does the south, it is affirmed that the 
keynote to its prosperity is adherence to the policy of the open door. 
On the other hand, its strategic supremacy is threatened by America’s 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, Manila affording a fortified 
naval base on the flank of the British line of communications between 
Singapore and Hong-Kong. 

A grave word of warning is uttered as to the ‘ yellow peril’ that 
menaces the peace of Shanghai. British pioneers bore the whole 
burden of securing a footing in the Yangtze delta. But the British 
Government has persistently refused to afford the traders of Shanghai 
the protection obtained at Hong-Kong by the annexation of adjacent 
territory. Shanghai is a commercial settlement hampered by Chinese 
sovereignty mixed, but not combined, with foreign administration. 
It would be for the benefit of the whole community if Shanghai were 
a British possession. At least one-half of its trade is in British hands, 
and the original concession of 1842 was granted to British subjects. 
Unfortunately the British settlement has been internationalised, while 
two opportunities for annexation have been neglected. Meanwhile 
relations with the Chinese are strained, and there are not wanting 
grounds for fearing future mischief. Colonel Murray even writes : 
‘There are some who live at Shanghai in the same fools’ paradise as 
English men and women lived in in India before the Mutiny ; there are 
others who know they are resting on the edgeof a volcano, but remain 
at the posts where their work{and duty lie.’ 
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As has been said, five chapters of this volume are devoted to a 
description of the Japanese, of their military and naval resources, of 
their national organisation for war, and of the personalities of their 
leading men. Of several leading generals an attractive account is 
given, and one of the most interesting illustrations is a portrait group- 
photograph of the military celebrities whose names became familiar 
to us during the war. The chapter on the Emperor and the principal 
statesmen by whom he is served completes a section of the book 
which, for Englishmen, throws a more interesting light on Japan than 
has before been available from any other source. 

Two chapters are devoted to Canada, special attention being 
directed to the transcontinental lines of railway—existing, in making, 
or projected—with special reference to their strategic value to the 
Empire. The importance of the seaport Prince Rupert may be 
partly gauged from the fact that the through journey from London to 
Yokohama will be about two hundred miles shorter by the new Quebec- 
Prince Rupert route than by Quebec and Vancouver. Canadians 
point with legitimate pride to their gigantic railway undertakings, 
and to the shipbuilding which}is to supplement them with trans- 
Pacific water-carriage. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s cherished aim is that 
the Canadian producer should secure ‘ the four hundred million market 
of China and Japan,’ and he looks forward to the great railways 
‘sending their trains to the west coast full of passengers, wheat, and 
flour, and bringing back teas and silks and return passengers.’ 

The military weakness of Canada is a topic on which Colonel Murray 
gives some wise advice. His admonition that the first duty of every 
citizen is to defend his hearth and home, not by paying someone else 
to do it for him, may well be taken to heart by others than Canadians. 

The value of Colonel Murray’s book is enhanced by a uniquely 
weighty and authoritative preface from the pen of Lord Roberts, who 
has presumably had access to confidential details of Japanese military 
matters. Not only in the final chapter, to which the veteran Field 
Marshal calls special attention, but on every page, he reads a personal 
summons to each Englishman to study for himself the questions which 
vitally affect the Empire. As the efficiency of the soldier depends on 
the stimulation of mental alertness and the development of individual 
initiative, so the efficiency of the citizen postulates a lively sense of the 
needs and claims of the land he is supposed to love, and a determination 
to consecrate some portion of his mind and time to its service. 


GrorGE ARTHUR. 
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PLAYING AT SOLDIERS 


THE amount of public, apart from expert military, interest evinced 
in the Army Bill is extraordinarily small. In the House of Commons 
every available seat was occupied during the sectarian wranglings 
which accompanied the various clauses of the Education Bill. At 
present, during the discussion of a. measure which involves the protec- 
tion of our country’s shores and its very existence as a first-class 
Power, the interest shown by the great majority of members on both 
sides is languid, and the House could be ‘counted out’ again and 
again. It seems by this time almost impossible to infuse any deep 
or practical concern for military problems into the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen. This apathy, fraught as it is with real peril to our 
national welfare, is due very largely to a certain attitude taken up 
by politicians, generals and journalists during the progress of the 
South African war. It became fashionable to grossly exaggerate 
the military value of amateur soldiers. The brunt of such carnage 
as occurred in the war—at Colenso, Magersfontein, Spion Kop, and 
Paardeberg—was borne almost entirely by our Regulars. On the 
other hand, insignificant skirmishes and mere ‘affairs of outposts’ 
in which irregular troops took part were dignified by the name of 
‘ engagements ’ and ‘ battles,’ and the most fulsome praise was lavished 
on the untrained combatants. The absurd and mischievous state- 
ment that the ‘colonies came to our aid and thus saved us from 
irretrievable disaster’ is still made in after-dinner speeches and 
even in Parliament, and this point of view reached its climax in the 
late Mr. Seddon’s boast that if Great Britain withdrew from South 
Africa the Colonial contingents would see the war brought to a success- 
ful finish ! 

The result of this ‘ playing to the gallery ’ on the part of our leaders 
was to stereotype in the mind of the average British citizen the 
comfortable belief, repeated again and again by persons in authority, 
that our Volunteers and Yeomanry were in every way the equals of 
highly trained and disciplined troops. That was the spurious ‘lesson 
of the South African War’ learnt by this country, which ignored the 
blunders, disasters and humiliations of the campaign and the fact 
that more than three-quarters of the 22,000 surrendered Boers were 
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armed with captured Lee-Enfields, and went back to its racing, its 
football and its self-complacency. ‘Why be unduly excited about 
national defence ? Invasion and conscription are alike unthinkable, 
and even if an invading army does reach our shores, and our Regulars 
are abroad, we shall have 300,000 men of the Territorial Army, and 
look what splendid work was achieved by such troops in South Africa !’ 

So it comes to pass that in the new Bill we are playing at soldiers 
once more. The ‘clear thinking’ of the able Minister who presides 
over the destinies of our Army has given us a remarkable scheme, 
sometimes described as a ‘nation in arms’ or a ‘national army,’ 
which depends entirely on the hypothetical patriotism of the com- 
munity in general and ‘ County Associations’ in particular. 

The Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers have all their special 
grievances against the provisions of the new Bill. It is indeed not 
too much to say that the attitude of ninety per cent. of our Militia 
officers is one of indignation and dismay. The rank and file which 
they have hitherto commanded simply disappear, and ex hypothesi 
become metamorphosed into a ‘Special Contingent’ trained under 
totally different circumstances at our various depots. And here 
we may note that these boys, enlisted at seventeen, are to form an 
Army Reserve, liable at any moment to fill the depleted ranks of our 
regular battalions on foreign service. For this purpose they are to 
be trained in small groups by staff officers within the narrow limits of 
an English depot, which can afford practically no facilities for tactical 
exercises or field work on any appreciable scale. Will the average 
Militiaman enrol himself in the new Special Contingent? Militia 
officers of long standing say no: some, like the Duke of Bedford, 
point out that the Militia private, without any liability to serve 
abroad, has hitherto earned 7]. per annum: is it likely that he will 
undertake more onerous responsibilities for the 17s. 6d. a year he will 
receive for his fortnight’s training? And what is to become of the 
derelict officers? They are as a rule drawn from a class different 
from that which furnishes our Volunteer officers, and I am informed 
that very few of the officers at present serving with our Militia regi- 
ments will throw in their lot with the new Territorial battalions. 
This resolve on their part, if resolve it be, is certainly not a creditable 
one, but we must deal with facts as we find them. And even if the 
existing officers of our Militia regiments express their willingness 
to join the new force, how in the world are questions of seniority 
to be arranged? Take, for example, a county with two Militia and 
two Volunteer battalions. The rank and file of the former will—it is 
assumed—be absorbed into the Special Contingent, and then for two 
battalions of the Territorial Army we may have perhaps four lieutenant- 
colonels, eight majors and so on. What is to happen? No answer 
has been as yet forthcoming to this one of the many military puzzles 
contained in the present Bill. 
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The grievances of the Yeomanry are less acute. They are, as a 
rule, commanded by officers who are ‘ well off’ and lay themselves 
out to give their men a pleasant time in camp; and the shrinkage 
in the pay is probably more apparent than real. If, however, the 
new conditions of service in the Territorial Army unfortunately lead 
to a reduction in the strength of the Yeomanry, it may fairly be said 
that mounted men can better be spared than any other branch of the 
force. Our Yeomanry can never, with the very small amount of 
training at their disposal, be brought up to the level of cavalry fit 
to meet the trained cavalry of an invading army. Moreover, England 
is extremely ill adapted for the extensive use of cavalry, and the 
real utility of our Yeomanry in a war of invasion would be their 
employment as scouts. For this excellent and necessary work 
25,000 men is even more than enough—especially when supplemented 
by cyclisis. 

How do the Volunteers regard the new Bill? Inasmuch as their 
present training is apparently to be the standard prescribed for the 
new Territorial Army, no complaints can be made on the ground of 
increased drills or any compulsory attendance at camp. But other 
considerations will almost certainly militate against the supply of 
recruits for the future. Those who have never served as officers in 
Volunteer battalions do not realise the immense difficulty which is 
frequently experienced, even under the easy-going conditions of 
service at present in force, in securing Volunteer recruits. There is 
one well-known Volunteer corps in the West of England which bestows 
a bonus of ten shillings upon any fortunate person who can persuade 
a recruit to come forward and be sworn in. In a midland county 
known to the writer the supply of recruits, which was fairly good 
before the present Bill was shaped, has now materially decreased, 
and the reason given for this diminution is that the men are full of 
suspicion and dislike for some of the suggested changes. 

Practically all Volunteers, officers and men alike, will be keenly 
disappointed if Mr. Haldane persists in the abolition of the Regular 
adjutant. It is not too much to say that the efficiency of a Volunteer 
battalion is in many cases due to the adjutant more than to all the 
other officers put together. He possesses a knowledge of drill, tactics, 
the work of outposts, and so on which few amateurs can obtain, and 
his presence in camp provides a sort of ‘guarantee of good faith’ 
in the work of the battalion. If the Regular sergeant-instructors 
also—now the very mainspring of a company’s efficiency in drill and 
musketry—are to be largely reduced in number (see Memo. Cd. 3296), 
one is at a loss to understand by what conceivable means outlying 
detachments in country districts are to be adequately drilled. 

The rank and file very naturally resent the provision of only 
one suit of clothes per man. What are they to do when—as some- 
times happens in camp—they return from field work drenched to 
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the skin? Do the military advisers of Mr. Haldane expect the men 
of the Territorial regiments to remain for the rest of the day in wet 
khaki? Moreover, the Volunteer is as proud of his well-cut tunic, 
red or otherwise, as his Regular comrade, and his smart appearance 
when he walks out, an object of admiration to his male and female 
friends, is a powerful stimulus to recruiting. The regulation which 
specifies a four years’ enlistment and the infliction of a fine of 5l. 
in case that term of service is not completed is also calculated to alarm 
any young man of the poorer classes who has thoughts of joining 
the new force. Five pounds is a stupendous fine in the eyes of a 
labourer earning from 15s. to 11. a week ; and although the terrors of 
this penalty have been minimised by explanations in the House of 
Commons, such explanations cannot easily be conveyed to hundreds 
of thousands of men, and the mischief wrought by the ill-considered 
and tactless inclusion of this item in the Bill will, I am afraid, be 
difficult to eradicate. 

Again, the Volunteer has, of course, never been granted any pay 
by the State during his camp training, but as half-a-crown has been 
given as a daily ‘camp allowance’ for each man, many battalions 
have distributed one shilling of this as pay and the remaining eighteen- 
pence has served to provide the man with food and for incidental 
expenses. In future each man will receive 1s. 3d. as pay, including 
mess allowance, and, in addition, army rations. As a result of this, 
it is almost certain that in some corps at any rate the standard of 
feeding and general comfort will be appreciably lowered. 

But by far the most serious obstacle to the success of the new 
Territorial Army arises from the virtual obligation of foreign service 
imposed upon its members. In theory of course no such obligation 
exists, and any active service beyond the shores of the British Island 
will be undertaken solely and entirely by the free choice of the 
Volunteer. But as a matter of fact what is contemplated is that units 
of the Territorial Army should volunteer for active service abroad 
in order to supply the wastage of war in the ranks of the ‘ striking 
force’ and the Special Contingent. What would doubtless happen 
in any time of great national stress and peril would be this : a battalion 
would be drawn up on parade and the Colonel, after a short speech 
describing the country’s urgent need for men, would encourage the 
battalion to offer its services and at the same time invite any of the 
men who were unwilling to serve abroad to step out of the ranks. It 
is easy to see that immense moral and social pressure would be brought 
to bear upon any who felt disposed to take the less heroic course, 
and practically everybody in the territorial battalion would follow 
the example of sixty-one embodied Militia regiments in 1900, whose 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men volunteered for active 
service in South Africa almost to a man. 

Will the young man who formerly joined his local Volunteer corps 
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solely for the defence of his country against invasion be equally 
ready as a member of the Territorial Army to undertake the new 
and serious responsibility of foreign service? We may, no doubt, 
be reminded in reply of the Volunteer detachments which offered 
themselves for service in South Africa, and performed the work 
allotted to them in a soldierly and satisfactory manner. Now it is 
true that of some 300,000 Volunteers during the South African war 
about 60,000 offered themselves for service at the front, of whom 
some 20,000 were accepted. But this happened during the preva- 
lence of an almost unexampled war-fever—a war-fever engineered 
by every unscrupulous device of the Colonial and British press, with 
rare exceptions. But what happened when the glamour of the 
campaign had dwindled almost to vanishing point? In December 
1901, the War Office asked for 10,000 volunteers—not 4 per cent. 
of those who remained in England. The response was startling in 
its insignificance! Exactly 1,400 men volunteered, of whom the 
writer was one. 

These facts do not encourage us to rely with much confidence 
on the readiness of any Territorial Army to volunteer for active service 
unless a war happens at the moment to be amazingly popular. And 
there is a minor point which serves to corroborate this belief. In 
1905, during a time of profound peace, an unfortunate circular was 
issued by the War Office authorities inviting Volunteers to be medi- 
cally examined with a view to test their fitness for active service 
abroad in case of necessity. The result was a widespread dissatis- 
faction, and in some cases acute ill-feeling and insubordination. The 
writer left the matter to the decision of the men of his company, 
and fifty per cent. of them declined to be examined. And it may be 
worth while to say in passing that such medical examination as did 
take place revealed the disquieting fact that owing to the prevalence 
of varicose veins, rupture, and other ailments a considerable number 
of our Volunteers, though passed into the ranks originally by the very 
lenient medical tests in vogue, would not in reality be able to under- 
take the wear and tear of a campaign. 

Whether the units of the Territorial Army are willing or unwilling 
to serve abroad in times of national emergency, the most serious 
questions arise in this connection. It is at least conceivable that the 
vast majority of our Regular troops might be absent from these 
islands in Canada, Egypt, South Africa or Western Europe. The 
question of the neutrality of Belgium may be re-opened some day, 
and it seems almost certain that had German troops crossed the 
French frontier in connection with the Moroccan dispute of 1906, 
British troops would have been landed in Europe. If the invasion 
of India from the north-west ever takes place, the military problem 
before us is indeed stupendous. We are told by competent authorities 
that 500,000 men would be required for the first year, of which total 
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India could furnish a force of some 160,000 for service at the front 
apart from garrisons, lines of communication, &c. Without going 
into the question of the immense drafts which would be necessitated 
in subsequent years to repair the wastage of such a campaign, it is 
worth while to reflect on the moral effect which would be produced 
in England and in India by the more or less immediate despatch 
to the front of thousands of ‘ Territorial’ soldiers, brave enough but 
with practically no training at all, to face the disciplined valour of 
the Russian armies. It is true that Siberian troops bore the brunt 
of the terrible fighting at the commencement of the recent war in the 
East, and that the majority of Edhem Pasha’s victorious army in 
1897 were militiamen and not ‘ Nizam’ or regulars. But there is all 
the difference in the world between the military training of the 
Siberian infantryman or the Turkish ‘ Redif’ and that which under 
the most favourable circumstances could have fallen to the lot of the 
‘Territorial ’ rank and file at the outbreak of a war. 

The success of Mr. Haldane’s scheme depends, of course, in the 
main on the patriotism of the community at large, but also in a minor 
degree on the patriotic energy of the ‘County Associations.’ ‘The 
country gentlemen,’ according to the War Minister, are to be ‘ given 
something to do’ ; the practical question is, are they likely to do it ? 
As a rule, the most active and able men in country districts already 
have their hands pretty full, and, even apart from this, there is little 
in the past record of the ‘landed gentry’ to encourage us in the 
belief that they will apply themselves, heart and soul, to the support 
and maintenance of the Territorial Army. You donot change people’s 
700s by calling them members of an association, and what reason is 
there for thinking that the average ‘country gentleman’ will, in the 
future, display more patriotic zeal in connection with our national 
defences than he has exhibited in the past? Patriotism, indeed ! 
Why is it that our Militia officers are no less than one thousand under 
strength ? And how often does a ‘country gentleman’ encourage 
his son to serve in a Volunteer battalion? The ‘national’ and 
‘democratic ’ army is to depend for its supply of young officers on the 
Lords Lieutenant of the counties, who will also preside over the work 
of the associations. Many Volunteers keenly resent the prominence 
accorded to this obsolete official in Mr. Haldane’s scheme. There 
are, it is true, Lords Lieutenant who are able and zealous men ; but it 
is not too much to say that the majority of these dignitaries have 
never taken any active share in the encouragement or maintenance 
of our citizen army beyond, perhaps, the bestowal of a guinea or two 
on local prize funds. 

These feudal ‘ Associations,’ who are to control the destinies of 
‘a nation in arms,’ are required, amongst other things, to furnish the 
Territorial battalions with adequate rifle ranges. If they fulfil this 
requirement, they will deserve the sincere gratitude of the nation. 
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But we are not very sanguine. In many places, no decent ranges can 
be secured for love or money. Some obstacle stands in the way— 
foxes, pheasants, the privacy of the estate, and so on. How can 
anyone expect the Territorial Army, under similar conditions, to raise 
its musketry above the indifferent level at present reached by our 
Volunteers ? 

Another of the duties assigned to the County Associations is ‘ estab- 
lishing and maintaining or fostering and encouraging cadet battalions 
and corps and rifle clubs.’ If this duty involves the expenditure of 
public money, it may fairly be demanded that nothing shall be con- 
tributed from the national exchequer to these secondary and subordinate 
organisations until the needs of the regular and auxiliary forces are 
fully met. In no case whatever should the taxpayer be called upon 
to subsidise cadet corps and rifle clubs unless they are established 
on military lines, with clearly defined obligations imposed upon their 
members. No such obligations can, of course, be laid upon toy 
regiments of small boys which are run to a large extent on a basis of 
gingerbeer and buns. So far from supporting any scheme of national 
defence, the membership of a public school corps is frequently urged 
as a reason for declining any further military service. The writer, in 
endeavouring to secure recruits for the Oxford University Volunteers, 
has, times without number, been met with the excuse: ‘I served two 
years in my school corps, and I think I have done my share. I’ve 
no time up here for Volunteering ; I want to row, or play football and 
cricket.’ And so, out of some 2,500 young men at Oxford, with plenty 
of leisure at their disposal, barely five hundred are found who are 
willing to join the University battalion. 

Again, many of the members of our English rifle clubs are senior 
men who could not conceivably be employed on active service or 
fairly invited to undertake such responsibilities; and unless the 
juniors who are not already ‘ territorials ’ definitely pledge themselves 
to join the county regiments in case of embodiment, they will, I 
feel sure, admit that no claim can be made out for any public subsidy 
to their funds. One cannot help suspecting that the attractiveness 
of such clubs, with their good-fellowship and prizes, may act as a 
positive deterrent from the more arduous, but infinitely more useful 
conditions of Service in a territorial battalion. 

And what, after all, is the real fighting value of the Territorial 
Army when, and if, you get the three hundred thousand men? That 
is the essential point which is never fairly faced by the people of this 
country. 

In the report of the Norfolk Commission this somewhat startling 
pronouncement occurs: ‘The Militia, in its existing condition, is 
unfit to take the field for the defence of the country.’ Now, apart 
from the experimental six months’ training undertaken by some 
regiments, the ordinary Militiaman receives sixty-three days’ training 
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as a recruit, including fourteen days’ musketry, and is then trained 
for twenty-seven days annually. Contrast with this the amount of 
military training which will fall to the lot of the ‘ Territorial’ infantry 
soldier, who will really be a Volunteer under a different name. In 
his first year he will have to put in forty drills of one hour each ; for 
his second, third, and fourth years he will be required to drill for ten 
hours per annum. The annual camp-training of eight or fifteen 
days—an experience which, from a military point of view, is far more 
valuable than all the squad and company drills put together—need 
not necessarily be undertaken at all, though it is probable that a very 
considerable percentage of the men will be willing to go under canvas 
for the shorter period of eight days. Surely, if the Militia under 
existing conditions are ‘ unfit to take the field for the defence of their 
country,’ this verdict applies a fortiori to the future battalions of the 
Territorial Army! The originators of the scheme point by way of 
answer to the embodiment of our second line, which will be brought 
about by the prospect. of a big war or its actual outbreak. The 
Territorial regiments will, it is alleged, be adequate, after six months’ 
hard training, to meet any demands which may be made upon them. 
After six months! Is it likely that any hostile European Power 
which definitely includes the invasion of England in its military 
programme will delay the attempt for six months? The wars of 
the future will in all likelihood be rapid growths, and momentous 
action will follow speedily upon the heels of the formal declaration of 
hostilities. But even if in the absence of our Regulars the God of 
Battles vouchsafes our Territorial Forces six months’ training before the 
invader attempts to set foot in England, and that attempt is successful, 
the opposing forces will be constituted as follows. The average 
Englishman will have had six months’ training, plus fifty hours’ 
squad and company drill, plus a fortnight in camp. The invaders 
will, it may be safely assumed, consist of the picked troops of a great 
Continental army who have undergone a severe discipline and scientific 
training for at least two or three years. Major Seeley, during a Parlia- 
mentary panegyric on the value of Colonial troops in particular and 
amateur soldiers in general, declared that in one case in South Africa 
a single hairdresser behind a pom-pom or a field-gun had held at bay 
a considerable force of British troops. But if any Continental guns 
are ever disembarked on our coasts, they will be worked by men of a 
still more formidable type than the Boer in question! What would 
be the result of a conflict between forces so unevenly matched ? 
Making full allowance for the natural courage of our race and the 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused by the defence of our country and our 
homes, can any of us who have studied military problems or gained 
practical knowledge of the meaning of war feel reasonably certain 
of our army’s success? Dress your Territorial Army as you will, 
organise them as well as you can, appoint as many brigadier-generals 
Vor. LXI—No, 363 3C 
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to command them as you like ; they will, unless they are trained for 
longer periods, remain the merest amateurs. And the voice of history 
and experience tells us that sooner or later the amateur goes down 
before the professional in all walks of life. The quality of mere animal 
courage is far more evenly distributed amongst mankind than is 
sometimes imagined. The chief factor which differentiates between 
the first-rate and the second-rate soldier is nothing more or less than 
training and discipline. As with advancing civilisation the amenities 
of life increase there will be less and less of natural inclination to risk 
it. And the thing which leads a soldier to keep his head above the 
parapet of a trench when the shrapnel are bursting, or to jump up from 
behind his anthill or rock for another rush towards the enemy’s earth- 
works in front—the vera causa of this phenomenon is the habit of drill, 
discipline, and obedience to orders. There is no royal road to military 
efficiency ; like most things worth having in this world, it can be 
reached only by hard work and self-sacrifice ; we shall not secure it 
by ‘playing at soldiers.’ Captain Tulloch, the author of an able 
paper in a recent number of the Journal of the United Service Insti- 
tution, only repeats the almost universal verdict of military experts 
when he declares that if a German detachment of two hundred and fifty 
men met a battalion of British troops trained on the present Volunteer 
lines, they would ‘ go through them like a knife through butter.’ 
How, then, can we provide ourselves with a Home Army which 
may be relied upon with confidence to render successful invasion a 
practical impossibility ? There are two alternatives. The first is 
compulsory service on the lines adopted by every civilised nation 
except Great Britain and the United States. No words need be wasted 
over this suggestion, for the simple reason that, quite apart from the 
merits and demerits of the scheme, the people of this country flatly 
refuse to entertain it. No British Government dare introduce a 
measure of conscription or compulsory military training, which, 
while it would provide us with an absolute guarantee for England’s 
security, seems utterly foreign to the temper and spirit of our people. 
I venture to think that there is only one possible alternative— 
not by any means a counsel of perfection, but the best we can hope 
for. Boldly face the difficulties involved in such differentiation, 
organise a portion of the new Territorial Force on the basis of a solid 
month’s training per annum, and regard the rest as a kind of landwehr, 
trained on the lines proposed in the Bill. Recognise once and for all 
that we cannot get really adequate work, military or otherwise, out 
of our fellow-citizens unless we pay them fairly for such work ; 
recognise further that a Volunteer who gives up a month or a week— 
in many cases his entire ‘ holidays ’"—has clearly a right to receive a 
far higher rate of pay than a professional soldier who makes the Army 
his career for the time being. The material of our Volunteer bat- 
talions at present and our Territorial Army of the future is splendid, 
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probably without its equal in the world, and greatly superior in many 
ways to that from which our Militia lads are recruited. The majority of 
our ‘ Territorial ’ recruits would doubtless refuse to undergo a month’s 
training under stringent conditions, but you would in all probability 
find, say, sixty thousand men who would undertake these terms 
of service provided you paid them well during their time in camp 
—that is the crux of the whole question. We should in this way 
possess for home defence, in addition to such Regulars as were 
available, and the ‘Special Contingent’ in our depots, some sixty 
thousand ‘Territorials’ of fine physique and morale, with a good 
month’s training every year to their credit, and, as a last line, some 
240,000 ‘ reserves’ who had undergone the modicum of training and 
musketry suggested in the Bill for the entire force. 

The nation is grateful to Mr. Haldane for the untiring devotion 
which characterises his work; military experts are grateful to him 
for the courage and straightforward character of a scheme which has 
reduced the chaos of our defensive forces to something like order ; 
and all of us who have willingly served in the auxiliary forces, and 
intend to persevere in that loyal service whatever shape the Bill may 
take, owe the War Minister an especial debt of gratitude, because for 
the first time in our recent history a British Government has taken the 
auxiliary forces seriously. Those who have not served as officers in 
a Volunteer corps little realise what we have had to endure in the 
past from stupid ridicule—England is the only country in the world 
where a man could be laughed at for wearing his King’s uniform— 
from social disparagement, and, worst of all, fulsome flattery which 
we well knew to be undeserved. 

I venture to say in conclusion that my sole motive in writing this 
article has been the desire to see the Bill so altered that it may help 
more effectually to guarantee the inviolability of our shores. People 
who profess to love their country, but absolutely decline to defend it, 
and openly allege their complete ignorance of military matters, assert 
that invasion is impossible. The answer to this dogmatism is that 
practically every military expert in this country and on the Continent, 
while acknowledging the difficulties of an invasion of Great Britain, 
regards these difficulties as not necessarily insurmountable. I am a 
Radical who declared the South African campaign to be unnecessary 
and impolitic; I have no objection to the epithet of ‘ Little Englander; ’ 
I have seen too much of war to glory in it, and Imperialism has few 
charms for me. All I want is the security of my country, and the 
more I have seen of practical soldiering in different parts of the world, 
the more deeply I have realised the immense peril we incur from our 
inveterate habit of ‘playing at soldiers,’ and the more thoroughly 
felt the significance of the late Sir George Chesney’s words—‘ a nation 
which is too selfish to defend its liberty deserves to lose it.’ 

E, N. BENNETT. 
3c2 
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‘LET US MAKE MAN.’—Gen. i. 26. It is an old and much-disputed 
question among commentators how this usus loguendi is to be inter- 
preted. On the threshold of Revelation, when the Almighty puts 
forth His creating power, a diversity of agents seems to be at work. 
A short and simple solution is that of the grammarians, that it is 
merely the ‘plural of majesty’ or royalty that is here employed. 
‘The King is as a thousand of the people’ (2 Sam. xviii. 3), and 
fulness of power and attributes may be expressed by plurality. This 
explanation is now generally surrendered. ‘ We’ as the royal style 
was not used by Oriental potentates, but the simple autocratic ‘I.’ 
The interpretation very generally adopted by the patristic writers 
and later theologians was that we have here an adumbration of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,' in a consultation of the Divine Persons among 
themselves. But such a proleptic occurrence of a doctrine not revealed 
till long afterwards would be a complete anachronism. To find 
Trinitarian language in an early Hebrew document would be no less 
preposterous than to put metaphysical terminology in the mouth 
of an infant. Some writers conceive the creating words as having 
been addressed specifically to the mediating Logos, to Michael,’ or 
to the Son.* So Milton : 


The omnipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not He 
Present) thus to His Son audibly spake : 
‘ Let us make now man in our image, man 
In our similitude.’—Par. Lost, vii. 516-520. 


And before him Joshua Sylvester : 


He consults with ’s only Son 
(His own true Pourtrait) what proportion, 
What gifts, what grace, what soule He should bestowe 
Vpon His Vice-Roy of this Realm belowe.* 


K6nig and others suggest that the plural in a self-invitation to 
action has only a psychological origin. 


1 Aug. De Trin. vii. 6,12; Arnobius, &c. 

2 So Cheyne, Bible Problems, 229. See Delitzsch, Babel and Pible, 105. 
% Origen, Contra Cels. v. 37 sub fin. 

* Divine Weekes and Workes, 1621, 125. 
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Then afterward they said, 
Taking strange counsel, as if He who worked 
Hitherto should not henceforth work alone: 
‘Let us make man’; and God did look upon 
That Divine Word which was the form of God.° 


In the present paper I propose to examine the passage in the light 
of an ancient Semitic tradition which has left distinct traces in many 
other parts of Scripture, and helps to explain not a few allusions which 
would otherwise remain obscure. It has been proved to demonstra- 
tion that the earlier chapters of Genesis have parallels and corre- 
spondences with the old Babylonian tablets, both evidently belonging 
to a common Semitic tradition. The compiler of Genesis was inspired 
to eliminate and reject all the mythological and polytheistic elements 
in the ancient documents which were repugnant to the pure mono- 
theism of the Hebrew faith; but we cannot be greatly surprised 
if some small details, which were implicit and latent in the original 
records, now and again either escaped his vigilance, or possibly were 
let pass as susceptible of a harmless meaning. To the latter class 
probably belongs the statement that Jahveh, the Supreme Deity, 
had some co-operating helpers whom He admitted to His counsel 
when about to create the highest of His creatures, saying ‘ Let us 
make man.’ We shall see that such a Divine council of Heavenly 
Beings was familiar in the land from which the Hebrews emigrated, 
and the conception may probably have heen a part of their inherited 
beliefs. It will be well, however, to begin our investigation by 
inquiring what meaning was attached to the passage by Jewish 
writers. 

The prevailing tradition among the Rabbins seems to have been 
that God associated with Himself a ‘ consultative Sanhedrim of angels’ 
with whom He condescended to take counsel and whom He permitted 
to co-operate with Himself in the work of man’s creation.” According 
tothe Talmud, God, enthroned in the seventh heaven, is encircled by 
His ministering angels, the Chajoth, the Ophannim, and the Seraphim, 
and ‘He executes no decree without first consulting His Heavenly 
Host.’® So Abulpharaj, Rab Akha, and other authorities quoted in 
Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, pp. 209-16. The ‘Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel’ record that ‘when God wished to create the world He 
called the company of angels, commanded by the archangel Michael, 
and said unto them “‘ Let us make man in our image, according to our 
likeness ”’ (ed. Gaster, vi. 3, p.14 ). St. Basil refers to this as a 
well-known Jewish belief.? To one inquiring ‘ Why was the plural ?’ 
Rabbi Yochanan replied, ‘Because the Holy One, blessed be He! 


5 J. Ingelow,’ Poems, 1885, i. 280; ef. Prov. viii. 22-30. 

® See Zimmern, The Babylonian and Hebrew Genesis, 1-64. 

7 Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 749. 

8 Kalisch, Leviticus, ii. 308. ® Hexameron, ix. c. 6. 
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never does anything without consulting the Supernal Family [=the 
angels]; as it issaid, “ This matter is by decree of the watchers, and 
the demand by the word of the Holy Ones”’ (Dan. iv. 17).'° It is 
not merely that God imparts to the angels His intention to create a 
superior being to any He had yet made, and admits their presence 
as keenly interested spectators (as in Job xxxviii. 7), but He allows 
them to share in this creation as joint-workers with Himself. It was 
similarly believed that when Jahveh Elohim, in Gen. iii. 22, said 
‘The man is become as one of us,’ He is referring to His heavenly 
subordinates, the Elohim, whom He associated with Himself in working 
as well as in name. It was a knowledge like theirs to which Adam 
had attained by his offence ; and the Jewish targumist adds that the 
Lord God said to His ministering angels, ‘Let us decree to drive 
Adam out of Eden since he has transgressed.’'! ‘ We gave him work,’ 
say the angels in the ‘ Book of Jubilees,’ ‘ and we instructed him to 
do everything that is suitable for tillage ’ (iii. 15, ed. Charles). 

Philo’s explanation is to the same effect, that God in saying ‘ Let 
us make man’ assumed other beings to Himself as assistants.’ The 
plurality of makers indicates that the Father is conferring with His 
‘powers ’ (Suvdpers),'* Philo meaning by His ‘ powers’ the Elohim 
or angelic agencies who as subordinate ‘ words’ (A0d-yov), act as inter- 
mediate helpers under the Divine Word, and form an attendant body- 
guard of the Almighty. Ideas analogous to these were, no doubt, 
present to the mind of the writer of Genesis, and many allusions in 
other parts of Scripture point to the same conclusion. Elohim, ‘ the 
Powers,’ and Qedoshim, ‘the Holy Ones,’ are used for God conjoined 
with His executive angels, as we might speak of ‘the staff’ of the 
Heavenly Army, or ‘ the Court’ on high. 

Dr. Driver remarks that in early times ‘the distinction between 
God and Divine beings was not so clearly,drawn by the Hebrews as 
it is by us.’'* Not only are the angels called ‘the sons of God,’ but 
they share with Him the common title of Elohim, so that it sometimes 
becomes a matter of difficulty to decide whether the true reference is 
to them or to God. In Psalm viii. 5, was man ‘ made a little lower 
than God’ (R.V.), or ‘than the angels’ (LXX)? Delitzsch and 
others consider that man is there represented as little inferior to the 
angels, in whose likeness he was made when God associated them with 
Himself in His creation. It is to be noted as of importance that the 
correct rendering of Ecclesiastes xii. 1 is ‘Remember thy Creators 
in the days of thy youth’; and, further, that St. Thomas Aquinas, 
as a theologian, admits ‘there may have been some ministry of angels 
in connection with the formation of the body of man, as there may 

‘© Hershon, Talmudic Com. on Genesis, 64. Similarly in the Parsi Gathas the 
address ‘ you’ takes in Ahuramazda and the Ameshaspentas, Haug, Parsis, 305. 

" Targ. Jonathan, in Gen. iii. 12 De Mundi op. xxiv. 18 De Fug. xiii. 

Comm. on Gen. iii. 5. At a later time Isaiah thinks it necessary to insist 
‘ Jehovah who created the heaven He is the Divine-Powers’ (ha-Eléhim, xlv. 18). 
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be hereafter with regard to the Resurrection’ (Compendium of the 
Summa Theologica, pt. 2, ch. 91, Eng. trans. 1906, p. 232). 

This council of chosen angels God was believed to convene when 
ordinances or operations of His providential government of more than 
ordinary importance were to be carried out. He calls the attention 
of these heavenly counsellors to the presumption of the builders of 
Babel, and takes them into His plan for frustrating their ambition : 
‘Come, let us go down and there confound their language ’ (Gen. xi. 7). 
So in the ‘ Book of Jubilees’ where the angels are made to say ‘ We 
descended with the Lord to see the city and the tower’ (x. 23).'5 A 
very analogous conception in an inscription of Ramses the Third may 
be compared, where the god who exists by himself, Ra, on hearing 
the words that men had spoken against him, decrees their destruction : 
and summons before his face the ancient deities who were with him 
in the primordial world, that he may take counsel with them what 
he shall do to his revolting subjects.'* 

A vivid presentment of the heavenly Court is given in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 Kings xxii. 19 f.), where Jahveh is seen seated on His throne, 
with the celestial host standing in attendance on His right hand and 
on His left. He consults with them at length as to which of their 
number shall undertake the office of betraying Ahab to his destruction. 
He listens to their proposals, as one says on this manner and another 
says on that manner. Eventually He accepts the offer of one spirit 
which volunteers for the service, and after inquiring his proposed 
mode of procedure despatches him to earth. A similar scene occurs 
in Job i. 6. This vision no doubt accurately portrays the contem- 
porary conception of Jahveh and his counsellors.” A like anthropo- 
morphic vision is given in Isaiah vi. 1 seg. Jahveh is seen seated 
on a lofty throne in His Palace (Heb. hekal=Assyr. e-kal, ‘a great 
house’) with His royal robe widely extended over the pavement. 
The Great King takes counsel with His trusted ministers who stand 
in waiting, and asks, ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?’ 
(ver. 8). The mission is the joint action of Himself and His angelic 
courtiers as of a Heavenly Cabinet. There is a plain allusion also in 
Job xv. 18, where Eliphaz mocks at Job’s assumption of wisdom, and 
asks him if he had helped with the creation : 


Wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Didst thou attend in the council of God? 


i.e. when the creation of the world was being deliberated wast thou in 
the secrets of the conclave? In quite a similar way in Jeremiah 
(xxviii. 18) false prophets are rebuked with the question whether they 
had been ‘in the council of Jahveh.’ The word for ‘council’ in 

So Targ. Yer. on Gen. xi. 7; Pirke.R. El. (Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 587); 
Kalisch, Leviticus, ii. 308. 


16 Navyille, Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. viii. 412, 420. 
 ¢A celestial deliberative assembly.’ Kautsch in Hastings’ B.D. v. 643. 
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either case is séd, which is literally a synedrion or ‘sitting together,’ 
the session (sederunt) of a deliberative assembly.'* This explains a 
recondite allusion in the Religio Medici of learned Sir Thomas Browne : 
‘I was not only before myself but Adam, that is, in the idea of God, 
and the decree of that synod held from all eternity ’ (sec. lix.). 

This conception of a Heavenly Council, in which the angels who 
partake of God’s wisdom (2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20, xix. 28) assemble, occurs 
several times in the Psalms. 

The heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Jahveh, 

Thy faithfulness also in the assembly of the holy ones. . . 
Who among the sons of God is like unto Jahveh ? 

A God very terrible in the council of the holy ones, 


And to be feared above all them that stand round about Him. 
Ps, Ixxxix. 5-7. 


The Holy Ones (Q2déshim) or Elohim, who encircle Him in solemn 
assembly, form the angelic court (séd) : '® 


God standeth in the assembly of Elohim, 
He judgeth among the Elohim.—Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 


And a like meaning if we follow the LXX and Vulgate is to be 
found in Psalm exxxviii. 1: 


I will give Thee thanks with my whole heart; 
Before the Elohim [ = angels] will I sing praises unto Thee. 


The same idea underlay the prevalent Jewish tradition that the 
angels took an active part in the giving of the Law on Sinai, as assessors 
to God in announcing its ordinances (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19), a belief 
grounded on the statement of Deut. xxxiii. 2, that when Jahveh 
beamed forth upon the mountain ‘He came out of Holy Myriads,’ 
i.e. a countless number of attendant angels; for, as the LXX adds, 
‘the angels were with Him on His right hand.’ In the ‘Book of 
Jubilees,’ however, only the Angel of the Presence acts as intermediary 
in giving the Law to Moses (i. 27) ; but He bore the name of ‘ Angel 
of a Great Council’ (LXX, Isaiah ix. 6). Compare Ps. lxviii.17. This 
chief of the angels is the Divine Logos, and probably identical with 
the Interpreter Angel of Job xxxiii. 23, who is ‘ one of the thousand,’ 
the exponent, apparently, of the definite number of chosen ones who 
stand nearest to God and form the Privy Council of heaven, the elect 
or chosen angels of 1 Tim. v.21. Some might here venture to compare 
the Chaldean ‘counsellor deities,’ of a planetary nature, some of 
whom were named ‘interpreters’ and ‘judges.’*? A much surer 
comparison is that of the ‘ watchers,’ the sleepless angels who form 
the Heavenly Council and by whose decree men are sentenced to 


® Others connect séd with Syr. s*wddd, talk, as if ‘ parliament.’ 

'® See G. H. Pember, The Church and the Mysteries, 369 seq.; Edersheim, Jesus 
the Messiah, ii. 749. 

2 Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. ii. 148; Pusey, Daniel, 527. 
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punishment (Dan. iv. 17; Book of Enoch, xii. 2, 3).2" They act as 
assessors to the Supreme Judge, and will appear with Him on the 
Mount of Olives in the Day of Judgment (Zech. xiv.5). The passages 
we have been considering which represent the angels as an assembly 
or court auxiliary to the Almighty, and, in particular, as encircling 
Him on the mountain top, find their best interpretation in the 
prophecy of Isaiah (xiv. 13), where a presumptuous: monarch vaunts 
that he would scale the skies and usurp the very seat of God in the 
mount of the heavenly assembly: ‘I will ascend to the heavens, 
above the stars of Elohim I will exalt my throne; I will sit on the 
mountain of assembly in the recesses of the north.’ The mount of 
assembly is the holy mount of Elohim in Ezekiel xxviii. 13, but the 
words being placed in the mouth of a Babylonian king have an evident 
reference to Babylonian beliefs, and the same remark applies to the 
conception of the ‘ watchers’ above. As a matter of fact the Mount 
of the World (Kharsag Kurkura) on which the gods dwelt is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the temple E-Sharra, 
‘the House of Assembly,’ or of the host of gods, was built as a repre- 
sentation of it.?? Besides this Mount of Assembly which lay to the 
north, the legendary quarter sacred to divinities, the Babylonian 
religion knew of another meeting-place of the gods which lay on the 
Eastern horizon.”*> This was Ubshu-Kenna, ‘ the Brilliant Chamber’ ; 
it was there that Marduk proposed to his father, Ea, in the assembly 
of the gods that he should create man by taking of [his own] flesh and 
bone, and it was with the concurrence and approval of this divine 
council that Marduk, himself styled ‘the counsellor of the gods,’ 
went forth as their champion to quell the dragon-power of chaos. 
Indeed the creation tablets (vi) expressly state that a council of the 
gods was summoned in order to authorise and empower Marduk 
to undertake the work of creation.” In accepting the commission he 
addresses his fellow-deities with the words, ‘In Ubshu-Kenna assembled 
come ye joyfully together.’ Another tablet refers to living creatures, 
cattle, and the beasts of the field as having been produced by the gods 
in their assembly ;*> and a hymn to Marduk thus addresses him : 

Creator of grain and plants, who caused the green herb to spring up, 

Who is revered in the house of counsel. 
See Boscawen, First of Empires, 309. 

In the earliest times it is Ea, with whom Hommel would equate 
the Hebrew Jah, that is found presiding over the assembled deities, 
who are grouped as a kind of court around him. But this presidency 

1 Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 590; Kalisch, Lev. ii. 289. 

22 Hommel, Die Insel der Seligen, 35; Boscawen, Bible and Monuments, 153; 
Schrader, Cun. Insc. ii. 79; Radau, Creation Story, 55. 

3 Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 630. 

*4 Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch, 124; King, Bab. Religion, 58-63; 


Jastrow, 422-3 ; Hastings, B.D. v. 572. 
* King, 81. Sayce, Gifford Lectures, 394 
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was afterwards transferred to the kindly mediating god Marduk, 
who in all probability was the very being that Abram worshipped for 
the first seventy years of his life,and must therefore have largely 
coloured his religious conceptions.”* It is certainly remarkable that 
the Genesis narrative which allows the Divine powers (Elohim) to 
participate in man’s creation, although Jahveh Himself is the Supreme 
Creator, agrees with the old Semitic tradition as preserved in the 
Babylonian Creation Tablets, which, while representing Ea as the 
sovereign god, admit not only his son Marduk but the subordinate 
deities as a body to take part in making the world. Similarly in 
another series, when the deluge is about to be sent upon the earth, 
it is determined by the gods in council, and when Ishtar afterwards 
repented of her assent she lamented, ‘ Because I assented to an evil 
thing in the council of the gods.’ *’ So in the Gilgamesh tablet x : 


The Anunnaki, the great gods, are assembled, 
Mammitum, maker of fates, sets with them the destinies.”* 


‘ Assur, the great Lord, King of all the assembly of the great gods,’ 
occurs in an inscription of Shalmaneser ;*® and ‘I confess to thee, 
Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods,’ in a prayer of Assurbanipal.*’ 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets have shown us that the religious ideas 
of Babylonia were well known in Palestine about 1500 B.c., and it is 
quite possible that it was from the Canaanite inhabitants that the 
Israelites adopted some of their minor beliefs which were already 
familiar to them in part from the Abrahamite tradition. Among 
these we may perhaps number the idea of an angelic council subsidiary 
to the God of Heaven.*' 

Further developments of the conception are not wanting. The 
Council of Angels, presided over by the Almighty, was from another 
point of view regarded as the family of which He was the head. The 
angels, the ‘Sons of God ’ (Elohim), or partakers of the Divine nature, 
and God Himself (Elohim) their Father, together constituted the 
celestial family, with features of subordination and union similar to 
those of an earthly household. When God says ‘ Let us make man,’ 
He so speaks, according to Rabbi Yochanan, because ‘ the Holy One, 
blessed be He! never does anything without consulting the Supernal 
Family.’*’ In Talmudic literature the upper household (familia) 
consisting of ’elyénim (superi), the angels of the heavenly court, are 
often contrasted with Israel, His servants on earth.** Thus Rab 


26 Radau, 57-59. * King, 127, 134. % Pinches, O. Test. and Babylonia, 100. 

* Records of the Past, iii. 82. 3% R.P. (new ser.), vi. 104. 

3! The prevalence of the idea is shown by the repudiation of it in the Book of 
Enoch : ‘ Ten thousand times ten thousand were before Him ; but He required not any 
holy counsel,’ xiv. 22. 

* Hershon, Genesis, 62; Driver, Gen. 14. P’malydh shel maa’lah, ‘the Family 
above.’ 

3 Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 585. 
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Saphra used to offer a prayer, ‘May it please Thee, O Lord our God, 
to maintain peace in the family above as well as in the family below,’ ** 
which may help to throw some light on the somewhat enigmatical 
exclamation ‘ Peace in Heaven!’ (St. Luke xix. 36), with which the 
Pharisaic party greeted the coming of Messiah. A further allusion 
may be noticed in Ephesians iii. 15, which—though it has escaped the 
observation of the commentators in loco—serves to show that this 
Rabbinical idea was, as we might expect, familiar to St. Paul. It is 
there stated that there is a family in heaven which owns the same 
Divine Fatherhood as every family upon earth—the angelic as well as 
the human brotherhood. It further appears that the exalted beings 
who were admitted to share in the Divine counsels were privileged to 
occupy seats or thrones in the Heavenly Council chamber. In Daniel 
vii. 9, when the Ancient of Days doth sit, a number of thrones are set 
for the angelic assessors who attend Him in His judgment. Similarly 
in the Book of Wisdom, xiii. 18, the Almighty Word who leaps down 
from heaven to inflict judgments on the earth is said to descend out of 
God’s royal thrones (plur., not ‘throne’ as in the A.V.). The being 
intended is probably the Metatron, or Metathronos,*® the Divine Word, 
who sits amidst the thrones (meta thronous), occupying the position 
nearest to the throne of the Father. It is the Angel of His Face or 
Presence (Is. lxiii. 9), the Mediator and Protector of Israel, the Prince 
of the Angels, and one with Michael.** The Metatron is mentioned 
first in the Babylonian Talmud, and corresponds, apparently, to the 
Babylonian wr-sag, the chief attendant or prime minister, through 
whom En-lil, ‘ the King of heaven and earth,’ speaks, acts, and reveals 
himself. This ur-sag, or head minister, is Nin-gir-su, whom Radau 
identifies with the Angel of Jahveh’s presence.*” 

A presentment similar to that in Daniel occurs in the Apocalyptic 
Vision of St. John (Rev. iv. 4), where four-and-twenty thrones are 
seen encircling («v«doGev) the central throne, each occupied by a 
judicial assessor of venerable aspect. We may compare in the ‘ Book 
of Jubilees,’ ‘all the angels of the Presence and all the angels of sanctifi- 
cation, these two great classes, He hath bidden us to keep the Sabbath 
with Him in heaven and on earth’ (ii. 18). 

In the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah’ (first century a.p.) the thrones have 
become a distinct order of angels. ‘It is He alone to whose voice all 
the heavens and thrones give answer ’ (viii. 8, and vii. 15, ed. Charles, 
and Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi, 3). Hence St. Paul 
(Col. i. 16) gives the name of ‘thrones’ to the highest or regal rank 
of the celestial hierarchy who dwell in the seventh heaven in the 
immediate presence of God. 


34 Hershon, 330. 
% Metatron was held to be the chief of the five angel-princes. Edersheim, Jesu 
the Messiah, ii. 747. 


3% Jewish Encycl. viii. 519, seq. %7 Story of Genesis, 48. 
seq y 
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It is these exalted angels, no doubt, which in the Biblical narrative 
were conceived as co-operating in the work of man’s creation. The 
conception is one less familiar and agreeable to Christian exegetes 
than it was to Jewish. It seemed to trench on the supreme preroga- 
tive of the one Creator, that created beings should be workers together 
with God. It is possible to see, however, that the Jewish understand- 
ing of the creating ‘we’ helps to remove a glaring difficulty in the 
narrative which the commentators, with a strange unanimity, have 
agreed to ignore. I mean the statement that man was made in the 
image of God. They have thought it sufficient to suggest that this 
refers to the rational, moral, and spiritual side of man’s nature which 
has affinities with the Divine. But what about the corporeal part ? 
Is this no true part of man? Adam was not created an unbodied 
spirit, but a compound creature, consisting of a lower bodily nature, 
fashioned in the first place, to which a higher spiritual nature was 
added. According to the common exegesis, this original and funda- 
mental part of his constitution (Gen. ii. 7) was not made in the likenes s 
of anything in the heavens above, and has no reference made to it in 
the statement that ‘ Elohim created man in His own likeness.’ Obvi- 
ously the difficulty is that the corporeal cannot resemble the purely 
spiritual. But if with the Jewish writers, and probably the author of 
Genesis, we take Elohim to mean the Divine beings, the company of 
heaven, who are not pure spirit in the sense that God is, the difficulty 
disappears. Revelation rather leads us to believe that the angels 
have a form, and a form akin to the human. Whenever they have 
appeared on earth it was always as men (Gen. xviii. 19; xix. 5; 
Ezek. ix. 10; St. Mark xvi. 5; Acts i. 10, &.). It is always taken 
for granted that for anthropomorphic reasons these angelic visitors 
merely assumed the human form for the nonce; but it is equally 
open to belief that this may have been their proper and original 
shape, and that it is men who have been made in their semblance, 
and not vice versa, because at the Creation man was made a little 
lower than the Elohim (angels), and in their likeness. Since to 
the author of Genesis the angels (Elohim) were beings who wore 
a similar form to that of men, and could hold intercourse with 
women after the manner of men (vi. 4), he had no difficulty in 
conceiving that men were made in their ‘image’ or shape (ézelem), 
a word which properly suggests the idea of external and material 
resemblance. On the other hand, the words ‘after our likeness’ 
(demith) are rather suggestive of ideal and abstract agreement.”* 
Thus the twofold phrase might mean, Let us, Jahveh and the 
angels, the Elohim or Divine beings, make man, on his corporeal side 
in the angelic form, hereafter to be called human, while I, Jahveh, 
make him after My Godlike semblance, with an intellectual and spiritual 
nature resembling My Own. This was the view held by Philo (De 


38 Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, pt. i. ch. i.; and so Driver. 
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Fug. xiii.), by Abenezra, Maimonides, and Ben Melech. The latter, 
e.g., says that Adam was created in the image of angels, with breath 
given him by God Himself.** Thus the angels were the true ‘ Adam 
Kadmon’ of the Kabalists, the original type of humanity, or pattern 
in the heavens, of which the earthly Adam was an image.‘’ There is 
a reference in the Book of Job to this primeval or archetypal man, 
who sat in-the Council of God before the creation of the world and shared 
in the Divine wisdom. Eliphaz questions Job with the words : 


Art thou the first man that was born ? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Didst thou listen in the council of God ? (xv. 7, 8), 


a.e. when the creation was planned, and the words ‘ Let us make man’ 
were spoken. A passage curiously similar to this occurs in the Sartor 
Resartus : ‘Was Man with his experience present at the Creation to 
see how it all went on? ... Did the Maker take them [scientific 
individuals] into His counsel ?’ (bk. iii. ch. 8). 

Rabbi Judah a Levi adds that the angels to whom God then 
spoke, and to whom the prophets in human shape were made like, 
were called the Metatron and ‘the Man on high’ (Adam ’elyén) ; and 
that terrestrial man being similar to them is in a secondary sense 
made in the likeness of God.'' The Kabalists, in the ‘ Zohar,’ explain 
that the Lord, when He said ‘ Let us make man,’ using the plural, 
spoke to the angelic beings, requiring their help, because, if he were 
made directly by Himself, he would be entirely divine, ‘ therefore, 
let the body be furnished by you, and I will supply the other portion, 
which is the soul.’*’ Delitzsch, indeed, contemplates it as psycho- 
logically possible that while man derived his spiritual nature imme- 
diately from God, he received his bodily part mediately from those 
who already, by creation, bore the image of God. He is a son of the 
Heavenly Family, which consists of God and His angels.** 

That the twofold elements of man’s nature must have a twofold 
origin, as Philo argued, is an idea already developed in the Timaus of 
Plato,‘ and assumed a prominent position in the speculations of the 
Gnostic sects. It was probably rooted in the conviction that the 
transcendent God is separated from matter by an infinite gulf which 
must be spanned by some intermediary. The intervention of some 
beings other than pure spirit is demanded by a material creation. 
That which is born of the spirit is spirit, but that which is flesh is 
generated otherwise. Some such idea possibly underlay the words 
‘ Let us make man,’ which find an echo in the teaching of the Gnostic 


8° Miclol. Yophi, Gen. i., in Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, 213, col. 2. 

© Etheridge, Heb. Literature, 305, 317. See Stier, Words of the Angels, xix. 

41 Manasseh ben Israel, T’he Conciliator (1632), i. 14 (ed. 1842). 

2 Tbid. 8 Biblical Psychology, 79. 

44 ¢ Of the Divine part the Deity Himself was the Creator, but the creation of the 
mortal part He committed to His offspring, the lesser deities ’ (ch. xliv.). 
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Ophites. They represented the Creator, or Demiurge, whom they 
called Ialdabaoth, as commissioning the six planetary angels, over 
whom he presided, to create man in their own image as the crowning 
proof of their creative energy. To the mere corporal form produced 
by them Ialdabaoth himself imparts the breath of a living soul.. 
As he is of the same nature as the six starry angels of whom he is the 
head, there is no doubt a personification here of the seven planets as 
angelic beings. In exactly the same manner Ahura-Mazda, the 
supreme Spirit of Zoroastrian belief, was counted in with the six 
Ameshaspentas as forming the seven potent and ‘immortal bene- 
factors with the watchful eyes,’ ** and this was derived from the 
Babylonian star-cult of the seven planets.‘ 

To the same source may be traced ‘the Seven Administrators ’ 
(dioikete) who co-operate with God, according to Hermes Trismegistus, 
-in the making of man.’ These gods, who ‘encompass in circles the 
sensible world,’ as Superior Intelligences or principal angels ‘ distribute 
of the seminal nature,’ and ‘each by his proper power sets forward 
that ordained to him.’** These, again, can hardly be separated from 
the seven archangels, ‘the holy ones who watch,’ of the Book of 
Enoch (xxi. 357, ed Charles); ‘the watchers’ of Daniel iv. 13, 
17, the exalted class of angels who form God’s ‘ counsel of the holy 


ones.’ *° 
The seven 


Who in God’s presence, nearest to His throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are His eyes 
That run through all the heavens.*° 


Indeed, a crowd of analogous ideas, which we can only glance at, 
demand comparison here: ‘the Divine Seven’ of the Babylonian 
mythology, who seem to be the seven Igigi, or spirits of heaven ; 
‘the seven holy angels’ of Tobit xii. 15, ‘ which go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One’; ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God ’ (Rev. viii. 2); ‘the seven spirits which are before His throne ’ 
(Rev. i. 4) ; ‘ the seven spirits of God and the seven stars ’ (Rev. i. 20; 
ili. 1). All alike appear to be ultimately traceable to the seven planets, 
conceived as ministering spirits who carried out the Divine plans in 
the government of the world, and exercised especially a powerful 
astrological influence over the body of man, as the use of such terms as 
‘ jovial,’ ‘ saturnine,’ ‘ mercurial,’ still attests.*' Hence probably arose 


Haug, Parsis, 210, 305. Compare ‘the six white ones’ of Enoch, &c. 21, and 
Ezek. ix. 2. 

4° Cheyne, Encycl. Bibl. 167 note. ‘7 Poemandres, i. 9-16. 

® Ibid. iii. 1, 3. Jewish Encycl. i. 590. 

3 Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 648-51. ‘ The seven angels which were created first 
minisier before Him within the curtain.’—Chronicles of Jerahmeel, i. 10. 

5! Dionysius the Areopagite regards the Seven Orders of Angels next after the 
Seraphim and Cherubim as Intelligences of the seven planets. So T. Heywood, 
Hierarchie of the Blessed Angelis, 1635. J. Colet, On the Hierarchies of Dionysius, 


19, ed. Lupton. 
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the further belief that their instrumentality was involved in the creation 
of man, an idea thus expressed in a Gnostic apocryphon, the Codex 
Nasareus, ‘ Arise, O Adam, shake off thy foul body, house of clay, 
which the seven star-angels made for thee ’ (p. 141). 

Further parallels to the Heavenly Council of the Hebrews and the 
collaborating angels might be adduced from the Ethnic religions if 
space allowed. We might refer to the associate deities in a mytho- 
logical text who assist the Egyptian sun-god Tmu in creating the 
body of man ;* the seven stellar spirits Taasu, who aid Thoth in his 
calculations as to the universe.** ‘ None other in the assembly of the 
gods resembleth him’ [Ra, the sun-god] says ‘an Egyptian hymn.” 
The Homeric Boulé, or court, of Zeus, meeting on Olympos, and the 
concilium deorum which Jupiter convened in the palace of the skies 
at critical junctures,** will occur toeveryone. Inthe Teutonic Voluspa 
similarly ‘the most high gods take counsel together’ when they 
arrange the movements of the heavenly bodies (De la Saussaye, Teud. 
Rel., 343). 

A. SmyTHE PaLMER. 


52 See Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, p. 226. The influence of the stars was due 
to the divinities or angels (Elohim), who resided in them. ‘The Heavens appeared in 
seven circles and gods in their stellar forms, and the constellations were severally 
enumerated with the gods in them.’—Hermes Trismegistus, Poemandres, iii. (27, 
ed. Chambers). According to Maimonides, the universe was developed by the influ- 
ence of the spheres, which are intellects (Guide to Perplexed, ed. Friedlander, i. Ixvii.). 

58 Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. xxiii. 174. 54 Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. viii. 210. 

55 Brugsch, Oase el Khargeh, 53. 

56 Ovid, Met. i. 167-76. 

It is noticeable that Plato sets forth clearly the essential difference between the 
One, eternal, true God and the subordinate deities, intermediate between Himself and 
men, who are His assistants in the work of creation {Timeus, 28, 34, etc.; Akerman, 
The Christian Element in Plato, 48). With the heavenly archetypes of Plato, of 
which earthly things are copies (Gompertz, Greek Thinkers, iii. 1), an idea found also 
among uncivilised races (Tylor, Prim. Culture, ii. 243), we may compare the Baby- 
lonian conception that a Divine image is the counterpart of something heavenly : 


In heaven he is made, on earth he is made, 
This symbol among the hosts of heaven and earth is made. 
—C. J. Ball, Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. xiv. 160. 


What time the World’s great Workmaister did cast 
To make al things such as we now behold, 
It seemes that He before His eyes had plast 
A goodly Paterne, to whose perfect mould 
He fashiond them as comely as He could. 
—Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beautie. 


At his birth the heavenly council paused 
And then at last cry’d out, This is a man. 
—Fielding, Works (1841), 874 
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RELIGION AND THE CHILD 


Ir is a fact as strange as it is unfortunate that the much-debated ques- 
tion of the religious education of children is usually considered almost 
exclusively from the points of view of the sectarian and the secularist. 
In a discussion of this question we are almost certain to be invited 
to take part in an unedifying wrangle between Church and Chapel, or 
between religion and secularism. That is the strange part of it, that 
it should seem impossible to get away from this sectarian dispute 
as to the abstract claims of varying religious bodies. The unfortunate 
part of it is that in this quarrel the interests of the child, which ought 
to be of the very first importance in the question, and even the 
interests of religion—which may or may not be of importance, according 
to the point of view—are alike disregarded. 

If we really desire to reach a sound conclusion on a matter which 
is unquestionably of great moment, both for the child and for the 
community of which he will one day become a citizen, we must 
resolutely put into the background, as of secondary importance, the 
cries of contending sects, religious or irreligious. The first place here 
belongs to the psychologist who is building up the already extensive 
edifice of knowledge concerning the real nature of the child and the 
contents and growth of the youthful mind, and to the practical teacher 
who is in touch with that knowledge and can bring it to the test of 
actual experience. 

The mind of the child is at once logical and extravagant, matter of 
fact and poetic or rather myth-making. This combination of apparent 
opposites, though it often seems to be almost incomprehensible to 
the adult, is the inevitable outcome of the fact that the child’s dawning 
intelligence is working, as it were, in a vacuum. In other words, the 
child has not acquired the two endowments which chiefly give character 
to the whole body of the adult’s beliefs and feelings. He is without the 
pubertal expansion which fills out the mind with new personal and 
altruistic impulses, and transforms it with emotion that is often 
dazzling and sometimes distorting ; and he has not yet absorbed, or 
even gained the power of absorbing, all those beliefs, opinions and 
mental attitudes which the race has slowly acquired and transmitted 
as the outcome of its experiences. 
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The intellectual processes of children, the attitude and contents 
of the child’s mind, have been explored during recent years with a 
care and detail that have never been brought to that study before. 
This is not a matter of which the adult can be said to possess any 
instinctive or matter-of-course knowledge. Adults usually have 
a strange aptitude to forget entirely the facts of their lives as children, 
and children are usually, like peoples of primitive race, very cautious 
in the deliberate communication of their mental operations, their 
emotions, and their ideas. Thus we forget that the child is equally 
without the internally acquired complex emotional nature which 
has its kernel in the sexual impulse, and without the externally 
acquired mental equipment which may be summed up in the word 
tradition. But he possesses the vivid activities founded on the 
exercise of his senses and appetites, and he is able to reason with a 
relentless severity from which the traditionalised and complexly 
emotional adult shrinks back with horror. The child creates the 
world for himself, and he creates it in his own image and the images 
of the persons he is familiar with. Nothing is sacred to him, and 
he pushes to the most daring extremities—as it seems to the adult— 
the arguments derived from his own personal experiences. He is 
unable to see any distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, and he is justified in this conviction because, as a matter of 
fact, he himself lives in what for most adults would be a supernatural 
atmosphere ; most children see visions with closed, and sometimes 
with open eyes, they are not unfrequently subject to colour-hearing 
and other synesthetic sensations, and they occasionally hear halluci- 
natory voices ; it is possible, indeed, that this is the case with nearly 
all children in some slight degree, although the faculty dies out early, 
and is easily forgotten because its extraordinary character was never 
recognised. 

Of forty-eight children, says Stanley Hall, twenty believed the 
sun, moon, and stars to live, sixteen thought flowers could feel, and 
fifteen that dolls would teel pain if burnt. The sky was found the 
chief field in which the children exercised their philosophic minds. 
About three quarters of them thought the world a plain with the sky 
like a bowl turned over it, sometimes believing that it was of such thin 
texture that one could easily break through, though so large that much 
floor-sweeping was necessary in Heaven. The sun may enter the 
ground when it sets, but half the children thought that at night it 
rolls or flies away, or is blown, or walks, or God pulls it higher up out 
of sight, taking it up into Heaven, according to some, putting it to 
bed, and even taking off its clothes and putting them on again in 
the morning, or again, it is believed to lie under the trees at night 
and the angels mind it. God, of whom children always hear so much, 
plays a very large part in these conceptions, and is made directly 
responsible for all cosmic phenomena. Thus thunder to these American 

Vor. LXI—No. 363 3D 
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children was God groaning or kicking, or rolling barrels about, or 
turning a big handle, or grinding snow, or breaking something, or 
rattling a big hammer, while the lightning is due to God putting his 
finger out, or turning the gas on quick, or striking matches, or setting 
paper on fire. According to Boston children, God is a big, perhaps 
a blue man, to be seen in the sky, on the clouds, in church, or even 
in the streets. They declare that God comes to see them sometimes, 
and they have seen him enter the gate. He makes lamps, babies, 
dogs, trees, money, &c., and the angels work for him. He looks 
like a priest, or a teacher, or papa, and the children like to look at 
him ; a few would themselves like to be God. His house in the sky 
may be made of stone or brick ; birds, children, and Santa Claus live 
with God. 

Birds and beasts, their food and their furniture, as Burnham points 
out, all talk to children ; when the dew is on the grass ‘ the grass is 
crying,’ the stars are candles or lamps, perhaps cinders from God’s 
stove, butterflies are flying pansies, icicles are Christmas candy. 
Children have imaginary play-brothers and sisters and friends, with 
whom they talk. Sometimes God talks with them. Even the prosiest 
things are vivified ; the tracks of dirty feet on the floor are flowers ; 
a creaking chair talks; the shoemaker’s nails are children whom he 
is driving to school. 

Miss Miriam Levy once investigated the opinions of 560 children, 
boys and girls, between the ages of four and fourteen, as to how the 
man in the moon got there. Only five were unable to offer a serious 
explanation ; forty-eight thought there was no man there at all ; fifty 
offered a scientific explanation of the phenomenon ; but all the rest, 
the great majority, presented imaginative solutions which could be 
grouped into seventeen different classes. 

Such facts as these—which can easily be multiplied and are indeed 
familiar to all though their significance is not usually realised—indicate 
the special tendencies of the child in the religious sphere. He is 
unable to follow the distinctions which the adult is pleased to make 
between ‘real,’ ‘spiritual,’ and ‘imaginary’ beings. To him such 
distinctions do not exist. He may, if he so pleases, adopt the names, 
or such characteristics as he chooses, of the beings he is told about, but 
he puts them into his own world, on a footing of more or less equality, 
and he decides himself what their fate is to be. The adult’s supreme 
beings by no means always survive in the struggle for existence 
which takes place in the child’s imaginative world. It was found 
among many thousand children entering the city schools of Berlin 
that Red Riding Hood was better known than God, and Cinderella 
than Christ. That is the result of the child’s freedom from the burden 
of tradition. 

Yet at the same time the opposite though allied peculiarity of 
childhood—the absence of the emotional developments of puberty, 
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which deepen and often cloud the mind a few years later—is also 
making itself felt. Extravagant as his beliefs may appear, the child 
is an uncompromising rationalist and realist. His supposed imagina- 
_ tiveness is indeed merely the result of his logical insistence that all 
the new phenomena presented to him shall be thought of in terms of 
himself and his own environment. His wildest notions are based on 
precise, concrete, and personal facts of his own experience. That is 
why he is so keen a questioner of grown-up people’s ideas, and a 
critic who may sometimes be as dangerous and destructive as Bishop 
Colenso’s Zulus. Most children, before the age of thirteen, as Earl 
Barnes states, are inquirers, if not sceptics. 

If we clearly realise these characteristics of the childish mind, 
we cannot fail to understand the impression made on it by religious 
instruction. The statements and stories that are repeated to him are 
easily accepted by the child in so far, and in so far only, as they answer 
to his needs, and when accepted they are assimilated, which means that 
they are compelled to obey the laws of his own mental world. In so 
far as the statements and stories presented to him are not acceptable 
or cannot be assimilated, it happens either that they pass by him 
unnoticed, or else that he subjects them to a cold and matter-of-iact 
logic which exerts a dissolving influence upon them. 

Now a few of the ideas of religion are assimilable by the child, 
and notably the idea of a God as the direct agent in cosmic phenomena ; 
some of the childish notions I have quoted illustrate the facility 
with which the child adopts this idea. He adopts, that is, what may 
be called the hard precise skeleton of the idea, and imagines a colossal 
magician, of anthropomorphic (if not paidomorphic) nature, whose 
operations are curious, though they usually fail to arouse any 
mysterious reverence or awe for the agent. But for the most part 
the ideas of religion cannot be accepted or assimilated by children ; 
they were not made by children or for children, but represent the 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences of men, and sometimes even of 
very exceptional and abnormal men. The child who grows devout 
and becomes anxious about the state of his soul is a morbid and 
unwholesome child; if he prefers praying for the conversion of 
his play-fellows to joining them in their games, he is not so much an 
example of piety as a pathological case whose future must be viewed 
with anxiety ; and to preach religious duties to children is exactly 
the same, it has been well said, as to exhort them to imagine them- 
selves married people, and to inculcate on them the duties of that 
relation. Fortunately the normal child is usually able to resist these 
influences. It is the healthy child’s impulse either to let them fall 
with indifference or to apply to them the instrument of his unmerciful 
logic. 

Naturally, the adult, in self-defence, is compelled to react against 


this indifferent or aggressive attitude of the child. He may be no 
3D2 
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match for the child in"logic, and even unspeakably shocked by his 
daring inquiries, like an amiable old clergyman I knew when a public 
school teacher in Australia ; he came to the school to give Bible lessons 
and was one day explaining how King David was a man after God’s 
own heart, when a small voice was heard making inquiries about 
Uriah’s wife ; the small boy was hushed down by the shocked clergy- 
man and the cause of religion was not furthered in that school. But 
the adult knows that he has on his side tradition which has not yet 
been acquired by the child and the inner emotional expansion which 
still remains unliberated in the child. The adult, therefore, fortified 
by this superiority, feels justified in falling back on the weapon o. 
authority : ‘You may not want to believe this or to learn it, but 
you’ ve got to.’ 

It is in this way that the adult wins the battle of religious education. 
In the deeper and more far-seeing sense he has lost it. Religion has 
become, not a charming privilege, but a lesson, a lesson about un- 
believable things, a meaningless task to be learnt by heart, a drudgery. 
It may be said that, even if that is so, religious lessons merely share 
the inevitable fate of all subjects which become school tasks. But 
that is not the case. Every other subject which is likely to become 
a school task is apt to become intelligible and attractive to some con- 
siderable section of the scholars because it is within the range of 
childish intelligence. But, for the two very definite reasons I have 
pointed out, this is only to an extremely limited degree true as regards 
the subject of religion, because the young organism is an instrument 
not as yet fitted with the notes which religion is most apt to strike. 

Of all school subjects religion thus tends to be the least attractive. 
Lobsien at Kiel found, a few years since, in the course of a psycho- 
logical investigation, that when 500 children, between the ages of 
nine and fourteen, were asked which was their favourite lesson hour, 
only twelve (ten girls and two boys) named the religious lesson. In 
other words, nearly 98 per cent. of the children (and nearly all the boys) 
find that religion is either an indifferent or a repugnant subject. I have 
no reports at hand as regards English children, but there is little 
reason to suppose that the result would be widely different. Here 
and there a specially skilful teacher might bring about a result more 
favourable to religious teaching, but that could only be done by 
depriving the subject of its most characteristic elements. 

This is, however, not by any means the whole of the mischief 
which, from the religious point of view, is thus perpetrated. It 
might, on a priori grounds, be plausibly argued that even if there is 
among healthy young children a certain amount of indifference or 
even repugnance to religious instruction, that is of very little con- 
sequence ; they cannot be too early grounded in the principles of the 
faith they will later be called on to profess ; and however incapable 
they may now be of understanding the teaching that is being incul- 
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cated in the school, they will realise its importance when their know- 
ledge and experience increase. But however plausible this may 
seem, practically it is not what usually happens. The usual effect 
of constantly imparting to children an instruction they are not yet 
ready to receive is to deaden their sensibilities to the whole subject 
of religion. The premature familiarity with religious influences— 
putting aside the rare cases where it induces a morbid preoccupation 
with religion—induces a reaction of routine which becomes so habitual 
that it successfully withstands the later influences which on more 
virgin soil would have evoked vigorous and living response. So far 
from preparing the way for a more genuine development of religious 
impulse later on, this precocious instruction is just adequate to act 
as an inoculation against deeper and more serious religious interests. 
The commonplace child in later life accepts the religion it has been 
inured to so early as part of the conventional routine of life. The 
more vigorous and original child for the same reason shakes it off, 
perhaps for ever.' There are few among us who have not suffered 
from this too early familiarity with the Bible and the conception of 
religion. Even for a man of really strong and independent intellect 
it may be many years before the precociously dulled feelings become 
fresh again, before the fetters of routine fall off, and he is enabled at 
last to approach the Bible with fresh receptivity, and to realise, for 
the first time in his life, the treasures of art and beauty and divine 
wisdom it contains. But for most that moment never comes round. 


For the majority the religious education of the school as effectually 
seals the Bible for life as the classical education of the college seals 
the great authors of Greece and Rome for life ; no man opens his school 
books again when he has once left school. Those who read Greek 
and Latin for love have not usually come out of universities, and 
there is surely a certain significance in the fact that the children of 
one’s Secularist friends are so often found to become devout church- 


goers. 

At puberty everything begins to be changed. That period, really 
and psychologically, marks a ‘new birth.’ Emotions which are of 
fundamental importance, not only for the individual’s personal life 
but for his social and even cosmic relationships, are for the first 
time born. Not only is the child’s body remoulded in the form 
of a man or a woman but the child-soul becomes a man-soul or 
a woman-soul, and nothing can possibly be as it has been - before. 


! Luther, feeling the need to gain converts to Protestantism as early as possible, 
was a strong advocate for the religious training of children, and has doubtless had 
much influence in this matter on the Protestant Churches. ‘The study of religion, of 
the Bible, and the Catechism,’ says Fiedler, ‘of course comes first and foremost in 
his scheme of instruction.’ He was also quite prepared to adapt it to the childish 
mind. ‘Let children be taught,’ he writes, ‘that our dear Lord sits in Heaven on a 
golden throne, that he has a long grey beard and a crown of gold.’ But Luther quite 
failed to realise the inevitable psychological reaction referred to above. 
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The daringly sceptical logician has gone, and so has the imaginative 
dreamer for whom the world was the automatic magnifying mirror 
of his own childish form and environment. It has been revealed 
to him that there are independent personal and impersonal forces 
outside himself, forces with which he may come into a conscious and 
fascinatingly exciting relationship. It is a revelation of supreme 
importance, and with it comes not only the complexly emotional and 
intellectual realisation of personality, but the aptitude to enter into 
and assimilate the traditions of the race. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this is the moment, 
and the earliest moment, when it becomes desirable to initiate the 
boy or girl into the mysteries of religion. That it is the best moment 
is indicated by the well-recognised fact that the immediately post- 
pubertal period of adolescence is the period during which, even spon- 
taneously, the most marked religious phenomena tend to occur.? 
Stanley Hall seems to think that twelve is the age at which the 
cultivation of the religious consciousness may begin : 


the age signalised by the ancient Greeks as that at which the study of what 
was comprehensively called music should begin, the age at which Roman 
guardianship ended, at which boys are confirmed in the modern Greek, 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches, and at which the Child Jesus 
entered the Temple, is as early as any child ought consciously to go about his 
Heavenly Father’s business. 


But I doubt whether we can fix the age definitely by years. It 
is not age with which we ought to be concerned but a biological epoch 
of psychic evolution. It is unwise to insist on any particular age, 
because development takes place within a considerably wide limit 
of years. 

I have spoken of the introduction to religion at puberty as the 
initiation into a mystery. The phrase was deliberately chosen, for 
it seems to me to be not a metaphor but the expression of a truth 
which has always been understood whenever religion has been a reality 
and not a mere convention. Among savages in nearly all parts of 
the world the boy or girl at puberty is initiated into the mystery of 
manhood or of womanhood, into the duties and the privileges of 
the adult members of the tribe. The youth is taken into a solitary 
place for a month or more, he is made to suffer pain and hardship, 
to learn self-restraint, he is taught the lore of the tribe as well as the 
elementary rules of morality and justice; he is shown the secret 
things of the tribe and their meaning and significance which no stranger 
may know. He is, in short, enabled to find his soul, and he emerges 
from this discipline a trained and responsible member of his tribe. 
The girl receives a corresponding training, suited to her sex, also in 

? Professor Starbuck, in his Psychology of Religion, has well brought together and 


clearly presented much of the evidence showing this intimate association between 
adolescence and religious manifestations. 
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solitude, at the hands of the older women. A clear and full description 
of a typical savage initiation into manhood at puberty is presented 
by Dr. Haddon in the fifth volume of the Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, and Dr. Haddon makes 
the comment : ‘It is not easy to conceive of a more effectual means 
for a rapid training.’ 

The ideas of remote savages concerning the proper manner of 
initiating youth in the religious and other mysteries of life may seem 
of little practical assistance to superiorly civilised people like ourselves. 
But let us turn, therefore, to the Greeks. They also had preserved 
the idea and the practice of initiation into sacred mysteries, though in 
a somewhat modified form because religion had ceased to be so inti- 
mately blended with all the activities of life. The Eleusinian and 
other mysteries were initiations into sacred knowledge and insight 
which, as is now recognised, involved no revelation of obscure secret: , 
but were mysteries in the sense that all intimate experiences of the 
soul, the experiences of love quite as much as those of religion, are 
mysteries, not to be lightly or publicly spoken of. In that feeling 
the Greek was at one with the Papuan, and it is interesting to observe 
that the procedure of initiation into the Greek mysteries, as described 
by Theon of Smyrna and other writers, followed the same course 
as the pubertal initiations of savages ; there was the same preliminary 
purification by water, the same element of doctrinal teaching, the 
same ceremonial and symbolic rubbing with sand or charcoal or clay, 
the same conclusion in a joyous feast, even the same custom of wearing 
wreaths. 

In how far the Christian sacraments were consciously moulded 
after the model of the Greek mysteries is still a disputed point ;* 
but the first Christians were also seeking spiritual initiation, and 
they necessarily adopted, consciously or unconsciously, methods 
of procedure which, in essentials, were fundamentally the same as 
those they were already familiar with. The early Christian Church 
adopted the rite of Baptism not merely as a symbol of initiation but 
as an actual component part of a process of initiation ; the*purifying 
ceremony was preceded by long preparation, and when at last com- 
pleted the baptized were sometimes crowned with garlands. When 
at a later period in the history of the Church the physical part of the 
initiation was divorced from the spiritual part, and baptism was 
performed in infancy and confirmation at puberty, a fatal mistake 
was made, and each part of the rite largely lost its real significance. 

But it still remains true that Christianity embodied in its practical 
system the ancient custom of initiating the young at puberty, and that 
the custom exists in an attenuated form in all the more ancient Chris- 
tian Churches. The rite of confirmation has, however, been devitalised 


’ The varying opinions on this point have been fairly and clearly presented by 
Cheetham in his Hulsean lectures on the Mysteries, Pagan and Christian. 
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and its immense significance has been almost wholly lost. Instead 
of being regarded as a real initiation into the privileges and the 
responsibilities of a religious communion, of an active fellowship 
for the realisation of a divine life-on earth, it has become a mere 
mechanical corollary of the precedent rite of baptism, a formal condi- 
tion of participation in the Sacrament of Holy Communion. The 
splendid and many-sided discipline by which the child of the savage 
was initiated into the secrets of his own emotional nature and the 
sacred traditions of his people has been degraded into the learning of 
a catechism and a few hours’ perfunctory instruction in the school- 
room or in the parlour of the curate’s lodgings. The vital kernel 
of the rite is decayed and only the dead shell is left, while some of the 
Christian Churches have lost even the shell. 

It is extremely probable that in no remote future the State in 
England will reject as insoluble the problem of imparting religious 
instruction to the young in its schools. The support which the newly 
established Secular Education League has found in the most various 
quarters is without doubt a fact of impressive significance. It is well 
known also that the working classes—the people chiefly concerned 
in the matter—are distinctly opposed to religious teaching in State 
schools. It is now recognised that in rejecting the attempt of the 
present Government to perpetuate religious instruction in schools, 
the House of Lords—however unwise its action may have been 
from other points of view—correctly voiced the opinion of the masses. 
There can be little doubt that before many years have passed, in 
England as elsewhere, the Churches will have to face the question of 
the best methods of themselves undertaking that task of religious 
training which they have sought to foist upon the State. If they 
are to fulfil this duty in a wise and effectual manner they must follow 
the guidance of biological psychology at the point where it is at one 
with the teaching of their own most ancient traditions, and develop 
the merely formal rite of confirmation into a true initiation of the 
new-born soul at puberty into the deepest secrets of life and the 
highest mysteries of religion. 

It may possibly be said by those among us who are nowadays 
eager to ‘ think Imperially ’ that to take up the position here adopted 
is to subordinate psychology to the interests of the Christian religion ; 
that we live in an Empire in which there are 337 millions of people 
who are not even nominally Christians, and that even among the 
comparatively small number who call themselves Christians a very 
large proportion are practically Secularists, and a considerable 
number avowedly so. If, however, we assume the Secularist’s position, 
the considerations here brought forward still retain their validity. 
In the first place, the undoubtedly frequent hostility of the Free- 
thinker to Christianity is not so much directed against vital religion 
as against a dead Church. The Freethinker is prepared to respect 
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the Christian who by free choice and the exercise of thought has attained 
the Christian position, but he resents the so-called Christian who 
is merely in the Church because he finds himself there, without any 
effort of his will or his intelligence. The convinced Secularist feels 
respect for the sincere Christian, even though it may only be in the 
sense that the real saint feels tenderness for the hopeless sinner. 
And in the second place, as I have sought to point out, the facts 
we are here concerned with are far too fundamental to concern the 
Christian alone. They equally concern the Secularist, who also is 
called upon to satisfy the spiritual hunger of the adolescent youth, 
to furnish him with a discipline for his entry into life, and a satisfying 
vision of the universe. And if Secularists have not always grasped 
this necessity, we may perhaps find therein one main reason why 
Secularism has not met with so enormous and enthusiastic a reception 
as the languor and formalism of the Churches seemed to render 
possible. 

If the view here set forth is sound—a view more and more widely 
held by educationalists and by psychologists trained in biology—the 
first twelve years must be left untouched by all conceptions of life 
and the world which transcend immediate experience, for the child 
whose spiritual virginity has been prematurely tainted will never 
be able to awake afresh to the full significance of those conceptions 
when the age of religion at last arrives. But are we, it may be asked, 
to leave the child’s restless, inquisitive, imaginative brain without any 
food during all those early years? By no means. Even admitting 
that, as it has been said, at the early stage religious training is the 
supreme art of standing out of Nature’s way, it is still not hard to find 
what, in this matter, the way of Nature is. The life of the individual 
recapitulates the life of the race, and there can be no better imagina- 
tive food for the child than that which was found good in the child- 
hood of the race. The savage sees the world almost exactly as the 
civilised child sees it, as the magnified image of himself and his own 
environment, but he sees it with an added poetic charm, a delightful 
and accomplished inventiveness, which the child is incapable of. 
The myths and legends of primitive peoples—for instance those of the 
British Columbian Indians, so carefully reproduced by Boas in German 
and Hill Tout in English—are one in their precision and their extrava- 
gance with the stories of children, but with a finer inventiveness. It 
was, I believe, many years ago pointed out by Ziller that fairy-tales 
ought to play a very important part in the education of young 
children, and since then B. Hartmann, Stanley Hall, and many others 
of the most conspicuous educational authorities have emphasised 
the same point. Fairy tales are but the final and transformed versions 
of primitive myths, creative legends, stories of old gods. In purer 
and less transformed versions the myths and legends of primitive 
peoples are often scarcely less adapted to the child’s mind. Julia 
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Gayley argues that the legends of early Greek civilisation, the most 
perfect of all dreams, should above all be revealed to children. The 
early traditions of the East and of America yield material that is 
scarcely less fitted for the child’s imaginative uses. Portions of the 
Bible, specially of Genesis, are in the strict sense fairy tales, that is 
legends of early gods and their deeds which have become stories. 
In the opinion of many these portions of the Bible may suitably be 
given to children (though it is curious to observe that a Welsh Educa- 
tion Committee bas lately prohibited the reading in schools of precisely 
the most legendary part of Genesis) but it must always be remem- 
bered, from the Christian point of view, that nothing should be given 
at this early age which is to be regarded as essential at a later age, 
for the youth turns against the tales of his childhood as he turns 
against its milk-foods. Some day, perhaps, it may be thought worth 
while to compile a Bible for childhood, not a mere miscellaneous 
assortment of stories, but a collection of books as various in origin 
and nature as are the books of the Hebraic-Christian Bible, so that 
every kind of child in all his moods and stages of growth might here 
find fit pasture. Children would not then be left wholly to the mercy 
of the thin and frothy literature which the contemporary press pours 
upon them so copiously ; they would possess at least one great and 
essential book which, however fantastic and extravagant it might 
often be, would yet have sprung from the deepest instincts of the 
primitive soul, and furnish answers to the most insistent demands 
of primitive hearts. Such a book, even when finally dropped 
from the youth’s or girl’s hands, would still leave its vague perfume 
behind. 

It may be pointed out finally that the fact that it is impossible 
to teach children even the elements of adult religion and philosophy, 
as well as unwise to attempt it, by no means implies that all serious 
teaching is impossible in childhood. On the imaginative and spiritual 
side, it is true, the child is re-born and transformed during adolescence, 
but on the practical and concrete side his life and thought are for 
the most part but the regular and orderly development of the habits 
he has already acquired. The elements of ethics on the one hand, 
as well as of natural science on the other, may alike be taught to 
children, and indeed they become a necessary part of early education, 
if the imaginative side of training is to be duly balanced and comple- 
mented. The child as much as the adult can be taught, and is indeed 
apt to learn, the meaning and value of truth and honesty, of justice 
and pity, of kindness and courtesy ; we have wrangled and worried 
for so long concerning the teaching of religion in schools that we have 
failed altogether to realise that these fundamental notions of morality 
are a far more essential part of school training; the Inquiry into 
the Methods and Results of Moral Training in Schools, now being 
carried out under the auspices of a large and influential Committee, 
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is likely, therefore, to be productive of much good in calling attention 
to this matter. 

In the same way the child is well fitted to acquire a precise know- 
ledge of the natural objects around him, of flowers and plants and to 
some extent of animals, objects which to the savage also are of absorb- 
ing interest ; in this way he is not only being restrained from the caprices 
of imagination but is unconsciously preparing himself for the serious 
studies which must occupy so much of his later youth. 

The child, we thus have to realise, is from the educational point 
of view a being of dual nature, who needs ministering to on both sides. 
On the one hand he demands the key to an imaginative Paradise 
which one day he must leave, bearing away with him, at the best, only 
a dim and haunting memory of its beauty. On the other hand he 
possesses eager aptitudes on which may be built up concrete know- 
ledge and human relationships to serve as a firm foundation when the 
period of adolescent development and discipline at length arrives. 


Havetock EL t.s. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER 


In education as in other things we lack courage, we shelter ourselves 
behind accepted axioms and shrink from acting on our convictions. 

For example, the title of this article expresses the democratic and 
at present popular view of our educational aims. 

The poorest child is to be given the means and opportunity of 
going to college. His brilliant talents (it is always a he and rarely 
a she in the elysian dreams of our county councillors) are to be 
detected by the village schoolmaster, signed and sealed by the 
inspector, encouraged by the county council scholarship and cemented 
by transference to a secondary school and a university career. What 
is to happen afterwards we seldom inquire. 

I propose to examine this dream. 

In ordinary life we do not live on ladders ; we walk on the solid 
ground, and mount a ladder in exceptional cases for exceptional 
purposes. Not every man is expected to build or paint a house— 
pick from or prune our trees—we keep ladders for such occasions and 
use them when required. 

Would to Heaven we did the same with educational ladders! Only 
one child in a hundred, perhaps one in a thousand, will go to the Univer- 
sity. Why sacrifice the ninety-nine or the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine to him ? 

We are terrorised by the democratic spirit of the day, till even a 
democrat like myself squirms at the follies into which this theory, 
unbalanced and unchecked, is leading us—no, has led us—for it lies 
at the root of our educational system and poisons it root and branch. 

What else has influenced the amazing curriculum of our elementary 
schools? Only the immense ignorance of the general public about 
that curriculum can account for the choice of subjects which are now 
accepted as indispensable. 

Does the country gentleman, the farmer, the builder, or the car- 
penter appreciate the material we turn out yearly with labour cer- 
tificates ? Does the employer generally realise, when he complains 
that boys prefer to swell the ranks of underpaid clerks rather than 
soil their hands by learning a trade, that the previous instruction 
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given to all boys unfits them for learning a trade and only fits them 
for clerkships, scholarships, and the possible university ? 

In elementary schools no subject receives more attention than 
English grammar. The difference between nouns and adjectives, the 
so-called ‘training of logical faculty’ supposed to accompany the 
analysis of sentences, results in grammar being hammered into boys 
and girls alike for two or three mortal hours every week every year 
of their school life, in nearly every school in this kingdom. 

English grammar is the curse of elementary education, the despair 
of the teacher, the loathed lesson to the child. Quickly he learns by 
heart certain formule likely to be serviceable on the larger number 
of occasions, and rapidly in the presence of inspectors is such lore 
glibly reproduced. 

How often have I myself been forced to encourage the pursuit of 
this abstract and detestable science ! 

*“*My umbrella is split.” Subject of the sentence, please, chil- 
dren?’ ‘“ Umbrella,” please, miss.’ 

* Quite right ; well done, Tommy. Now, “My green umbrella is 
split.” Subject of that sentence, please, children? “ Umbrella” 
again—quite right—why, how clever we all are!’ 

***My grandfather’s green umbrella is split.” Subject, please 
children ? ’ 

As sure as fate comes the reply, ‘ “ Grandfather,” please, miss. 
‘Oh, Susan Anne! now, do you really mean that your grandfather is 
split? How many other children have split grandfathers?’ And 
so on, till a little mirth is introduced into the dreary world of subjects, 
objects, enlargements, and predicates. 

Meanwhile, Tommy and Susan Anne go home to tea and neither 
seems much the better able to assist their mother in her housework or 
their father in the garden. Nor does it appear to me are they the least 
more likely to develop logical faculty of a practical kind enabling them 
to cope with draughts which cause the chimney to smoke, the making 
of shelves out of old boxes, or the mending of holes which stand gaping 
for lack of a needle and thread. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, class legislation was openly accepted 
as the basis of our laws. Long before then wages were fixed in the 
various trades, and little boys of seven who had already embraced the 
occupation of husbandry were compelled to pursue that calling for life. 

In remedying evils of this monstrous kind, in abolishing the maxi- 
mum wage of an adult, or destroying the chains that fettered the life 
purpose of the infant, we swept away the invaluable and common-sense 
basis of which they were only an evil off-shoot. So long as the world 
lasts we shall have class distinctions. Why not accept them in the 
right spirit ? 

Let us fight by all means against the snobbery which prevents 
one class from knowing its next-door neighbour—makes the farmer’s 
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daughter despise her better-educated sister, the village schoolmistress, 
and tends to leave the poor squire’s or clergyman’s daughter to a life 
of solitude. 

But accept the fact that the son of a labouring man is more likely 
than not to be a labouring man, the daughter more likely than not 
to go out to service and eventually to marry. Prepare them, . 
therefore, for labour, service, and marriage. Let the time now 
wasted in grammar (and in our big town schools on French) be 
replaced by manual training. 

A murmur of exasperation seems to reach my ears. Is Miss 
Bathurst mad ¢—does she not know that manual training centres 
exist in every large town, that large capitation grants are given to 
encourage it, that very creditable work of all kinds, both woodwork 
and iron work, is the result, &c. ? 

I know it well. I nevertheless desire to point out the necessary 
limitations of the present type of manual training, and I urge the rate- 
payer and the public to consider my point of view. 

Manual training centres are luxuries and very expensive ones— 
they are necessarily confined to towns, generally to large towns ; 
nothing of the kind is provided for girls, unless cookery and laundry 
work come under this head. By all means have these centres—long 
may they prosper and much may they increase !—but consider the 
case of the country child. 

More than half the child population of this country are attending 
country schools—there they learn grammar. When school life is 
over they drift to towns and there they eventually swell the ranks 
of the sweated industries or join the army of anzmic clerks. 

Why on earth not make some form of manual training the basis of 
all elementary education? Let the older boys and girls learn 
(a) carpentering; (6) boot-making and mending; (c) tailoring ; 
(d) cooking ; (e) cottage gardening, and the younger ones basket- 
weaving and netting. 

Do not label even cookery, as is now done, with the words ‘ for 
girls,’ or cottage gardening, as is now done, ‘for boys.’ I press the 
latter point for special practical reasons. Up to the age of fourteen 
such subjects can be shared advantageously by boys and girls alike ; 
if a grant is only given for boys, in the small schools there will not be 
enough children to form a class ; in the same way with girls’ subjects— 
unless boys learn them too, the class will not be big enough to justify 
engaging a special teacher. If the question of sex were left entirely 
to the teachers a large increase in the number of schools adopting 
my plan would be the result. 

Again I wish to point out that expensive tools and expensive 
apparatus are not required. I will go further and add that in many 
ways they are undesirable. For tailoring, a needle, thread, and scraps 
of cloth for patching are wanted. 
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As teacher, employ the village tailor, and leave off bothering 
about whether he has a certificate. For boot-mending, again, take 
the village cobbler. (At the village of Holton, near Oxford, cobbling 
has been successfully introduced for the past three years—details 
could be had on application to the Secretary of the Oxon County 
Council, Education Committee.) For cookery, hire a common kitchen 
for 2s. 6d. a week—have an inconvenient stove and a scarcity of 
utensils. Many a squire’s or clergyman’s wife will gladly allow her 
cook or kitchen-maid to teach, one afternoon per week. 

Cottage gardening is already encouraged and certificates are 
not enforced from its teachers ; but, as I have explained, small schools 
often neglect the subject because of the difficulty of leaving the girls 
while teaching the boys, where only one teacher is available, and 
this is the more to be deplored inasmuch as gardening is a most healthy 
exercise for the girls, who rarely get as much fresh air as they require. 

Carpentering contains more opportunities for ‘ developing faculty’ 
than perhaps any other trade. The eye must be quick and exact, 
the hand obedient, the mind careful in calculation, and many women 
in after life would find a little knowledge in this direction most valuable 
when they had a home of their own. 

I would fain see every afternoon spent in manual training—cookery 
is rather hot work in the summer; cottage gardening is impossible 
in the winter. If, however, the five subjects I have given were 
parcelled out throughout the year and all children spent all their 
afternoons in practical work, while all teachers got the immense 
help of assistance from local sources, the whole attitude of the 
farmer and mechanic towards elementary education would undergo 
a revolution. 

One cannot but wish that the clergy had shown as much interest in 
getting a practical curriculum as they have shown in enforcing a 
doctrinal catechism. Country children would then ere this have been 
let loose on the world fitted to live in and enjoy it. 

Finally, I would again revert to the question of economy. It is 
of no use insisting on expensive apparatus which children will never 
see again. The clasp knife, the sixpenny tool, the common vegetable 
must be utilised—moreover, these things supply employment in the 
home, and would be very popular. 

Inspectors will be required with some knowledge of these subjects, 
but if once the idea were accepted many ladies from Swanley College 
would add a knowledge of cookery &c. to their other accomplish- 
ments, and in my opinion women are better fitted than men to super- 
intend education which perforce ceases at fourteen years of age. 

P.S.—For the child who thrives on grammar there will remain the 
‘university.’ 

KaTHARINE BATHURST, 
Late Inspector of Schools. 
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THE FEMALE PRISONER 


Regia, crede mihi, res est succurrere lapsis.’—Ovip. 


THERE is hardly a public event of importance which does not make 
its influence felt in the recesses of the prison-house. 

It is astonishing how much not only of the main thoroughfares, 
but of the byways of human life, is witnessed in a walk along the 
corridors of one of our great London prisons. The wash of the passing 
craft throws into the backwater of the gaol the flotsam and jetsam of 
human failure, but it also draws attention to the great stream of 
life outside which more or less gave them being. Who would surmise 
that the assembling of Parliament could in any way affect the female 
population of the prison? It is easily explained. When our legis- 
ators come together, they bring in their train their families and 
households. Their domestic linen goes to the wash, and trade in the 
aundries becomes brisk. Good wages are earned, money is plentiful, 
but, alas ! in many instances the swollen purse is dissolved in beer and 
spirits, and its owner eventually finds her way to the police-station 
and to the prison-cell. 

Nowhere, says the Rev. G. P. Merrick in his Work among the 
Fallen, can you obtain a more extensive view of the world of human 
nature than within the walls of a large prison. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women pass in there, and open up to view numerous 
phases of life and character of which people at large are unaware. 
The world looks upon the stage-front of its theatre, and knows little 
or nothing of what is going on behind the scenes. It sees the actors 
of the play and their drama, and, without much thought, says that 
the spectacle is offensive. It gives way to disgust and despair, closes 
its heart against reformatory effort, and cries out in accents of aban- 
doned hope, ‘ Who will show us any good ?’ 

All our prisons are conducted on the ‘silent system’ ; that is to 
say, no talking is allowed, unless in special circumstances. It is 
not easy to make female prisoners conform strictly to this rule, or, 
as some spiteful authority has said, ‘to any rules whatever.’ Women 
in prison are often restless and excitable, and their charge is far from 
an easy one to those to whom the duty is confided. New rules and 
different treatment have brought about a great improvement in these 
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respects, and an infraction of prison discipline is now infinitely more 
tare than it was thirty years ago. In 1878 the number of refractory 
women amounted to 7,119. “Last year the list of female delinquents 
comprised only 1,999 names, though the prison population had in- 
creased by many thousands. 

It is, to be sure, a recognised fact that the women give more trouble 
than the men, yet under a wise and efficacious system they can be 
just as easily disciplined. The means employed are of necessity 
different, but the same general principles determine the control of 
both sexes. The whole secret lies in the training of the officers, and in 
the amount of intelligence and force of character that they bring to 
bear upon their work. It is a fallacy to suppose that women cannot 
be subjected to order and discipline. On the contrary, they fall 
into habits of cleanliness and neatness much more readily than do 
men ; and by tact and patience they can be induced to conform to 
prudent and wholesome regulations. There are always, of course, 
certain ‘irreconcilables’ who rebel against control of any kind. It 
is for this fraction that strict rules must be framed and measures 
taken to ensure the peace and quiet of the whole establishment. 

To secure the tranquillity of the main body—and it is not every 
female offender who is for kicking up a dust-—it is at all times necessary 
to maintain control over, and perhaps to isolate, an ill-disposed, 
recalcitrant half-dozen. 

When a woman smashes the windows at a railway station because 
she has missed her train, it is reasonable to suppose that her temper 
is not easily governed even in the prison-cell. 

Much of the deliberate misbehaviour of such prisoners proceeds 
from vanity and the desire to win notoriety. Even in the motley com- 
pany that assembles in a prison-yard they want to pose as ‘ heroines.’ 

In olden days a woman who, in prison parlance, ‘ broke out’ and 
was refractory very soon found herself in a dark cell. No ray of light 
entered it, and the offender was not allowed to come out until she 
had purged her contempt. As a rule this method of correcting a bad 
prisoner had but little effect, except, perhaps, in making the woman 
more than ever hardened, sullen and fiendish. In none of the English 
prisons nowadays are there any such relics of the barbarous system 
of a bygone time. The abolition of the dark cell in no way affected 
the good order and discipline which should prevail in a well-conducted 
prison. 

Statistics drawn up some few years ago show that about half the 
number of women who go astray in London are born in the Metropolis, 
and about half come from the country. The county which sends 
most women from the provinces to London is Devonshire. Cheshire is 
the county which is least generous in that way, Of towns, those which 
are the centres of military, naval, or shipping interests contribute 
most to the female contingent within the walls of London prisons. 

Vou. LXI—No. 363 3 E 
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The London County Council and other bodies have done much 
to improve the immediate surroundings of the poor. When it is 
remembered that in the neighbourhood of the Strand there were 
twenty men, women and children living in four small rooms in one 
house, thirty-two in seven rooms in another, twenty-eight in four 
rooms next door, and thirty-five in seven rooms across the way, it 
cannot be wondered at that under such conditions human fungus 
of all kinds grew apace. Here is a specimen of such human fungus. 

The mother of seven children is undergoing a term of eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and her husband is serving a term of five 
years in a convict prison. Her father is also undergoing a term of five 
years’ penal servitude, and her mother has just been sentenced 
to six months’ hard labour. Her brother is awaiting trial at Man- 
chester, and her sister is ‘ wanted’ by the police. It is a well-known 
fact that for the last eighty years one particular family has never been 
without a representative in prison. 

The Rev. Canon Horsley, in his interesting and instructive Prison 
and Prisoners, states that 85 per cent. of juvenile offenders are boys, 
and he thinks that the accident and attributes of sex are the deter- 
mining factors which make it five or six times more likely that a boy 
will commit an offence than that a girl will do so. 

It must also be remembered that women are punished more lightly 
than men for a similar offence, that the public and police are less 
disposed to charge them, and that their home life shields them from 
many temptations to which men are subject. 

When the conditions of life are more alike, as when men and 
women work together in mills and factories, the proportion of female 
offenders is much higher. For instance, Surrey sends three where 
Manchester sends ten women to gaol. 

Canon Horsley has given some interesting figures on this point, 
which show that on a certain date there were undergoing a term of 
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When a girl gets into the habit of wrong-doing it clings to her, 
and is thrown off with much greater difficulty than is the case with boys. 
Both industrial schools and reformatories show a larger percentage 
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of failures among girls than among boys. The percentage of incor- 
rigibles among women also is much higher than among men. 

It is probable that as women come more into line with men in their 
occupations, in their struggles for existence, in their independence, 
and the like, they will suffer as men do, and exhibit similar signs of 
degeneracy and an equal tendency to criminality. 

Maternity is undoubtedly the greatest check upon criminality in 
women. The proportion of young mothers in the ranks of criminals 
is very small. Even among men marriege is a considerable deterrent 
from criminal courses; but among women motherhood is a barrier 
of the first importance, and its influence the greatest that is known. 
Not only are young married women little prone to crime, but, as Ber- 
tillon points out, the married offenders who have children are fewer 
in number than those who have none. 

Certain great barriers, partly natural, partly artificial, have always 
and everywhere served to protect women from criminality. This is, 
perhaps, somewhat difficult of proof, because women cannot be placed 
exactly under the conditions which control men, and be practically 
unsexed. There seems to be no doubt that women’s usual environ- 
ment shelters them from many and various evil tendencies which are 
the undoing of men. 

The conservative disposition of women is remarked the world over, 
and, being more domestic and sedentary in their habits, they are less 
exposed than men to the varying and disturbing influence of ordinary 
life. 

Universal history shows us that in the ranks of the really great 
criminals there have been very few women. It shows us also, and not 
less plainly, that from the earliest days women have been liable to 
err in matters of morality. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, as they are so often 
allowed by one means or another to escape imprisonment, the actual 
criminality of women cannot be properly recorded. When theft is 
wanting it is difficult to detect them in immoral or open disorderly 
conduct. 

Though the majority of female offenders are led into crime either 
by the suggestions of a third person or by an irresistible impulse, 
yet there are some few whose criminal propensities surpass those of 
the opposite sex—and, as we know, ‘a bad woman is the worst of all 
creations.” 

The ways of women in wrong-doing are not remarkable for novelty 
or versatility. Women seldom initiate crime or suggest or adopt new 
criminal methods. In these respects the female wrong-doer differs 
very much from the male offender, both in the matter and the manner 
of the offence. 

Criminals boast that they make a lot of money, and it is certainly 
astonishing to what a figure their depredations run. But it is far 
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more surprising how soon they lose it again, and how little enjoyment 
it has afforded them. Their ‘ill-gotten gains ’ seem to benefit no one, 
and they themselves are nearly always in a state of poverty, poorly 
dressed, and poorly sheltered. 

Mr. Merrick mentions that, out of some 20,038 cases whose parti- 
culars he had gathered, 8,098 had had little or no parental care, and 
he sorrowfully wonders how far the absence of home ties and influences 
was responsible for the drifting of these human barques from their 
natural moorings down the river of life to destruction. 

The Rev. Canon Horsley, in the work already cited, observes that 
he rarely found that poverty was the cause of crime, with the young or 
with the old. ‘Innate disposition, parental example, social sur- 
roundings, social habits, the presence of temptation and the oppor- 
tunity—these are the great and abiding factors. Where there is least 
pauperism there is most crime, and vice versa.’ 

Mr. Merrick, who indirectly corroborates this statement, furnishes 
statistics to show that, albeit the East End of London is a vast sea of 
semi-poverty, it is not here that the homes of many criminals are to be 
found. They are to be found rather in the West End, in regions where 
wealth and culture have their seat and stately mansions and spacious 
squares give them shelter. 

The employment of women, or, in fact, of any prisoners in making 
goods for commercial firms is condemned by some as a premium upon 
crime. They think it suggests to the woman who has neither work 
nor home that there is a place to which she can resort and secure both. 
They say also that it competes with honest and free labour, and is 
altogether a questionable expedient for reducing the cost of prison 
maintenance. Very rarely, however, will man or woman voluntarily 
seek the shelter and obloquy of imprisonment, even for the sake of a 
clean bed and a ‘ bread-and-water’ diet. If, moreover, they are care- 
less of the degradation of prison, yet the isolation from the normal 
world, the loss of liberty, and the separation from friends are all deter- 
rent influences of the most important kind. 

Were it not for the forfeiture of freedom the prisons would be 
filled and the workhouses emptied. 


Oh liberty, how sweet you are! 

You seem so near and yet so far. 

The heart for you does long again, 
But still I am myself to blame, 

For getting drunk and doing wrong 
Has brought me to this doom so long. 


This expresses in the language of one of them their sentiment on 
the matter, and therein lies the sting of imprisonment. 

After women have been three or four times in prison, it is notice- 
able that their subsequent convictions are more numerous than those 
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of men. One fact in explanation is that men receive longer sentences, 
_ and have, therefore, less time for fresh offences. 

“There seems little reason, sentiment apart, why a woman should 
receive @ shorter sentence than a man for the same kind of offence. 
The man, being the breadwinner of the family, having heavier pecu- 
niary burdens and greater responsibilities, is more sorely tempted to 
steal. When both are equally offenders, it is not quite clear why the 
man’s punishment should be greater than the woman’s, or hers less 
than his. A woman, it is asserted, has not the man’s power of with- 
standing temptation. It may fairly, however, be maintained that 
the temptations which assail the woman are at once less numerous 
and less powerful than those which beset the man. 

A knowledge of the presence of criminal inclinations and intentions 
in offenders should simplify the task of separating and segregating 
the habitual from the casual wrong-doer. As children give early 
evidence of criminal tastes, steps should be taken to place them 
as soon as possible under wholesome influences. The brand may thus 
be preserved from the burning, and reserved for better uses. 

We have in the following report from a morning paper a sad 
corroboration of this fact. Two children—Edward, aged 10, and Mary, 
aged 9—were charged at Southwark Police Court with being in bad 
company, the object of the charge being to get them sent to an indus- 
trial school. The father was stated to be the notorious ‘ Jubilee 
Jinks,’ who had undergone penal servitude and other sentences for 
burglary, felonies, assaults, and something not far short of cannibalism. 
He gained his sobriquet at the time of the Diamond Jubilee procession 
by wrecking a house in the line of route because his landlord wished 
to eject him. Two of his grown-up sons were criminals, and at that 
time in prison. His mistress was in gaol for keeping a disorderly 
house, and his stepdaughter had been convicted of a similar offence. 
The family were now living in two rooms; and of one of the sons, who 
had been charged with felony a few weeks before, it was stated 
that he shared the same room as his sister and step-sister. 

Returns coming from Manchester show that 68 per cent. of its 
industrial school population had disreputable parents, and that, in 
addition to these, 14 per cent. were doubtful. 

It is within the knowledge of many persons now living that little 
children have worn prison dress and undergone the rigours of prison 
discipline. Children of tender age, who had committed some petty 
theft, were punished in the company of and in the same manner as the 
most vicious and incorrigible offenders. Such an anomaly is no 
longer possible ; the new century counts upon the effects of a softer, 
more winning, and infinitely more hopeful treatment. If children 
are detected, even in serious crime, they are placed with trustworthy 
custodians, or in Remand Homes, that they may escape the taint and 
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stigma of prisons. Thus, without having seen or known the lowest 
forms of evil, they may be won into the paths of honesty. 

Juvenile offenders are mostly the offspring of unhealthy parents ; 
the death-rate, which among normal girls is 3°9, is as high as 8°4 per 
thousand amongst industrial school girls. A large proportion are 
orphans, and statistics indicate that no fewer than thirty-nine out of 
a hundred girls have lost one or both parents. 

When a woman has once adventured on the down track, her 
descent is very rapid ; far more so than that of the male offender. 
With one previous conviction against them there were at a stated 
time 16,596 men and 5,396 women; but later, when the previous 
convictions had mounted up, the respective figures were 3,579 for 
men and 6,327 for women. The women had probably taken to drink. 

It is a melancholy testimony to woman’s proneness to settle into 
crime as a habit that, out of forty-four admissions into a metropolitan 
prison, nine only were found to have been first offenders. 

But in all countries the testimony is the same, that women are 
less instinctively criminal than men. 

In France the ratio is four men to one woman; in the United 
States it is twelve men to one woman. Official returns from Italy 
and Spain favour the woman yet more. In England, on the contrary, 
the proportion of criminal women is large, for the greater crimes in 
particular ; and it is disquieting to observe that this proportion of 
women criminals is almost everywhere steadily increasing. The 
increase is well marked in England, where the progress is rapid. The 
growing habits of intemperance are very largely responsible. The 
number of women convicted for offences due in many instances to 
drunkenness has increased from 54,348 in 1878 to 60,211 in 1904. 
Of incorrigible recidivists, in Britain a very large number are women ; 
and 40 per cent. of the women committed to prison in 1888 had been 
previously convicted more than twelve times. A return made at 
Millbank some years ago shows that no fewer than 105 women in 
the prison at that date had had more than forty previous convictions. 
Even among the juvenile offenders charged as incorrigibles from 
reformatory schools and industrial schools, it appears that the pro- 
portion of girls is double that of boys. 

The opinion seems to be gaining ground that old offenders among 
women should be more severely sentenced. The Association of Lady 
Visitors of Prisons has on several occasions had its attention drawn 
to the futility of the short sentence for deterrent, reformatory, or any 
useful purpose. Many people are beginning to think that if criminals 
can make no proper use of the privileges of life they should be placed 
under perpetual care. 

To many female offenders imprisonment offers no terror. The 
annals of the police-courts testify abundantly to this distressing fact, 
that hundreds of women take prison as one of the commonest incidents 
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of life. One woman wrote on her slate the sentiments of many of her 


class : 


A poor wanderer here to-day, 

Where to-morrow cannot say ; 

Perhaps in gaol, for aught I know— 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 


They grow to be rather proud of prison, reckoning up their ‘ cen- 
turies’ like a cricketer. Quite recently a woman ‘rounded on’ the 
officer who had credited her with forty-three convictions. ‘It’s 
more like two hundred !’ said she, indignantly. 

Many criminals, of both sexes, in answer to questions on the 
subject, have declared themselves unfit for liberty, and fit only to be 
altogether deprived of it. They behaved wonderfully well while in 
prison, even for a long course of years ; but once released they went 
again instanter to the bad. 

When a woman has a record of some hundreds of convictions 
against her; when there were in a Metropolitan prison a short time 
ago upwards of a hundred women who had more than forty previous 
convictions ; when an average of fifty-seven convictions each were 
recorded against nineteen women transferred from one northern prison 
to another ; when one woman has only three weeks’ liberty during the 
year, another is sent to prison three times in one week, a third has 
had twenty-two convictions for one month, four for two months, 
several for three months, and seventy for periods of from seven to 
fourteen days, and when a fourth says that she has been in and out 
of prison for forty-seven years, there seems good reason for asking 
whether our so-called humane methods of dealing with habitual 
offenders are the best that can be devised. 

Many of the female offenders are intelligent and capable persons, 
and for their own sakes, if not for the sake of the community at large, 
it is very regrettable that they cannot, or will not, devote their talents 
to useful and honourable employments. 

One woman worked cloths most beautifully, embroidering them 
in various styles, and filling in the centres with verses of well-known 
hymns and poems. Her materials were simply linen and her own hair. 
Another made a doll about twelve inches high out of the paper and 
little bits of cloth which she picked up in the workroom. The doll 
was dressed in the height of fashion, pins’ heads representing jewellery : 
a very pretty work of art. Evidences and instances of their varied 
abilities might be multiplied. 

One woman made a wearable pair of socks out of threads of oakum. 
A young girl did some creditable mosaic work, which was afterwards 
used in one of the prison chapels. The same prisoner had quite an 
actor’s memory, and on one occasion recited the whole of the longest 
chapter in St. Luke’s Gospel and most of the 176 verses of the 119th 
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Psalm. Yet, alas! she was an incorrigible thief and immoral woman, 
‘and almost everything else that was bad. 

Formerly all female prisoners, irrespective of age, were eligible for 
instruction in the prison school. Assembled in a large room, they were 
under the care of the schoolmistress for an hour and a-half twice a 
week. Teaching in association did not answer very well ; the mistakes 
and failures of some set the other women laughing, and made the 
acquisition of knowledge on the part of the striving few a matter of 
difficulty and unpleasantness. School for those who wanted to 
improve themselves became a doubly stiff, and not very profitable, 
ordeal. Many of the ‘ pupils’ merely whiled away the school hours, 
and copy-books were chiefly useful as furnishing leaves for clandestine 
correspondence. 

All this is now changed—both cause and effect—and the women 
work quietly and separately in their cells, where there are none to hear 
or ridicule. They are interested in their work, and do really try to 
make good the deficiencies of earlier years. For two hours twice a week 
they are taken from their work, and instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, until they have passed the Third Standard in all three 
subjects. The women eligible for school are those who have not 
reached the Fourth Standard of the elementary code, who are under 
forty years of age, and whose sentence is three months or upwards. 

All prisoners on reception are tested as to their scholastic attain- 
ments, and those who are found lacking in any subject are placed, if 
possible, on the school list. 

Returns of school progress, kept with much care, are in all respects 
satisfactory. The women who are eligible are passed into the school 
about five weeks after admission into prison, when they have reached 
the second stage of their imprisonment. A large number learn to 
write in the prison school, and send letters to their astonished and 
delighted friends at home. The husband of one woman was so sur- 
prised at receiving a letter from her in her own hand that he came 
with sceptical air to the gates, to inquire whether his wife had indeed 
been taught to write in prison. Learning that she had, he thanked 
the authorities for the great service which had been rendered to them 
both. Another prisoner wrote to her friends that ‘ prisons were some 
good after all, you see, as they learns you to read and write.’ 

All girls under sixteen, whatever their sentence or their educational 
qualifications, receive instruction for one hour daily; and those 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one may, at the chaplain’s 
discretion, be handed over to the schoolmistress. Grateful letters 
from friends outside are received by the authorities; and a girl in 
prison wrote to her sweetheart : ‘ You will, no doubt, notice an improve- 
ment in my writing. A little schooling is one of the very few sweets 
of prison life.’ 

The report of the Commissioners of Prisons states that 10,128 
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prisoners were taught during the years 1902-3, and that no fewer 
than 6,997 passed through from one to four standards. 

Women of good conduct are allowed to receive a letter, to write 
one in reply, and to be visited by respectable relatives once every 
three months. This privilege is greatly valued, and there is com- 
paratively little attempt to abus® the conditions under which it is 
granted. 

Not many years ago prisoners had little to read beyond a few 
devotional works. One of the largest prisons in London had only 
eleven secular books on its library shelves; and of the magistrates 
who were asked to subscribe 5/. for the purchase of some second- 
hand volumes, only two were in any way sympathetic. One gentle- 
man observed that women were sent to prison to undergo punish- 
ment, and not to read books. To-day an enlightened and a generous 
Prison Commission furnishes every prison with an ample store of 
high-class books, the smallest gaol in the country having not less than 
two hundred and fifty excellent volumes of the most various character. 
Prisoners are now allowed to have in their cells four devotional and 
three educational books, together with a secular one from the library, 
which is exchanged once or twice a week according to the prisoner’s 
class or stage. 

The tastes of the prisoners are always consulted, and they may 
select what book they please. As a rule, they prefer the choice of the 
schoolmistress. 

It is conceded that women are less amenable than men to the 
treatment and conditions of prison, and that, when there is question 
of punishment for breaches of the rules, account must be taken of sex. 
The offences of women are often due to impulse, or perhaps to a 
quarrel with another prisoner, with the not infrequent result of breaking 
windows, tearing up clothes, and creating a general disturbance. 
When all this is accomplished, it is not unusual to see the delinquent 
dissolve in tears. 

The criminal is exceedingly fond of praise, and always seeking how 
she may in word or deed please those over her and obtain their com- 
mendation. 

On one occasion, when the Empress Eugénie was visiting Woking 
Prison, several of the prisoners were called upon to show samples of 
their needlework. In a class of embroiderers special attention was 
drawn to the excellent flower work of a young girl undergoing a long 
sentence for the murder of her child. The Empress was much pleased 
with the successful efforts of the youthful prisoner. As the Imperial 
party was leaving the building, loud shouts and the sound of breaking 
glass were heard, and through the smashed cell window came hurtling 
every available article of furniture. This ebullition was caused by 
the wounded pride of another fellow-worker, who thought her own 
samples infinitely the best. 
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Male prisoners are more or less careless of their personal appear- 
ance; the women hardly ever forget it, and will break the rules to 
look smart. Even were there no regulations on the subject, the 
majority of women in prison would be tidy both in their persons and 
in their cells. Unless they have taken a step towards insanity they 
rarely neglect their appearance. This trait is so constant that it has 
called for sumptuary laws. Ifa woman can poise her cap coquettishly 
or embellish it with a frill she will never miss the chance, and her 
achievement sends a thrill of jealousy through the prison. 

When long or deep fringes were the feminine fashion some years 
ago, these adornments were a cause of much trouble to the prison 
officials, and productive of no little envy and quarrelling among the 
fair and frail occupants of the cells. 

In one prison, a woman who had been temporarily invested with 
a strait-jacket refused to see the chaplain, on the ground that it 
‘looked so ugly’ and spoiled her. 

One woman regularly powdered her face ; but, having no looking- 
glass, she did it neither wisely nor well. She was watched, and it 
was found that she scratched off whiting from the walls of the cell, 
and applied it to the reduction of colour on her face. She posed as 
a lady of title, and thought the pallor appropriate to her dignity. 
Her example was immediately copied, and measures had to be taken for 
the preservation of the prison whitewash. 

Many of these unhappy women bring with them into prison all their 
stock-in-trade—a little paint or powder ‘to do themselves up with’ 
on their release. 

The women lie like the men, cause or no cause; and with the 
former it is often an absolutely spontaneous impulse. The habit is 
so deeply seated that it appears almost impossible of eradication. 

When a man sees that there is nothing to be gained by a further 
denial of his crime he frequently makes a full confession; but, in 
general, it is not so with a criminal woman, even though truth might 
be of advantage to her. She will fabricate stories and change them 
with as much audacity as ingenuousness, thinking all the while that 
she is completely fooling the magistrate. - 

Strange to say, these women often reveal their crime in a perfectly 
spontaneous manner. They cannot resist the opportunity of a 
gossip, and thus give themselves away. For this reason, if not 
for others, old and young female offenders should be kept apart, and 
the certain risk of contamination and corruption reduced to a minimum. 
In the days when little girls were sent to prison it was found necessary 
to separate from the other prisoners two sisters, aged eleven and nine 
respectively. These little creatures were desperately inquisitive con- 
cerning the imprisonment and offences of the other and older women, 
and quite ready to impart a knowledge of their,own practices. 
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The male criminal is probably aware of this propensity on the 
part of the criminal women of his acquaintance, and consequently 
slow to share his secrets with them. 

Though many of the female criminals are great knaves and im- 
pudent frauds, they are hardly ever without a childish simplicity 
which betrays and defeats their cunning. 

A family likeness seems to run among all professional thieves, 
men or women, in their overhanging eyebrows, deep-set eyes, and 
thick, sensual lips. 

The women are mawkishly sentimental, and will write love letters 
to men whom they are doing their utmost to betray. Here is a 
specimen of the sentimentality of one who was a young unmarried 
mother, a prostitute, shoplifter, and a coiner. 


Recitation 


THE HUSBAND’S FAREWELL 
Composed in H.M.P. 


X, 
At a Sessions House in London 
Stood a young man and his wife, 
Both together, waiting sentence, 
To be parted young in life. 
Down her cheeks the tears were streaming, 
Scarce a single word they say 
Until he turns around and whispers, 
‘ Good-bye, dear, I’m called away. 


II. 
‘Give my love unto my sister, 
Ask her to look o’er my shame ; 
Tf on earth I ne’er should meet her 
In Heaven we all shall meet again, 
There to dwell with our dear mother 
‘From the world of care and strife. 
Entreat her to forgive her brother 
The cloud he has cast o’er her life. 


III. 

Next the sound of wheels are heard, 
The prison van has reached the door. 
That wife and husband then were parted 

For the term of long years four. 
But she ever will prove true, 

Though by all friends cast aside, 
For she loves him still as dearly 

As the morn she was his bride. 


IV. 
But it was a tearful conflict, 
And a blow to that young wife 
To be parted from her husband 
With but twelve months’ married life. 
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Though her hope in life is blighted, 
Yet her heart within was brave, 

She has left her home and kindred 
Thus their harsh insults to save. 


¥. 
She was offered a position 
If she would but him forget, 
But rather than accept this offer 
She preferred her bread by honest sweat. 
For she cherished dear her husband, 
And her love turned not a shade, 
But where her husband was not welcome, 
She would not be welcome made. 


Conclusion 
They had promised at the Altar 
That nought but death should those two part, 
She will keep the vow she plighted, 
For with her hand she gave her heart. 
Finis. 


This young beauty was a finished pattern of infidelity, with no 
suspicion of a relish for the virtues she has here so touchingly extolled. 
Female prisoners often like to be under the care of a good-looking 
officer, and will obey her and conduct themselves properly with her, 
though she may be a very indifferent disciplinarian. It has been said, 
and often confirmed, that a plain-featured officer of unsympathetic 


address finds it difficult to discip/ine her charges. 

Another form of sentimentality is the hankering to write love 
letters to each other. Raid the women’s cells and you may make a 
haul of a bundle of effusive love letters which have passed sur- 
reptitiously from one prisoner to another. They are exceedingly 
jealous of their favourites, and will quarrel fiercely over them. 

As a rule, criminals will neither look straight at’ nor receive the 
gaze of a person speaking to them. They seem to fear that their 
eyes will betray them. Put a question to them, and their eyes at once 
seek their feet, the floor, anything rather than the face of their inter- 
locutor. The hardened old stagers will cast sharp and furtive side- 
glances at their questioners. 

Their craftiness is great. Female criminals try to assume the 
character that they think will please. They pose not as what they 
are, but as an image of that which they conceive to be in the mind of 
the person who is speaking to them. They often represent themselves 
as the victims of fate, unable to help themselves. A prostitute, de- 
fending her course of life to the chaplain, observed complacently that 
the Bible spoke of a certain class of women who earned their living as 
she did hers, that there had always been such a class, and that she 
was one of them. ‘Therefore,’ she added, ‘there is nothing further 
to he said about it.’ 
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Instability of character is one of the features observable in female 
criminals. Simple folk possess stability and are controlled by it. It 
keeps them honest, of good report, and the like ; it holds them in the 
straight path. 

It is very doubtful whether criminals suffer much from remorse ; 
the absence of this passion is very marked among them. At times 
they show traces of it, but such traces are feeble, suggesting an 
imperfect growth. Religious influences, which are the greatest known, 
seem sometimes to arouse a latent sense of remorse, but the feeling 
has then to be nursed and stimulated lest it vanish. 

Acts of kindness are not unknown ; they are, however, spasmodic 
and transient, and are often succeeded by bursts of anger and violence. 

Criminals are curiously humble and penitent when contrasting the 
respectability of their relatives or children with their own abase- 
ment. They praise their children who have not followed in the 
parents’ steps; when they speak of themselves they use none but 
the harshest words. They little know that the more derogatory 
they are in this respect, the more do they exhibit their true and common 
character. 

Female criminals are not always wanting in religious feeling ; 
they say their prayers and make use of devotional books. Their 
behaviour in chapel is nearly always reverent and attentive. They 
sing, respond, follow the order of service, and appear to be deeply 
interested in that which is said and done ; but their religious emotions 
quickly subside, and they often return to their cells to indulge in 
the most violent temper. Though there may be some genuineness, 
there is no depth in their feeling. 

Greed and avarice are not infrequently the causes of crime in 
women. Men will instigate and commit crimes in order to obtain 
valuables, but the motive is generally that of avarice only. A list 
of articles found in a room occupied by a female shoplifter in the 
West End of London furnishes a fair example of the cupidity of the 
criminal woman : 
































A SxHopuirtTer’s Boory. 


2 boxes (wood) | 2 ladies’ nightdresses 
1 brown silk skirt 8 ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs 

























1 water silk skirt 1 pair of child’s boots 
1 long ribbed silk jacket 2 large pieces of satin 
1 black silk cape | 2 pieces of velvet 
1 long silk jacket (fur trimming) _1 piece of dress stuff 
1 cashmere dolman 5 handbags 
1 small silk cape | 4 purses 
6 pairs of socks and one of child’s | 1 ink-box 
socks 5 brushes (2 hair, 2 hat, 1 cloth) 










2 table-covers 1 satchel 
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1 necklet (common) 
1 pair of bracelets (common) 
1 bone penholder and pencil 
1 writing-desk (broken) 
1 small wooden box 
2 pocket-books 
1 leather case 
half a pound of tea 
1 box containing 4 small feathers 
6 pieces of lace 
7 ostrich feathers 
4 bonnets 
1 drab silk skirt and body 
1 blue and black princess robe 
1 child’s silk dress 
1 heavy flowered silk cloak 
1 lady’s macintosh 
1 Paisley shawl 
1 silk dolman 
14 pairs and 1 lady’s stockings 
17 ladies’ collars 
1 tablecloth 
2 parasols 
15 silk handkerchiefs 
1 pair of curtains 
8 small pieces of satin (various) 
About 20 yards of green trimming 
18 lamp-mats (various) 
3 bags (one American cloth out of 
repair, 1 canvas) 
1 pin (hat) 
3 common studs 
1 card-case | 
1 box and set of chess 
1 long chain (common) 
2 pencil-cases and 2 watchkeys | 
1 pair of ivory solitaires 
2 jewel-cases 
1 snuff-spoon 
1 rail cleaner (minus handle) 





| 
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1 victorine 
2 pounds of sugar 
1 looking-glass in case 
1 black velvet bow 
1 piece of red curtain 
1 tin hatbox 
2 fur caps 
1 black silk dress (worn) 
1 Russell cord silk skirt 
1 brocade silk jacket 
1 blue waterproof 
1 fur tippet (torn) 
1 black lace shawl 
1 flannel petticoat 
6 pairs of men’s socks 
7 pairs of gloves 
2 sheets 
1 pair of lady’s corsets 
1 fan 
4 pieces of chintz 
4 small pieces of silk 
1 green tassel 
About 8 yards of ribbon (in two 
pieces) 
1 cigarette-case 
A quantity of flossy trimming 
1 plated butter-dish 
3 brooches 
14 pawntickets 
1 pair of steel eyeglasses 
1 tin box containing pins 
1 woollen mat 
4 pound of currants 
4 ladies’ silk ties 
2 bibs 
10 pieces of tape 
3 ladies’ nets 
6s.6d. in silver and 24d. in bronze 
Several letters and a marriage 
certificate 


But female as well as male criminals are often specialists in their 


crimes. They pride themselves on their specialities and on their 
superiority to other rogues. Their own particular ‘line’ they regard 
as a credit to them, and in no way deserving of the punishment it 
receives. One woman represented herself as ‘never doing harm 
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to anybody in prison or out of prison ; except, perhaps, that she took 
a little money or something from a gentleman’s waistcoat when she 
was out of work or a little hard up.’ With a toss of the head, the 
thieves say they do not ‘ go on the streets’ or drink ; ‘ unfortunates ’ 
that they do not steal; and coiners that they do not condescend to 
anything of either kind. All round there is a raising of the hands in 
horror at other women’s offences. 

One woman had conviction after conviction for stealing men’s 
trousers ; another had eleven different imprisonments for stealing 
legs of pork; another spent her time in lightening the pockets of 
people travelling in omnibuses and in underground trains ; one always 
stole boots ; another was a robber of furnished lodgings and a house- 
breaker in a small way ; this one could never pass a bookstall without 
relieving it of some of its contents ; this other made a point of ‘ keeping 
her hand in’ wherever she went, in shop, market-place, or railway 
station. 

Over and over again it has been remarked that when once a woman 
becomes, for instance, a maker or utterer of base coin she sticks to 
that department. Many a thief, too, has said that she could not 
resist the impulse to steal, that the only remedy for the matter was 
either to remove the opportunity from her or to remove her from the 
opportunity. 

Shoplifting, it may be noted, is a very common form of feminine 
criminality. The woman sees before her a far greater number of 
articles than she can purchase; her cupidity is aroused, and she 
steals. Lombroso says that at the Bon Marché it was found that 
25 per cent. of the thieves were born thieves, who robbed whenever 
they could ; 25 per cent. were induced to steal by want; and the 
remainder, some of whom were in an easy position, could not resist the 
temptation. 

The services of women are greatly in request for the purpose 
of passing bad money. That this form of defrauding the public 
treasury is a profitable one may be surmised from the fact that bad 
half-crowns are produced by the coiner at 34d. or 4d. apiece, and that 
on every such coin she succeeds in passing he makes upwards of 2s. 

The female criminal has a fondness for tattoo-marks, which are 
generally worn on her arms. Unlike the tattooing which male 
criminals affect, the devices are innocent enough, consisting mostly 
of crosses and crowns, love symbols, names or initials, and perhaps 
a date or two. It is somewhat different with prostitutes, especially 
with those of the lower class, whose arms and other parts of the body 
are often tattooed with names, mottoes, initials, hearts, men’s heads, 
and even with more elaborate designs. Investigation has proved 
to Lombroso that, as a rule, the most tattooed are the most degraded. 
Though love is the subject-matter of the majority of female tattooings, 
yet the tattoo-mark is no guarantee of constancy. Some of the fickle 
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fair have had tattooed on their arms the names or initials not of two 
but of five or six lovers ; a sense of humour, more or less unconscious, 
lurks in the funeral cross placed over the name or initial of some former 
and discarded lover. 

The hair and eyes of female criminals are usually darker than 
those of honest women. Lombroso says that the hair of such women 
becomes grey very early, but that they are seldom bald. 

It is generally accepted that habitual criminals present greater 
physical anomalies than the rest of the world. There is almost 
always something peculiar in their eyes, ears or noses—in the length 
of their arms and the thickness of their legs—in the masculine character 
of the women and the feminine features of the men—in the childish- 
ness of both sexes. They are all alike in their morbidity, moral 
insensibility, instability, irritability, and revengefulness, and partake 
somewhat of the nature of a lunatic and somewhat of that of a savage. 

When women are disposed to crime it is frequently observed 
that they have in many respects a strong physical resemblance to 
men. Mr. Havelock Ellis mentions a case of a celebrated murderess, 
who, dressed like a man, enjoyed wrestling with a man, and used as 
her favourite weapon a hammer. 

Nearly all the indications of degeneracy in a woman are to be 
found in those features in which she resembles a man rather than 
one of her own sex. If the female criminal is an educated person, her 
handwriting favours the male. 

A woman passed as a man, and acted for ten years as porter in 
a workhouse. Another woman, well known in London prisons, 
worked when at liberty either as a sailor or as a miner, and when 
dressed as a labouring man looked exactly what she professed to be. 

A woman who assumed the name of Charles Miller was taken 
to the police-court in men’s clothes. She had dressed in male garb 
for five years, and during that time had maintained the secret of her 
sex under most extraordinary circumstances. A woman passed as 
her wife, and there was no suspicion that Miller was not a man and 
the husband of the woman with whom she lived, and whom she 
supported. She worked at odd jobs about town, and was regarded 
as a steady, sober, and an industrious person. After this the pair 
took situations with a farmer in the country, the wife doing the house 
work, and Miller ploughing, harvesting, attending stock, and acting 
with the men as a farm labourer, both in summer and winter. They 
adopted in legal form a little Swedish child. During their residence 
in the country, the proceeds of several robberies having been traced 
to them and found on their premises, they hired a horse and vehicle 
and started for an outing, from which they did not return. After a 
long search they were captured and brought back to Chicago. The 
gaol was crowded, and Miller occupied a bed with a man, who had not 
the faintest suspicion of his companion’s sex. 
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Criminal women are often left-handed, and this is particularly the 
case with pickpockets, whose depredations are mostly conducted 
with the left hand, the right hand covering the operation. Among 
ordinary women left-handedness is rare, but among criminal women 
it is very common. 

General testimony says that prostitutes are very insensible to 
pain, a fact to be surmised from the readiness with which they allow 
themselves to be wounded, to be cauterized for certain diseases, and 
to undergo surgical operations. 

The voices of prostitutes are very frequently deep and coarse, 
especially among women who come from the lowest classes and have 
passed perhaps their twenty-fifth year. The possession of a deep and 
coarse voice by one of these women in a London prison made her the 
butt of the other prisoners, who insisted that she must or ought to 
be a man. 

As ordinary women live to a greater age than men, so is it found in 
the ranks of criminals that the female delinquent outlives the male. 
This, however, is not the case with prostitutes, who from a variety of 
causes have a short and rapid career. Their extremely irregular life, 
exposure to all kinds of weather, intemperate habits, eating to reple- 
tion at one time and starving at another, sensual excitement, the 
drain upon their system and ailments consequent upon their promis- 
cuous intercourses, all tend to undermine their constitutions and 
consign them to a premature grave. 

Poverty, lack of employment, want, often lead a man to commit 
suicide ; but these motives are seldom operative with women. Perhaps 
women show more fortitude in misery than men, and accept far more 
philosophically reverses and descents in social condition. Such 
calamities as these bend the one, but break the other. Strange to say, 
marriage is a more potent cause of suicide with men than with women. 
The causes of women’s suicides are generally affairs of the heart ; 
domestic or physical troubles seldom drive them to the grave. 

When men attempt suicide they generally mean it, and take 
adequate steps ; and it is not often that they fail. With women it is 
otherwise. Either their courage ebbs at the last, or the act has never 
been seriously contemplated. A woman was well known to the 
London police-courts who had for years taken poison, hailed a cab, and 
then preyed on the benevolence of those who had had her rescued and 
resuscitated. When at last she did over-dose herself it could be truly 
said that the poor thing had died by misadventure. 

The female prisoners who attempt their lives nearly always do 
so a moment or two before the patrolling officer comes round. 


VERNON Harris. 


Vor, LXI—No. 363 3F 
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PIRATE TRELAWNY 


TRELAWNY was not really a pirate in the common acceptation of the 
term, or he would scarcely have survived to a ripe old age in a fashion- 
able quarter of London; it was merely the name by which he was 
known among his friends and acquaintances of the middle of the last 
century, though it fitted him to a nicety. 

After years of astonishing adventures among Malays, Arabs, 
and varieties of savage islanders in the Eastern Ocean, followed up, 
longo intervallo, by an intimacy in Italy with Byron and Shelley, all 
too speedily severed by their early death, he threw in his lot with an 
ambitious chieftain of the revolution in Greece, where he narrowly 
escaped assassination. 

When finally he returned to England, the Pirate displayed an 
excellent taste in the choice of his place of residence, for in the forties, 
before it was cut up with broad gravelled roads in every direction, 
and the scorcher and motor-fiend were unknown, Wimbledon Common 
must have afforded a grateful imitation of wildness and solitude, 
and in those days he was living on Putney Hill. 

Then some years later he bought a country-place on the Sussex 
coast and a house in Pelham Crescent, which in the seventies was 
just on the outskirts of town, and beyond it open spaces of garden 
and field, with only a fringe of houses along the main roads. Old 
Chelsea was resting in a condition of picturesque decrepitude, and 
along the Fulham Road, after you had passed the church at Walham 
Green, where Jenny Lind used to sing, you might walk on a May 
morning between hedges of whitethorn to the sleepy old village of 
Fulham and ferry across the river into the open country. 

South Kensington was then a pleasant enough borderland, and 
peacocks’ feathers were only a penny apiece. So between town and 
country the Pirate lived out his life, and only gave up the ghost, in 
1881, at the respectable age of eighty-eight years. His mother before 
him had, however, lived to be ninety-three, which shows how useful 
a thing it is, if you are greedy of long life, to have secured a mother 
whose capacity in that respect is reliable. 

That Trelawny’s career was a remarkable one is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that the Dictionary of National Biography devotes seven 
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solid columns to his memory, and there he is described as ‘ author 
and adventurer.’ As an adventurer he was a capable representative 
of those old West-country men of the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
who sailed away to the Spanish Main and harried the Spaniards, 
while there can be little doubt that at one time he was deeply con- 
cerned in practices of a piratical nature which are politely alluded 
to in the Dictionary as privateering. 

Sharp, in his Life of Severn, more handsomely styles the 
Pirate ‘that latter-day Viking,’ though most likely our remote 
ancestors would have found some difficulty in distinguishing between 
the two. 

Then when his adventures were over and done, he sat down to 
tell us just what he chose of them, omitting a great deal more that 
only excites our curiosity. The two accounts that he did produce 
establish his right to a place in every library of English classics. To 
the reader jaded with the monotony of what nowadays passes for 
romance the Adventures of a Younger Son, for the forcefulness of the 
language and the rush of the narrative, will come as water in a thirsty 
land, while the charm of the love-story which holds the chief place 
in the Adventures lies beyond all criticism. These were written 
before he was forty, and it was not until he had reached the age of 
sixty-six that he gave some account of his doings in Italy and Greece, 
now known as the Records of Shelley, B--ron, and the Author. 

The old vigour of expression is still maintained, though the style 
is more polished and subdued, while our interest is equally great, 
because the writer is dealing with men whose names were in everyone’s 
mouth, and whose doings and surroundings are more or less familiar 
to us. His power in summing up a position in a few emphatic 
words is admirable. I have read many accounts in widely 
different quarters of the complex circumstances which led up to and 
were consequent on that startling historical episode, the battle of 
Navarino, but never one in which the whole situation was set out with 
such compact and absolute correctness as Trelawny puts it with 
pungent sarcasm in half a dozen lines in the Records. 

Mr. Edward Garnett in his introduction to the Younger Son 
(ed. 1890) tells us that the sources for a memoir of Trelawny are few. 
That being so, the discovery of certain letters and documents which 
I have been fortunate enough to meet with in the course of researches 
into the story of Greek revolutionary times will probably be of 
interest, especially as they were written with no ulterior object beyond 
their immediate purpose, and certain of them set at rest all doubt 
respecting an extraordinary performance in which the Pirate was 
concerned, though the writer in the Dictionary would fain have us 
believe that the story is untrue, and accordingly wipes it from the 
slate. In addition to the intrinsic value of these fresh details of 
his doings, there must be many still surviving who can remember 
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Trelawny himself as well as others whose names I shall have occasion 
to mention to whom these matters will be of personal interest. 

When Byron and Trelawny Lad set out for Greece on board the 
Hercules in July 1823, after the revolution had been raging for more 
than two years, they arrived at Cephalonia, one of the Ionian Islands, 
off the west coast, in the beginning of August, where Byron determined 
to stay until he could secure some clear information as to the position 
of affairs and decide upon the course of action that seemed to promise 
the best results. This delay by no means suited the impetuosity of 
the Pirate, who called it ‘dawdling,’ and forthwith set out for the 
mainland in company with Hamilton Browne, making his way to the 
seat of the Greek Government, to whom he carried letters from Lord 
Byron. He then crossed to Hydra, an important island off the east 
coast and the chief seat of Greek commercial activity, whence he 
despatched the deputies to England for the purpose of raising a loan ; 
and having finished the business entrusted to him by Byron, he after- 
wards proceeded to Athens. 

Here the insurgent leader Ulysses (Odysseus) was in command, 
to whose fortunes Trelawny speedily attached himself, remaining on 
terms of the closest friendship with that chieftain until his career 
was brought to a sudden end. During his mission to the Morea in 
June 1824 Major Temple,’ Resident at Santa Maura, met Ulysses, 
and describes him as ‘ a perfect Albanian chieftain : savage in manners 
and appearance, of great muscular strength, and about six feet high,’ 
adding that ‘he entertained us with the miraculous cures of his 
Turkish surgeon.’ But he was the very leader to attract a man of the 
Pirate’s temperament. 

He had his headquarters in an extensive cavern in the face of the 
precipices of Mount Parnassus, which he had strongly fortified and 
rendered impossible of approach. (An engraving of this cave is to be 
found in the Younger Son, though it has nothing whatever to do with 
the adventures there recorded.) Here he kept his family in security, 
and stowed the treasure which he had accumulated, as well as that of 
many of his friends, thus rendering himself an additional object of the 
jealousy of his enemies in the Greek Government. 

In the winter gf 1823-24 Trelawny accompanied Ulysses as aide- 
de-camp upon an expedition into Eubcea (Negropont), and on their 
return to Athens, where Colonel Stanhope (Earl of Harrington) had by 
this time arrived, Trelawny sent a letter to his mother, of which the 
following is an extract :— 


Athens, 18th of February 1824. 
Dear Moruer,— . . . I am enabled to keep twenty-five followers, Albanian 
soldiers, with whom I have joined the most enterprising of the Greek captains 
and most powerful—Ulysses. I am much with him, and have done my best 
during the winter campaign, in which we have besieged Negroponte, to make 








' Father of the late Archbishop Temple. 
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up for the many years of idleness I have led. I am now in my element, and 
the energy of my youth is reawakened. I have clothed myself in the Albanian 
costume and sworn to uphold the cause. 

Everything here is going on as well as heart can wish. Great part of 
Greece is already emancipated. The Morea is free, and we are making rapid 
progress to the westward. Lord Byron spends [£]5,000 a year in the cause 
and maintains 500 soldiers. This will in the eyes of the world redeem the 


follies of his youth. 
Your affectionate son, 
Epwarp TRELAWNY. 


Mrs. Maria Trelawny, Fleet Street, London. 


The Younger Son contains a print of Trelawny in ‘Greek dress,’ 
from a portrait by Kirkup ; but it will be noticed that he himself styles 
it Albanian costume. What is called Greek dress was in fact adopted 
by the Greeks in imitation of the Albanian highlanders, who at this 
time were at the height of their warlike fame, the white kilt being 
copied from that worn by the Tosks of Albania. It is just as if cockneys 
were to be seized with the idea of strutting about in the picturesque 
costume of the Scottish Highlanders, and called it English. 

In December 1823, upon the appointment of Mavrocordato as Dic- 
tator of Western Greece, Lord Byron had decided to go to Missolonghi, 
and at that unhealthy spot, situated in the midst of swamps, he 
landed early in January. 

Colonel Stanhope proposed a congress of the civil and military 
leaders, to meet at Salona, and to this Ulysses agreed. Trelawny set 
out for Missolonghi to invite Lord Byron and the western chiefs, but 
before his arrival there on the 24th of April, Byron had breathed his 
last. Mavrocordato looked upon Trelawny as a personal enemy, 
thinking that the latter only wanted to get Lord Byron out of his 
hands, and when Trelawny left, taking into his pay as many of Byron’s 
followers as he could afford to maintain, Mavrocordato foisted upon 
him one Fenton to act as a spy. 

After returning by way of Salona, Trelawny again accompanied 
Ulysses into Eastern Greece, where, as he says, they ‘ carried on the 
war in the same desultory way as before, unaided by the Govern- 
ment and left to our own resources.’ In the autumn Trelawny was at 
Argos, whence a letter (supposed to be his), of which the following is an 
extract, was written to his brother, Lieutenant Trelawny, R.N. 


Argos, 5th of October 1824. 


... To give you an idea of the misery existing here is beyond all ex- 
pression. The Town is nothing more or less than a chaos of ruins, not a house 
inhabitable. The fever making great havoc, people actually falling down in the 
streets. The stench of the place so great I am obliged to remove my quarters 
to the once famous Argos, not more than an hour’s walk from Agamemnon’s 
tomb, which I have not yet seen. The scenery is beautiful; perfectly romantic. 
I am now living in a house without doors or windows; every man armed. 

The Commissioners are both sick. Mr. Bulwer has proposed to raise a body 
of fifty men, but I am afraid it will all evaporate in smoke, like all his under- 
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takings here. I am much afraid nothing is to be done: they look on all 
foreigners as intruders. Many of the French have behaved most shamefully, 
but, as I told you before, I will exert every effort. All my hopes are placud in 
Colonel Gordon’s arrival. 

Your brother [no signature]. 


The Commissioners referred to were Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling) and J. H. Browne, sent out by the Greek Committee, when it 
was too late, to see if the nature of the Greek Government warranted 
the payment of that part of the loan raised in England on their behalf 
not already advanced. 

The whole business was a sorry exhibition of incompetence and 
mismanagement. For instance, at the outset, the Committee appointed 
as Commissioners to superintend the disbursement of the moneys Lord 
Byron, Colonel Stanhope, and Colonel Napier, names beyond cavil 
or reproach ; but the two latter were officers on the active list, who, 
with any pretence to the maintenance of neutrality, could not possibly 
have been allowed to act. Lord Byron died, and the business came 
to a standstill when the Greeks were in urgent need of help. Colonel 
Stanhope was recalled at the instance of the Porte ; and Colonel Napier 
(the most famous of that name) was absolutely inadmissible, for he 
was Resident and Commandant at Cephalonia. 

No War Office could have been capable of more egregious blun- 
dering than the philosophical Radicals of the Greek Committee. Their 
intentions were excellent, but we all know where the road leads that 
is paved with such material. 

The following, from J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), one of the 
Committee, to J. H. Browne, conveys a good idea of the complacent 
and patronising British attitude which the foreigner finds so pleasing :-— 


Chisholme, 8rd of October, 1824. 

The Loan, alas! looks as sick as ever, and I fear is on its Death-bed, unless 
you can prescribe any remedy during your expedition. . . . I do not despair 
yet of clubbing my canteen with yours at Argos some time next year—nothing 
would give me greater pleasure—and if I can persuade Colonel Stanhope to go 
with me, so much the better. He can legislate and I can look on. He is a 
most excellent and valuable person, and has done enough for Greece to be 
styled her principal benefactor. 

Ellice (another of the Committee, and sometime M.P. for Westminster), at 
whose house I am, sends his best regards. 


Ulysses became beset with difficulties, the Government refusing to 
supply him with men or money. Towards the end of 1824 it appears, 
from a letter of Barff at Zante, that Trelawny had sent his friend 
Captain Humphreys to Hancock at Cephalonia to raise money, but 
that he had failed to do so. (Barff and Hancock, of Zante and Cepha- 
lonia, were Lord Byron’s bankers in the Ionian Islands.) 

Ultimately Ulysses made a truce for three months with Omer 
Pasha, of Negropont ; but being now regarded with suspicion by both 
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sides, he endeavoured to make his escape, and left Trelawny in charge 
of the cave and all it contained. It was during this period, in the 
month of May 1825, that an attempt to assassinate him was made 
by Fenton, the spy, and an accomplice named Whitcombe. One of 
these—probably the latter—treacherously shot Trelawny in the back 
while they were all engaged in target-practice on the terrace below 
the cave. Fenton was then shot out of hand by the sentry on duty 
above, but upon the abject supplications of Whitcombe, Trelawny 
was generous enough to spare his life, though the men would have 
made short work of him. The whole affair is graphically described 
in the Records. Trelawny’s wounds were so dangerous that he suffered 
for three months before he could be said to have recovered, but patience 
and a strong constitution finally triumphed. 

Ulysses found himself obliged to surrender to the Government 
troops, and was taken to the Acropolis of Athens, where he was 
murdered in the following July. Trelawny’s mother, hearing of the 
catastrophe to her son, wrote on the 5th of September to Sir Frederick 
Adam, Lord High Commissioner at Corfu, as follows :— 

I presume to address you, although my introduction was the very distant 
period of your residence at Weymouth when your good and amiable Brother, 
now Admiral Adam, had the command of a Frigate to protect Majesty ; since 
which time I have become the only protector of my family, and implore you to 
relieve me from a state of most dreadful anxiety about my son E. J. Trelawny,” 
who at one time sailed with your brother. 

My son accompanied his friend Lord Byron to Greece. We have had 
accounts of his having attached himself to the fortunes of Odysseus. By this 
day’s post Mr. Hobhouse has been so kind as to send me a letter signed 
Humphreys, and dated from Zante, 24th of July, wherein he gives a very par- 
ticular account of his being still in a cave in Mount Parnassus, where it 
appears he remains as the only protector of Ulysses’ family and property; that 
an English or Scotch man attempted to assassinate him; and that Trelawny 
received a considerable wound. 

To you, my dear Sir, I must apply to relieve him from this dreadful situa- 
tion, his life being in great danger, either by demanding him as a British 
subject, or any other way you consider most likely to succeed. I need not add 
the anxious state of my mind, or how great my obligation would be to you by 
any exertions you may make to save my son. 


M. TRELAWNY-BRERETON. 

In the face of the above, a remark of Trelawny’s in the Adventures, 
written only a few years later, seems rather uncalled for. Speaking of 
the tenacity with which a wild animal will protect her young, he says: 
‘I wish my good mother would sometimes think of hers ; it is so long 
since she gave them birth that perhaps she may not remember she 
ever had any.’ 

Fortunately there was now no need for the intervention of the 
Lord High Commissioner, for, word having been brought to Captain 


2 Second son of Lieut.-Colonel C. Trelawny, M.P., of Shotwick, and Maria, sister of 
Sir C. Hawkins, Bart., of Trewithen. Colonel Trelawny took the additional name of 
Brereton some years after his marriage (v. Dict. Nat. Biog.). 
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Hamilton, commanding our naval squadron in Greek waters, that 
officer insisted upon Trelawny’s safety, and offered to receive him on 
board one of his ships. By this means he effected his escape to 
Cephalonia, and on the 12th of September Colonel Napier writes to 
the Secretary at Corfu (Colonel Rudsdell) :—‘ Trelawny is just arrived 
in the Zebra, Captain Williams. I could therefore make no reasonable 
objection to his landing. He is in quarantine, so his Excellency may 
do as he likes : his wife is with him.’ 

But the last had not been heard of the dastardly attack upon 
Trelawny, for in the following February, when he was still in Cepha- 
lonia, Colonel Rudsdell tells Colonel Napier that two Englishmen called 
Whitcombe, brothers of the one who was accused of being concerned 
in the outrage which took place in the cave of Ulysses, had arrived 
in the islands, and taken out licence from the Police Office in Corfu 
for Cephalonia. They were supposed to be going to call Trelawny 
to account for the representation he had made of the affair in the 
cave, in which their brother was materially involved. ‘You are 
to take most effectual measures to prevent a breach of the peace. 
You will require from Mr. Trelawny to enter into recognisances not to 
commit any breach of the peace, and also from the Whitcombes, or in 
default not allow them to stay, and prevent any hostile meeting.’ 

On the next day the Whitcombes (T. D. and W. E.) called on 
the Secretary and informed him that they sought an interview with 
Trelawny for the sole purpose of ascertaining from him the real state 
of their brother’s proceeding, and to obtain from the former any 
assurance, if he had it in his power fairly and conscientiously to give 
it, that their brother’s conduct had not been of so dark a kind as had 
been set forth. Colonel Rudsdell told them that circumstances might 
arise which might produce a quarrel, and, unless they would give 
security or make a declaration on honour that they would not have 
a hostile meeting with Trelawny, they would not be allowed to go to 
Cephalonia. 

Each of them then gave his word of honour in writing that his 
intentions were not hostile, and declared that he would not fight a 
duel with Trelawny. The Secretary then informed Colonel Napier and 
said, ‘ You therefore need not demand security from them. But you 
will still insist on Trelawny’s maintaining the peace in such manner 
as will satisfy you that no meeting of an unfriendly nature shall 
happen betwixt the parties.’ 

As to his doings during this and the following year the Pirate is 
very reticent, but we are told that he was detained in the islands by a 
‘villainous lawsuit.’ Upon this considerable light is now thrown. 
In the postscript of a letter of the 15th of November 1827 to Mr. J. A. 
Toole, Deputy-Collector of Customs at Corfu and a practical sympa- 
thiser with the Greeks, Mr. H. Robinson, of Zante, says :—‘ Trelawny, 
who goes by this steamboat, asked me for a few lines to you, which 
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I have given him. He is a good fellow, although a singular one. His 
object in going to Corfu is to expedite his lawsuit with his wife, whose 
family are merely carrying on the suit to get money out of T.’ 

In connection with this business, we now come to an extraordinary 
story which the writer in. the Dictionary, whom for the sake of con- 
venience I will call X., dismisses by the light of logic as untrue. 
This is a pity, because no better illustration of the Pirate’s recklessness 
of disposition and utter disregard of the restraints of conventionality 
could be found even in his own writings. After stating that Trelawny’s 
daughter Zella (which reminds one of the heroine of the Adventures) 
was born about June 1826, X. goes on :—‘ The frequent mention of 
this child in his subsequent correspondence with Mrs. Shelley, and 
even later, refutes the story of her death and the treatment of her 
remains told by J. G. Cooke (Life and Letters of Jos. Severn, p. 265).’ 

Obviously if a child were alive, it could not be dead ; but thinking 
that if the Pirate was said to be guilty of anything particularly out- 
rageous, there was most likely to be some truth in it, I had the curiosity 
to look up the Life of Severn, and there found a letter written by 
Cooke to Mr. Walter Severn,’ in answer to a request to send any news 
of Pirate Trelawny or others connected with the Byron, Shelley, and 


Keats period. 
29th of June 1878, 


Did I ever tell you a wonderful story . . . which I heard when a midship- 
man in the Mediterranean in '35, not so very long after the Greek War of 
Independence, when Trelawny distinguished himself? It is a curious and 
rather a ghastly story. Your father will well remember that when T. was in 
Greece he lived maritalement with a daughter of the great Greek chief Odysseus 
in the Morea, and she had a child by him. When T. left Greece for Italia he 
took this child with him. Months afterwards the Odysseus family was made 
aware of the certainty of not seeing their respected son-in-law again, and wrote 
to him begging that the child might be sent back. A long time passed, and at 
last comes a letter to say if the chief Odysseus or his representative would 
come across on a certain day to the Custom House at Zante, the child should 
be forthcoming. A scampavia (boat) was despatched and away went some of 
the Odysseus family to Zante. The Custom House authorities could give no 
account of any child, but they stated that a box had arrived via Corfu, which 
it was much wished should be removed by the Greeks, as it smelt offensively. 
Whereupon the box was delivered and opened, and a child’s body, dead some 
weeks, appeared! Whether any invoice or remarks by T. accompanied it I never 
heard. The child had died, and he took this grim and savage way of ridding 
himself of all connection with the Odysseus circle. 

I wonder I never thought, when in New Zealand some thirty-five years ago, 
and in constant communication with Mr. C. A. Brown, of asking him if he had 
heard this story. My sister, who has been dead some fourteen years, was wife 
to the British Resident, Major John Longley, a brother of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and she had heard it from Zantiotes, although it must have 
happened before J. L. became Resident. 





* Joseph Severn was a painter of distinction, and H.M. Consul at Rome. Walter 
Severn, his son, was an ‘examiner’ in what was till lately called the Education 
Department, but probably better known to the public as himself also a painter. 
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Now although this letter might be useless as evidence in a court 
of law, that is no reason why it should be cast aside by a historian, 
who has the utmost liberty to extract the truth from anything that 
comes in his way. Moreover, the story comes from people of educa- 
tion and position, for the wife of a Resident at Zante would not be 
likely to consort with village gossips; while on the facts as set out 
there is no mention of any child by name, so that X.’s conclusion is 
scarcely warranted, for there might have been another child. 

Cooke’s story, indeed, affords a very pretty instance of the trans- 
mission of fact by hearsay, and of the way in which the truth thus 
becomes obscured, which is worth attention : for the gist and kernel 
of the story—the essentials stripped of the trimmings and flounces 
that fifty years had dressed them in—are perfectly true. 

Writing to Toole on the 22nd of November 1827 (i.e. a week after 
the date of his previous letter), Robinson says :— 


I am much obliged by your attention to Trelawny; the stories you have 
heard are doubtless exaggerated. I will tell you the real one. During the 
time his wife was in the convent she was delivered of a daughter, whom she 
sent as soon as born to Trelawny. He put it out to nurse: it died, and he as 
a punishment for the mother’s unfeeling conduct sent the dead body to the 
Castle monastery, where she was, in a box with her things and a message from 
him. The wife knew not what was in the box, and refused to open it, and 
there it lay until putrid. 

An examination took place with all the fuss which the Courts make about 
suspicione d’ infanticidio, and ended by T. being fined ten dollars for improperly 
removing a dead body. 


This brings us to within a year, more or less, of the occurrence, but 
it is still second-hand evidence, and we will go a step further. In or 
about the month of July 1829 Signora Trelawny herself makes 
petition * to the Lord High Commissioner to the following effect :— 


It is perhaps known to Y.E. that at about the age of thirteen years I was 
given in marriage to Signor Trelawny, my family urging that I should live happily 
with one brought up in the courtesy and good-breeding of his country; but, as 
my experience proved, he failed to treat me with that consideration and nobility 
of character which distinguish the men of his nation. The nature of the long- 
continued treatment which I have had to endure at the hands of the said 
Signor Trelawny is not unknown, and at the last, it is perhaps within Y.E.’s 
recollection that he brought grief to my very eyes by sending me while in the 
Convent, with cunning and brutality, the dead body of my daughter and his. 
[She then stated that Zante had now become lonely for her, as her brothers and 
mother had gone to Greece. She wanted to go to Paxé to her sister, but the 
custom of Zante obliged a wife separated from her husband to stay in the 
convent. | 

I venture [she continues] humbly to ask Y.E. if, being the wife of an 
Englishman, I ought to be subject to the custom of the island in which by 
chance I find myself a resident. Should an Englishwoman be a subject of 
such treatment as mine? [She then begs H.E.’s interest on her behalf.] I 





* The original is in Italian, but the signature is in the Greek character. 
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promise Y.E. that, in whatever place or situation I find myself, I will conduct 
myself always as is proper for the wife of an English gentleman; and though he 
himself may be wanting in dignity of behaviour, I will do neither him nor 
myself the dishonour of imitating him. 

TersitzA Puiuippa TRELAWNY. 


Upon the petition and the facts of the case the conclusion arrived 
at was that there was no occasion whatever for the request contained 
in the memorial of Signora Trelawny to his Excellency, as there 
appeared to be no impediment to her leaving the convent where she 
then was and proceeding to Paxd. 

She had obtained a separation from her husband a mensa et toro 
by a sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, and by definitive sentences 
of the courts of law in Zante and Corfu she was entitled to an aliment 
from her husband of twenty-five dollars a month (for the payment of 
which Mr. Barff, of Zante, and Mr. Stevens, of Corfu, were securities), 
apparently without any restriction as to the place of abode. She went 
to inhabit the convent of her own free choice, without the consent of 
her husband ; and if she now wished to change her place of abode and 
found impediments thrown in her way (which, however, did not appear 
to be the case) she was to apply by petition to the proper Court, which 
would decide according to the merits of the case. 

Thus we arrive at some idea of the ‘ villainous lawsuit’ and of the 
truth contained in a fifty-year-old story. Whitewashing is evidently 
a dangerous pastime, for facts have an inconvenient way of cropping 


up and laughing at logic ; and it is gratifying to find (on the principle 
of nil humani alienum) that Cooke did his best to tell what he had 
heard, and that a grim piece of devilry which would do credit to an 
Adelphi melodrama is still left to us as an instance of the capabilities 
of a remarkable man. 


T. C. Down. 
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OUR BROTHERS, THE BEASTS 


ScHOPENHAUER rules the world for him who thinks. The infinite 
and eternal substance, the real essence of existence he declared to 
be Will; the whole of creation, including mankind, being substance 
of the Omnipotent Will. He maintained that Christian morality but 
for the defect of ignoring the animal world would manifest the utmost 
similarity to that of Brahmanism and Buddhism, and is only less 
emphatically expressed and more deficient in logic. Schopenhauer’s 
ethical system touching the subject of kindness to animals com- 
pared with the Buddhistic precept is well summed up thus. With 
Buddha it seems to repose simply upon the instinct of compassion ; 
Schopenhauer gives it a philosophical basis. With him animals are 
imperfect men, incarnations of the universal Will in a more primitive 
form. Their kinship to mankind is no mere figure of speech, but the 
simplest matter of fact. 

The difference between the self-consciousness, relegated to us by 
the author of The Religion of Nature’ in distinction from that un- 
consciousness he transfers theoretically to the beautiful creature 
world, can only be one of degree, varying individually in each man 
and beast in an ascending scale, from the capacity of feeling joy and 
grief, affection and pain, to that further spiritual consciousness of 
which the highest manifestation is sympathy and love for our kind. 
They suffer and die for us ; we owe them love and consideration. 

The fact that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
secured upwards of eight thousand convictions for one year has been 
charitably set down to thoughtlessness and ignorance. 

Spain and Italy are proverbially infamous in their treatment of 
animals, and after a sojourn in France we cannot say that indiffer- 
ence to the animal sufferings is confined to the lower classes. 

Our fascinating friends across the Channel have reason to retort 
“Take thought on your own savage ways,’ but in England it is 
universally stated that we have so far advanced beyond other countries 
as to give more liberal support to the societies for the protection of 
animals. 

In the marked beauty of Varengeville, on the coast of France, we 

' The Religion of Nature, by E. K. Robinson. 
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realise the deserved praise of la belle Normandie. From the balcony 
of the little house where I lived through last summer and autumn 
I looked across an undulating valley, clothed in purple and gold, 
aflame with yellow broom, tall heather in perfection of colour, and 
bracken swept by les brises affolées from sea or land. They sing up to 
the dark pines which skirt the valley on the south, east, and west. 
These skirting pine woods are veritable harp-strings for the hushing 
music of winds. The sea alternates from chrysoprase to sapphire, 
and the sky is of that cerulean blue which is the French painter’s 
delight. When the wind blows from the east the strike of every 
hour is borne through the pine woods from the old Varengeville 
church, which almost hangs over the sea, for it stands close to the 
edge of the high white cliffs, washed by the waves. Close by is the 
celebrated Manoir Angot, bombarded and partly brought to the 
ground by the English, where Frangois I. lived with a great retinue 
and chased the wild boar. 

Up the road which passed my house, the bright orange-tiled roof 
above the pines is an endowed summer school for Rouennais children, 
who, dressed like little pilgrims, pass to and fro singing in a high 
treble old French songs, notably that of the martyrdom of St. Cathe- 


Tine : 
La Sainte-Catherine, 


Bala zim bam boom! 
La Sainte-Catherine, 
Fille d’un roi paien, 
Aia! aia! 
Fille d’un roi paien. 
Son pére était barbare, 
Bala zim bam boom ! 
Son pére était barbare, 
Sa mére ne |’était pas, 
V'la! v’la! 
Sa mére ne |’était pas. 


And so on gleefully through some twenty verses to the tragic finale. 
The tragedy of animal suffering which you meet at every turn none 
could tolerate but such a monster as the pagan king of that blood- 
curdling old nursery song. Chars & bancs laden with hulking humanity 
inside and out, drawn by scarecrow horses covered with sores, in acute 
raw-necked misery, urged on by the lash when to threats and im- 
precations they object to move, were every-day sights. As the 
season wanes, dogs left by callous owners to the tender mercies of 
brutal guardians rush from house to house searching for food, living 
skeletons, with bones protruding through their skins, many of them 
half-drowned, with the tell-tale stone still hanging round their necks. 
In one case I myself had to cut on the instant the soaking rope from 
the neck of a dog that crawled to my house in the agony of suffocation. 

I think of another little French hamlet in a green valley 
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where I found myself one day, of the pink and yellow cottages with 
their bright roofs, glowing in the sunlight, set within fair flowering 
orchards under a canopy of blue, little streets through which I saw 
the shimmering sea, while my ears rang with the cries of agony which 
echoed through them. A peasant told me: ‘Ce sont des veaux ; 
voila vingt-quatre heures qu’ils crient la soif.” You must give them 
to drink, I answered. I recall her brutal laughter: ‘Dieu! Cela 
gatera leur chair.’ And, to my look of horror, the shrug and the 
laugh : ‘ Dame, que voulez-vous ? Ce ne sont que des veaux!’ And 
when I turned from her disgusted, followed by their cries of anguish, 
it was to find myself confronted by an object four foot high, with 
eyes asquint, his tongue lolled from a twisted mouth, his arms like 
fins protruded from misshapen shoulders. His legs were bowed, his 
feet reversed. This was poor Baptiste, a hunted dwarf, for he was 
butt of the whole village. Close by there stood the ‘Sovereign’s 
Mill,’ which had been silent now for generations. There was a fair 
to-day, here at the very gates of Death. The merry-go-round was 
full of happy children. The lusty stroke of the blacksmith’s hammer 
at the glowing forge kept time to dance and song. The merry-go- 
round and marionettes touched the gates of Death, the closed gates 
of an ancient chateau on whose inmates, descended from the mighty 
kings of France, had just befallen one of the greatest tragedies of our 
time. These are the ironies which stagger and dismay us unless we 
see the breaking light of the state beyond, that lacks not, but gives 
to right the right—a state where the Sovereign’s Mill turns for ever 
unbroken to the music of pure waters, where Baptiste the crooked 
dwarf will be made straight, the brute peasant made human, the 
tortured calves given to drink. 

In our chance travelling encounters with loquacious fellow-travellers, 
who are strangers to us, our attention may be distracted from our 
own cogitations by a passing word, a trivial remark, leading to a topic 
which interests us, and before we have time to realise it we are un- 
consciously taking a silent yet eloquent part in the conversation. 
The purgatory of our position is when in a foreign country we hear 
our national beliefs or prejudices made light of. Prudence forbids 
our interference lest we transgress the rules of social politeness. Our 
national courtesy, we feel, must be upheld, and in France especially 
we are amongst polite people. We also resent that behind our back 
they may call us bizarre! On such occasions it is well to suffer and 
be still. 

Travelling during the last hunting season in the same compart- 
ment from Paris to Y—— with two French gentlemen and a lady 
equipped for the ‘Chasse 4 Courre,’ from a conversation in which they 
all talked at once, the words of one caught my ear : ‘ Quel bel équipage 
que celui du Marquis d’X——.’ ‘Quelle chasse mardi dernier!’ 
and the answer of his friend, ‘ Une chasse inouie,’ and the amazon in 
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her corner, ‘ Une chasse épatante!’ The hunt of Tuesday they dis- 
cussed I knew must be the ‘ Chasse au Cerf,’ the ‘ Chasse au Sanglier ’ 
having been rendered practically impossible in the Forét d’Y—— by 
the migration of the wily animals far and wide, who objected to 
having their snouts bumped and caught in by the wire fencing erected 
to restrain the small game. The conversation continued, the first 
speaker complimenting the lady on her riding—‘ Madame suivait & 
merveille.’ She smiled, and said in English : ‘It was almost like an 
English fox-hunt, there were so many obstacles, so much jumping.’ 
The first speaker added, ‘ Enfin rien ne manquait—la forét, la plaine, 
et l’eau,’ and his friend, ‘ Le bat l’eau ’ c’était ravissant, n’est-ce pas ?’ 
They lauded the hounds, the horses, and, not least, themselves. I 
expected to hear some note of consideration, perhaps admiration, 
for the noble quarry, so distinguished for its gentle, sensitive qualities. 
They dwelt with enthusiasm on the manner in which the pack had 
taken their victim in the water. The lady slapped her knee with her 
riding-whip, and with a shoulder-shrug confessed—but very apolo- 
getically, and as if ashamed for her remark—that she thought ‘the 
death struggle had been perhaps a little too prolonged.’ She used 
the expression ‘Cela m’était un peu désagréable,’ and added, ‘Ou 
était le pistolet?’ The gentlemen both laughed merrily, and one 
said: ‘Comment! Madame n’a pas vu ? il a raté.’ Then all three 
laughed, and spoke of the English stag-hunting with the Windsor 
buckhounds. Of course they ridiculed the use of the cart, which 
they spoke of as un omnibus. The temptation was almost irresistible 
to say: ‘A gilded chariot would be poor honour to convey home to 
peace so great a hero, martyred for your day’s enjoyment.’ They 
were apparently unaware that our humane King had some years 
ago condemned this pastime. Their sporting talk took me back to 
a wonderful chasse—a boar-hunt I had followed some years ago with 
the équipage in question—with the ‘Bat leau’ and the ‘ Hallali’ 
in the lake, and to the day I had first seen a wild boar domesticated 
at a farmhouse in the outskirts of the Forét d’Y—— (not so ex- 
quisite as his name, for he was called ‘ Eglantine’). He was a merry, 
engaging rascal, whose great allies and playmates were the pack of 
boarhounds, with whom he romped and fraternised, for whom he 
played quarry, running till he dropped, providing for his friends, 
human and canine, many a fine run, hunters, hounds, and sweet 
Eglantine’ always returning home together on the best of terms. 
At last, as might be expected, he showed character, took the game 
into his own hands, and refused to go the pace. 
It is a matter of history that a brutal and ignorant aristocracy 
lived for nothing but to fight, to hunt, and to kill. The Franks 
were always renowned as hunters. Among the Merovingians was 


? Opinions are, I believe, divided as to whether the old term ‘ Bat l’eau’ stood for 
‘beating the water ’ or for ‘ La Béte a l’eau,’ ‘the beast in the water.’ 
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Dagobert the First, the most famous of royal hunters. Childebert 
the Second first developed into a rudimentary art and science the chase 
of wild animals, which has existed from all ages. Charlemagne in 
later days gave preference to wolf, bear, and boar hunting. It is 
historical that St. Louis created in France ‘1a charge de grand veneur,’ 
and that from his reign date the first rules of ‘La Vénerie’ of France 
which have established ‘la chasse & courre’ as a memorable institu- 
tion. Though imposing and stately, the decorative side of La Grande 
Venerie in the time of the Bourbon dynasty lost somewhat in artistic 
value through too much theatrical display. In refinement of cruelty 
it has remained the same. The methods of taking the quarry were 
various. In comparing past and present methods of this lustful 
sport, we are forced to acknowledge that the rules governing it in the 
Dark Ages which we hear spoken of as less civilised were really more 
civilised than now, ‘for those rules comported more rough justice 
than the rules of our own day. It is strange to acknowledge it, seeing 
that we boast of our humane modes of thinking, and believe that we 
are psychically in advance of those backward times, and that the day 
of mercy has dawned. 

The spacious Chateau d’X—— was built under the direction of 
the present marquis. The exterior is in the style of the renaissance 
of Francois the First. The decorations of the interior vary from 
Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. The sleepy river is 
bordered by the forest ; it flows past the wide demesnes of the chateau 
in the shape of the letter S on its way to join its confluent at six 
kilometres distant. Great brown barges, heavy laden, with long 
ropes, trailed by eight fine horses with plaited manes and tails, capari- 
soned in the old picturesque harness, are less frequently seen nowa- 
days, for steam traction is in vogue. This morning the music of the 
horse-bells I have heard a long way off heralding the slow approach 
of one of these silent vessels long before it came in sight. When at 
last, towed by ropes of great length, one came and went, winding 
down to L——, gone out of view through the grey stillness, like a 
reminiscence and echo of old times, there was the drift of autumn 
leaves, feathers, sticks, waifs and strays of the dying season to watch, 
floating down the nonchalant river, passing and repassing each other 
on their unconscious way to win the ocean. A jostling race and 
aimless, suggesting the hustling race of human life, in which the last 
to start is as likely to win as the first. In the forest which borders 
this sleepy river you hear perhaps far off the blast of the ‘ Bien- 
Aller,’ and know that a stag’s race for his life is near the finish. 

A rendezvous of the ‘ Chasse 4 Courre ’ at the doors of the chateau 
is always more than usually picturesque. The equipage is unrivalled. 
The pack of from seventy to eighty staghounds is beyond criticism. 
On the flank of each hound the capital letter is branded, so that 
the one who strays shall be recognised far and wide. The costume 
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of the hunt for ladies and gentlemen is a neutral tint with deep velvet 
revers of antique cut, harmonising well with the quiet grey of an 
autumn morning. The gentlemen wear the time-honoured black 
velvet hunting casquette, the ladies the small tricornes. 

We must follow on horseback to know thoroughly the excite- 
ment of the chase; but if we have no mount much interesting detail 
may be observed if we are driven by an unerring monitor of great 
experience at a hand gallop through the interminable green avenues 
of such a forest as the forest of Y——, with the innumerable great 
carrefours for one’s guidance, and our eyes and ears on the rack. 
At daybreak on the morning I speak of a quatriéme téte was har- 
boured. The rendezvous over at the chiteau, we who drive, and 
they who ride, are off to see the attaque and débucher of the stag. 
There are deep, beautiful gorges in this part of the forest, rapid 
ascents and descents with endless crossways, and distant views of 
wooded country beyond. In the great silences at the meeting of 
many ways we waited, listening for the trompe to announce the 
attaque ; for, as they know who are versed in the art of venerie, every 
fanfare has its place in a sequence which declares and particularises 
the movements of the quarry. We waited, but not long. A high 
dilapidated tree sent down a golden leaf. I watched it float. It 
had not reached the ground when burst upon our ears the rousing 
blast of the first trompe—the attaque, then the quatriéme téHe; a 
few minutes of breathless expectation, then the débucher, and we 
were off at a hand gallop through the forest, now breasting, now 
descending rapid steeps, threading avenues and gorges. Presently 
there was a check. A company of stags passed. Our quarry, it 
was rumoured, had joined them. Terrified, they were turning their 
majestic heads from side to side, sniffing the air. A ‘daguet’ we saw 
among them met his end a few minutes afterwards, for in his terror 
he alarmed the villagers of the little town into which he fled. A 
shot announced that a frightened peasant had despatched him. 
‘La Vue’ now woke the echoes, then the ‘ Bien Aller,’ and we viewed 
the hunted animal bounding across our route, and after him, not very 
near, the pack were pressing in full cry. Then came delays, so many 
checks, that ‘ Messieurs les Veneurs’ were losing patience. At the 
great carrefours where we halted one heard on every side: ‘ Quelle 
chasse ennuyeuse! Qu ’il est rusé, cet animal!’ Again and again 
the hounds lost scent. The people, peasants, and gaping outsiders 
at the crossways headed him off continually. Nearly four hours 
had passed, and the uninitiated would certainly have said the stag 
would now have it all his own way. A drizzling rain had set in, 
helping to obliterate the scent. Young hounds were straggling, 
turning up at unexpected places. Came a moment for the unsporting 
to make merry for the stag’s escape, when kindly sportsmen fairly 
minded might rejoice that life so hardly earned seemed promised as 

Vor. LXI—No, 363 3G 
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the gentle victim’s guerdon. But a moment. For on leaving a 
carrefour, where stood a throng of much-excited malcontents, we 
came upon the master of the hounds—the marquis, alone, marking 
the footprint of the quarry with the time-honoured custom of placing 
the branch. He raised his trompe, he blew the‘ Vol ce lest.’* Just 
then the fated stag broke through the forest, crossed our route im- 
mediately in front of us. ‘Il a doublé* ses voies,’ as the old French 
term has it. He slowly plunged along, hesitated, then towards 
another carrefour made his way, stumbling, groping as in darkness, 
lost, terror-blind, in sweat of direst agony, his thick and choking 
sobs most pitiful to hear. We halted. No sound of the hounds’ 
song yet reached our ears. The mob howling at the crossways caused 
the stag to turn up to the right. I never can forget the dread that 
came then over me, disgust and horror at the brutish faces of those 
peasants, filled with blood-lust. The emotions stamped upon them 
were indeed not human. ‘V’li! leva. . . . Cestlui! . . . C’est bien 
lui, lui! la quatriéme téte!’ they cried. Far, far away the hounds 
were giving tongue, but faintly, in a straggling chorus incomplete, 
telling us the pack had not as yet recovered the lost scent. Now 
the shouts of pigueurs and the yell of hounds approached nearer 
and nearer. Up and alongside of us they galloped, piqueurs urging 
horse and hounds, bent double over saddle-bow, hat in hand, waving 
the tardiest on to the lost scent, hoarse with shouting ‘Tayaut! 
Tayaut! Tayaut! V'la, va! au coute! au coute!’ and as the 
pack nosed the ground and passed the branch to renewed shouts of 
*“Tayaut! Ha, v’la, v’la!’ they scoured by in fuller and yet fuller 
cry, hot on the lost trail, with the doomed stag in view. Someone 
said : ‘If he takes to the river we lose him.’ As we sped along at 
any moment we might hear the ‘ Bat l’eau,’ the fanfare, which perhaps 
more than all others sounds a plaint ; indeed it rings with sadness, 
some great sadness. He must have known pity who put to the old 
plaintive notes the words : 
Le pauvre animal 
Tl va bien mal, 


Tl va dans l’eau 
Creuser son tombeau. 


The pace of this one now was slackening visibly. He would 
never win the river, never beat water again, still less cross it. Despair, 
intolerable fear were on Lim, and the yelling pack second by second 
gaining way. In his bewilderment he turned, and once more to the 
right—confronted by a huge wire fence without exit, cornered, backed, 
barricaded in by a wall of howling persecutors, people and hounds— 
he turned at bay. It was a death trap. 

For accustomed or unaccustomed eye-witnesses it was an episode 
among the ‘ plaisirs de la chasse’ with which they have been made 

* The footprint of the animal. * Doubled. 
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long familiar by sensational pictures of brute martyrdom. The noble 
creature, the forced stag in torture of fear, hunted to death at my 
feet, battling with the hounds in prolonged agony. Hanging to him 
by their teeth they tore him down. Upon his knees he made brave 
fight. . . . Would he not rise and have yet one more chance? It was 
a sight I never shall forget, nor the instinctive horror and revolt 
possessing one—conscious that every drop of our heart’s blood is for 
the stag, and yet that our inward cry for justice is impotent as our 
power to save. I stepped forward. . . . Someone dragged me back, 
protesting. Had I not heard how the other day a woman had been 
trampled to death by the frenzied stag? ... It happened, as it 
often does, that the despatching pistol was not forthcoming—the 
lives of hounds would have been endangered. The pack had taken 
him too well—they bit and tore him to death. I looked round abso- 
lutely dumbfounded. The breath was not out of his body. Smiling 
ladies and gentlemen looked on perfectly composed; the former ate 
chocolate out of little bonbonniéres, while the martyr of their day’s 
amusement was at last despatched with the knife. I staggered 
back against a lady who said ‘ Quelle belle chasse! N’est-ce pas ?’ 
And I am conscious of having said, ‘ Intéressante, oui—mais tout ce 
qu’il y a de plus barbare!’ at which some gathered round; one said 
with astonishment, while she offered me her bonbons, ‘ Vous trouvez ? ’ 
I added, ‘Ignoble, dégotitant!’ and a friend apologised for me by 
saying that in England we were brought up to think much of the 
societies for the protection of animals. No one laughed; one said 
‘Mais ce n’est qu'un cerf,’ another said angrily, ‘Les bétes n’ont 
pas d’Ame!’ and another, ‘On tue les brebis—pensez donc aux 
abattoirs!’ I said, ‘Madame, d’abord on ne chasse pas les brebis 
et causer la souffrance pour notre agrément, voila le crime!’ A voice 
in the crowd said, ‘Les bétes sont créées pour notre agrément ;’ 
adding ‘ Oh, la sale béte!’ As he pressed forward, this speaker had 
the courage of his opinions. I had faced a sanguinary ‘hallali’ to a 
scientific but a cruel chase. That fanfare over, now it was the curée— 
the hounds’ fee. The veneurs gathered round their trophy raised 
their trompes and sounded the curée with might and main. The 
hounds strained at leash to reach their steaming, palpitating feast. 
Above the entrails the grand antlered head was held, and, like an 
overhanging canopy, his empty skin outspread was swung—swayed 
to and fro by a piqueur, as an incentive to the maddened hounds. It 
looked an effigy of the brute’s martyrdom animated by men in ghastly 
mockery of his suffering—a ceremony the fascination of which cowardly 
men and unsexed women with the lust of blood on them perhaps can 
analyse. In that atmosphere of carnage one felt that much the 
same thing happens to the people as to the hounds—their higher 
feelings are dowsed by the smell of corruption. It belongs to all 
those floating demons of the air—they who are floating through 
362 
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their crime, a crime involuntary here perhaps—for in a court of man, 
superman, inhuman, there must be contagion. We infect each other. 
The lower animal within us is developed, but at the loss of the higher 
instincts of the soul. Then we say, What incentive is there to charity ? 
Charity availeth nothing. One suffers and one dies—it is too much 
trouble to think. If after an episode so cruel and so low we do not 
turn in anguish with an effort to try and undo, it must be that our 
senses are dulled. 

As the forest rang to the fanfares blown in sequence from the 
‘ Attaque,’ to the ‘Curée,—‘ The Rentrée au Chenil’—we turned 
home. Through the darkening forest now it seemed the great witch 
trees stood out staring with empty sockets, gnarled hands in menace, 
threatening fingers beckoning us away. Night is a curtain of light, 


and— 
Death is a veil which those who live call life ; 


We sleep, and it is lifted. 


And if it were lifted now, what of the great world behind our world, 
the great forest behind the forest? We try to perceive it through 
our neighbours’ darkness and our own. What would confront us? 
What would confront them on the threshold ? We picture the trapped 
stag, their gentle accuser—he who had taken La Grande Route. 

Hubert the hunter, bishop of Liége, was son of Bertrand, Duke of 
Aquitaine, a Merovingian ; he was born a.p. 686 ; honoured in France 
through the ages as the patron saint of the chase. The beautiful 
legend has not been forgotten how the young prince hunted the white 
hart through the forest of the Ardennes. How it drew him, figura- 
tively speaking, into the kingdom, when, turning and confronting him 
in the green solitudes, bearing a crucifix between its antlers, he fell on 
his face prostrate with emotion, and rose converted into a holy man. 
He had passed into that region of subconsciousness which has been 
called the Kingdom ot Soul. What is the purport of ‘La Messe de 
Saint Hubert,’ celebrated every 4th of November with all the pictorial 
and imposing features of a religious ceremony—the elevation of the 
Host, the special fanfare of the saint blown on the great ‘ Trompes 
de Chasse ’ within the sacred precincts of the Church ? 


Sonnez, piqueurs, pour le saint sacrifice 
La Saint-Hubert, 4 l’élévation, 

Et quand du seuil le prétre, aprés l’office, 
Donne 4 nos chiens sa bénédiction. 


The priestly blessing of the hounds—their baptism with water, what 


he left with us to show mercy to our kindred, the beasts? It gives 
complete negation to that feeling that we cannot live without slaughter. 
What a travesty then of truth, a blasphemy, a parody of high thoughts 
it is to keep such a festival, if trom the very doors we start, press on, 
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praying to be saved from the vile thing we pursue, filled with the 
lust of blood, as if the saint after more than a thousand years revelled 
in his former crime! Gentle Hubert, Apostle of Ardennes—who 
owned the stag, the hind and fawn as friends—protector of the trooping 
creatures, the four-footed and winged forest things—can we imagine 
that through the veil from the exhaustless quietudes he or other 
people of magnitude blend their blast with the ‘ Hallali’ or reach out 
a hand to bless ‘La Curée!’ When the piercing notes of ‘La Messe 
de Saint-Hubert ’ rouse the aisles of forest and fane, we are reminded 
of a certain truth revealed to him—the stag sealed with the sign of 
salvation—a sign which proved to Prince Hubert his own brother- 
hood and the brotherhood of men to the wild things of the forest and 
field. Through that fanfare named after him we hear a note which 
speaks of woe. It is no blast of triumph, but of sorrow—a wail of 
hopeless remorse. It is difficult to believe that it was a ‘ trompe 
de chasse ’ of one whose eyes were not weary of crime—a great trompe 
redeeming ‘Le V’li!’ We do not know who wrote it, but at all 
events a part of it is attributed to the penitent hunter. If it does 
not appeal to us selfish mortals as a blast through the veil, a command 
from the Unseen behind the Seen—a rebuke, a prayer to remember 
in time our dumb brethren, it must be then that we are dead—physi- 
cally, spiritually soul-deaf, soul-blind. It is a cry for pity resonant 
with regret almost from the first blast to the last Amen. 

In one second may happen what does not happen in a thousand 
years, says the proverb. So it may be with the awakening of the 
subconscious self. We dare not assume that the receptive mind is 
less awake or less alert in France than in our own country. Sym- 
pathies expressed and unexpressed for animals, and pleas in favour 
of the justice which we implore for them, are always to be found 
in every country in the world; but in France it is apparent that the 
humane thousands have not yet understood the force of concerted 
action as we have in England. A hunting enthusiast in England is 
fair in words, but in words only, when he says, ‘ The spots that modern’ 
humanitarians can find on the fair fame of fox-hunting can easily 
be wiped out by those who love the sport for what is best of it, and 
never ask that its abuses should remain.’ But how shall spots be 
wiped away indelible as blood-stains on a murderer’s hand, which 
haunt his guilty soul ? 

Turn to the recorded hunting notes of every day. Read of the 
running to death of a three-legged fox, among other noted so-called 
‘smart performances’; and from the same source, ‘Quorn Hounds 
met yesterday at Hoby, and after seeking foxes in divers places, drew 
Cossington Gorse blank, prior to demolishing a mangy one that struggled 
none too gamely.’ And here is another: ‘ Hounds got away at once, 
were very hard on their fox from find to finish, pressed him round the 
country, rattled him well in S—— wood ; draggled, toil-worn and spent, 
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they rolled him over in A——. It was a fine sporting run of an 
hour and forty minutes, with a handsome kill!’ Further comment 
is unnecessary, such barbarity speaks for itself, and is little removed 
from the indefensible brutality of hare-coursing. On the other hand, in 
favour of our plea, the publicity given to the protest raised against an 
infamous run of the other day is a good sign of the feeling of the times. 
I allude to that run in which the poor fox, after a gallant race, took 
shelter in the dining-room of a house, but was not even then awarded 
the honour of keeping his beautiful brush. Why should the sentiment 
expressed by sportsmen for the hounds not be extended to the quarry ? 
The quarry forecasts the hunting morning when it senses unseen 
hounds and men. The joy of the hounds at the unseen huntsman’s 
approach upon that morning is but equalled by the painful terror of 
the hunted. The sport is all the more deficient in fair play from the 
fact that the fox-hounds of to-day have been bred up to a far higher 
standard of excellence than in former days. Indeed it is said that 
they have very nearly attained perfection, while the fox, if not dete- 
riorating, has at least gained nothing in strength and endurance. 

Acquaintance with the methods of the ‘chasse a courre,’ English 
stag-hunting, fox-hunting, and hare-coursing, suggest comparison in 
which the picturesque dignity and scientific procedure of the ‘chasse 
& courre’ stand out undeniably conspicuous. The venewrs do not 
hunt hinds. Nor do they accept the services of any fugitive but the 
one started for the day’s amusement. To change the quarry belongs 
not to the laws of La Grande Vénerie. But such comparison presents 
but one conclusion, that in shades of cruelty there is little to choose 
between them. Shall we say with a shrug or a cry ‘ Que voulez-vous ? 
Humanity is low, very low, and that is all’ ? 

Meanwhile, as if adhering to the carte blanche and as the ‘ amie 
de circonstance,’ I have written of the hunted, believing that to 
chase animals to death is a selfish conspiracy of the stronger against 
the weaker—ignoble, unjust. That it is an assertion of the will which, 
as Schopenhauer puts it, is an assertion of the body. Just and high 
thoughts spring from the intelligence, so in the evolution of the world, 
then, there is hope—hope for the coming day when intelligence must 
reign supreme, above the sensual, now dominating will. For love 
is a prayer all-potent. In a certain Eastern stone we find the symbol, 
that most precious of all precious gems, which scintillates light, mani- 
fests ‘intra-atomic energy ’ throughout the ages. It has a traditional 
name—The Angels’ Seal. . . . Shall we who plead for justice—justice 
for the pursued, not plead for the pursuers? surely, we who know the 
passion of pursuit? A problem faces us. How to retain the nobler 
elements of the chase and eliminate the base? Among the best 
riders to hounds are those who assert that their thoughts are not 
concentrated on the fate of the quarry, but on the methods of the pack 
they follow. That in the emulation of the race is their courage 
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stirred, stimulated by that of the sentient horses they sit, by the pace 
of the hounds, their own dexterity, their skill and knowledge of the 
country, when put to the utmost test. Many a brave sportsman 
would prefer that a fox should wear his brush for many seasons to 
come. The bravest of sportsmen will be that one who first makes 
for reform by promoting the inauguration of a chase on the lines of 
justice. Will not some genius discover and develop such a system ? 
Great riders, notably those who have hunted in Meath—called Royal 
Meath because of the sporting runs that country affords—testify to 
the merits of the well-laid drag-hunt. The very best runs on record, 
they claim, were due to the experience, the skill, the subtle craft of 
first-rate and superbly mounted drag leaders or riders, who, knowing 
the country and obstacles by heart, so laid their plans that the skill 
of horse and rider, and trained methods of the pack, were put to 
exceptional test. If the delight of the chase is not in the tracking 
down and torturing to death the wild creatures entrusted to us, not 
in the scoring blood, nor in the savage instinct inherent in uncivilised 
man to kill, then, in the rapture of a magnificent gallop and scientific 
chase, we should have the fulfilment of our desire. With human 
skill pitted against human skill, method of pursuit against method of 
escape, drag rider, hunters and hounds would have their courage 
and skill evenly and individually at stake. 

We want a real hunt, no make-believe. But in demanding the 
real we are reminded not to mistake shadow for substance. The 
substance which evokes the enthusiasm of the followers, we repeat, 
is not the taking of the animal, but the adventures of their ride, 
their dare-devil risks. It is a race for who shall be ‘ nearest the brush.’ 
The genius among drag riders or leaders would be he who understands 
the inner side of hunting—the true inwardness of the chase. Masters 
and huntsmen who know how to breed for hounds of great speed, 
for powers of nose and endurance, would still be necessary. The 
drag rider would be one learned in the habits of the wild creatures, 
well up in lore of forest and field. There is not a quip or crank which 
we see exercised by the instinct of the terrorised hunted in self-defence 
for which the drag leader should not be able to substitute a ruse of 
his own. The elements of uncertainty which go to make up a day’s 
sport, such as losing and finding, would still exist. The masterly 
casts to recover lines would still have to be exercised. Look how 
with us the ‘ trompe de chasse ’ has gone down in the last few years, 
yet, to describe the ‘chasse 4 courre’ in action, what a splendid 
adjunct it is, signalling as it does every movement of the quarry 
to alert followers and listening hounds by the distinguishing notes of a 
special fanfare blown by one observer alone, or in a concerted blast! 
Why should not the story of a refined chase in action be in the future 
told by every artistic and scientific embellishment, such as fanfare 
sounded on the winding horn—the great ‘ trompe de chasse ’—and be 
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accompanied with every fit decoration in colour and sound which with 
purpose we can devise. A blast as the drag-leader’s challenge, a start 
—his second call—the huntsman’s sonorous answer—the hunt are 
off, with ‘do and dare’ the motto for all, across the open, through 
flying forests and fields. That could be no dull chase. The hounds, 
it will be argued, will not run without a strong incentive ; but to 
provide a treat at the finish of the best and strongest would not be 
difficult—all that is most luscious to suit their canine taste. Let them 
capture their prize in the open, in forest or river, lake, cave, or sea. 
. . . Let the ‘ Attaque,’ the ‘Débucher,’ the ‘ Vue,’ and the ‘Bien 
Aller,’ the ‘ Vol ce l’est,’ the ‘ Bat l’eau,’ the ‘ Hallali,’ the ‘ Curée,’ or 
any other historical fanfares sounded in appropriate order, rouse the 
limitless echoes of our sphere, and speak through those etheric regions 
which we dimly begin to discern through boundless space. Those 
fanfares would do more than sound their practical purpose if, in 
immortalising the martyrdom of those four-footed heroes in the past, 
they reminded us that we are in the presence of a progressive, 
judging Unseen, progressing always in spirit. 

To the call of the horn Nature’s child awakes, for the very name 
of ‘hunt with horse and hound’ arouses thrilling memories—of the 
‘ gazouillement de la forét,’ of the joy of wrestling with the smiting 
breezes—sweet stings that strike the, blood in riding. Think of a 
chase exalted, just and clean, where selfish lust and cruelty would 
have no place, where love, goodwill, keen sensuous delight would 


reign. We should know mirth and frolic, feel the very laughter of 
wild Nature in our hearts; of a passion of the soul we should have 
foretaste—Hell left behind us, Heaven open wide before us. . . 


Come dew, the Light of the eternal springs ! 
Oh come green alleys, Liveing Trees look down! 


JANEY SEVILLA CAMPBELL. 





THE FIRMNESS OF CONSOLS 


Ir has been remarked by De Quincey that ‘the English nation has 
always had a special delight in being alarmed, and in being clearly 
convinced that it is and ought to be on the brink of ruin.’ This 
observation was made in connection with a treatise published ‘ some- 
where about the year 1755’ by the ‘once celebrated Dr. Brown,’ 
now, by one of the tricksy pranks of ironical fate, reserved for im- 
mortality by the trouncing that his absurdities received from the 
hands of De Quincey, by way of introduction to an essay on the 
Revolution of Greece. 
It appears that the said Doctor 


took up the conceit that England was ruined at her heart’s core by excess of 
luxury and sensual self-indulgence. He had persuaded himself that the ancient 
activities and energies of the country were sapped by long habits of indolence 
and by a morbid plethora of enjoyment in every class. Courage, and the old 
fiery spirit of the people, had gone to wreck with the physical qualities which 
had sustained them. . . . It was questionable whether a good hearty assault 
and battery, or a respectable knock-down blow, had been dealt by any man in 
London for one or two generations. The doctor carried his reveries as far 
that he satisfied himself and one or two friends (probably by looking into the 
parks at hours propitious to his hypothesis) that horses were seldom or ever 
used for riding; that, in fact, this accomplishment was too boisterous or too 
perilous for the gentle propensities of modern Britons, and that, by the best 
accounts, few men of rank or fashion were now seen on horseback. This 
pleasant collection of dreams did Dr. Brown solemnly propound to the English 

' public, in two octavo volumes, under the title of An Estimate of the Manners 
and Principles of the Times, and the report of many who lived in those days 
assures us that for a brief period the book had a prodigious run. 


The effusion which roused De Quincey’s healthy scorn is only one 
example among many similar jeremiads which have achieved brief 
popularity during the lifetime of English literature. The shout of 
‘Actum est de republica ’ will always attract plenty of listeners among 
a people that is almost morbidly conscious of its defects, and the eager 
—apparently almost flattered—readiness of the average English- 
man to give ear to any prophet who will tell him that his country 
is going to the dogs, is still an outstanding feature of the national 
character: 

This special delight in being alarmed was exemplified in a striking 
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manner at the end of March, when a combination of circumstances 
quickened the speed of the downward movement in the price of 
Consols which has been a more or less existent feature of the financial 
history of the past decade. The fall in Consols was welcomed as a 
dire portent, presaging the financial downfall of England and indicating 
rottenness in the City. It became popular ‘copy,’ dressed out in head- 
lines and excluding even ‘ All the Winners’ from the contents bills. 
Experts gleefully rubbed in the statement that Consols had not been 
so low since 1866, and the fun became fast and furious when a political 
flavour was added to the discussion, and the tumble in the leading 
British Government security was wholly attributed to the Socialistic 
proclivities of the present Administration. It is only fair to the Tory 
publicists who barked so loudly up this tree, to point out that some 
of their Radical brethren vied with them and beat them. The fall 
in Consols, which, as will be shown later, was only an outstanding 
incident in a general decline among securities of a certain class, was 
accompanied by a similar movement in London County Council Stock. 
The Moderate victory had happened just before, and this event was 
connected, by implication, if not by actual statement, with the sub- 
sequent fall in the market price of London’s credit. Of the two 
contentions, the latter is certainly the finer effort of political special 
pleading as applied to financial matters. There is a spice of truth 
in the statement that the Government’s reputation for Socialistic 
leanings frightened holders into selling their stock, though the extent 
to which this happened was probably quite insignificant, and the 
force of the movement, if it had any, has long ago spent itself. Still, 
it is undoubtedly a fact that in the early days of the rule of the present 
Ministry a few investors sold their Consols in fear of Socialism ; and 
it is another fact—and an infinitely diverting one—that some of them 
solemnly put the money realised by the sale of Socialistically tainted 
Consols into the loans of certain Australasian colonies, in which most 
of the tendencies and ideals which are here damned as Socialism are 
in the full swing of paramount predominance. 

To this very limited extent, then, those who used the fall in Consols 
as a stick to beat the Government withal may be said to have been 
justified. But the connexion of the fall in London County Council 
Stock with the Moderate victory was a profound and wholly baseless ab- 
surdity, as anyone who knows anything of City opinion will abundantly 


Thus advertised by sensational journalism and political dialectics, 
the ‘ low price ’ of Consols became a nine days’ wonder which agitated 
men’s minds until the fine weather of the Easter holidays turned 
them into another direction, more especially as after Easter Consols 
went up again a little, though no intimation had been received that the 
Government had become less Socialistic. Nevertheless, now that 
the clamour has ceased, it may be worth while to consider quietly 
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whether the phenomenon which caused it was so very terrible, and 
also how it came about. 

The first conclusion arrived at by a dispassionate observer of the 
price of Consols during its spasms at the end of March, is that it 
was not low at all. Relatively, of course, and to us, accustomed to 
the higher level of former years, it looked low; but viewed broadly 
and simply, and apart from predilection, the price was a flattering 
testimony to the value of British credit. The lowest point officially 
recorded was 84}, and at 84 the yield to the buyer would only have 
been 2]. 19s. 67d. per cent. ; so that, even at the level which caused 
all the blood-curdling and recrimination, anyone who had put his 
money into Consols would have been making an investment which 
would have brought him in less than 3 per cent. on his money, and 
that from a security which, owing to its prominent position as a political 
barometer, is particularly volatile and jumpy. 

There was no other country in the world to which investors were 
then prepared to pay this flattering unction, of buying its debts at 
prices which yielded them less than 3 per cent.' The price of United 
States bonds, as has frequently been pointed out, is not a relevant 
comparison, since it is artificially enhanced by the regulation which 
makes them the basis of note issue by the American banks. But 
French Rentes, the hoarded treasure of our thrifty friends across the 
Channel, stood, being a 3 per cent. stock, at 94, yielding nearly 3/. 4s. 
per cent. at the price, at the very time when the sun of England’s 
-eredit was supposed to be setting, though so much more highly priced. 

The comparison between Consols now and at the last date at which 
they touched 84 is, of course, absurdly unscientific and misleading, 
owing to the simple fact that they are now quite a different article. 
Then they represented a promise on behalf of the British Govern- 
ment to pay the holder 3/. a year; now they represent its promise 
to pay 2/. 10s. a year. If we really compare like with like, we see 
at once that 84 for a 24 per cent. stock means something over par 
for the old Threes. Thus we begin to discover that at a time of 
severe and prolonged monetary strain, culminating in a landslide in 
the prices of American shares in Wall Street which threatened world- 
wide destruction, British credit was still priced at a value which made 
an investment in Consols much too dear a luxury to be contemplated 
by any but the most fastidious investor, prepared to pay through the 
nose for the pleasure of feeling that he is buying the most expensive 
stock in the world. If our savings are to be placed in a security 
which yields less than 3 per cent., the incentive to save, to any but 
the most thrifty souls, becomes sensibly lessened, and now that the 


1 The apparent exception provided by the Greek Two-and-a-Half per Cent. 
Guaranteed Loan does not count. There is no market in the stock, and its quotation 
is quite nominal. Moreover, it owes its price purely to its guarantee by Great 
Britain. 
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investor’s choice has been so immeasurably widened by the creation 
of new securities and the breaking-down of old tradition, the main- 
tenance of Consols at such a wholly unattractive level, during the 
stressful times through which the City has been passing, is a com- 
pliment to British credit which is literally marvellous in the depth 
of its flattery and sincerity. 

And not only were Consols astonishingly dear at a time when their 
low price was supposed to be another headline in that handwriting 
on the wall which the Dr. Browns of to-day are so fond of tracing, 
but there were plenty of excellent reasons why they should have been 
cheap, and if we review a few of the most notable of them, we shall 
be yet more impressed by the serene dignity with which Consols have 
succeeded in ignoring them. 

The old tradition, referred to above, of a prejudice in favour of 
Consols as the only possible investment for a respectable family, was 
a very real influence on the market price in the days before the con- 
version, but since then it has undoubtedly been weakened almost to 
vanishing-point. It does not for a moment follow from this fact that 
the conversion was a mistake. Conversion, by means of which the 
British nation offered holders of the greater part of its debt the option 
of being paid off or of accepting 23 per cent. and ultimately 24 per 
cent. interest, saved the country so many millions a year, and the great 
financier whose name will always be associated with it would smile 
if he could now hear some of the criticisms of his momentous operation 
which have been evoked of late because the price of Consols is lower 
than superficial skimmers of monetary news have been accustomed 
to expect. If Lord Goschen could have foreseen the present situation 
of the international money market and its effect on the prices of all 
securities with a fixed yield, far from being deterred from his con- 
version scheme he would have carried it out with all the more con- 
viction and determination. For the mere fact that it would now, 
owing to the subsequent progress of monetary affairs, have been 
impossible, is in itself sufficient proof of the opportuneness and economy 
of the operation. Holders of Consols, who have seen their incomes 
reduced and the capital value of their securities fall, are naturally 
inclined to maintain that the conversion was a blunder, if not a crime ; 
but the custodian of the nation’s finances is chiefly concerned to make 
arrangements by which its debt shall be served as cheaply as possible 
and redeemed as rapidly as possible. And both these ends have been 
furthered by Lord Goschen’s conversion. 

Nevertheless, though the criticisms which have been showered on 
the conversion in the light of recent events are based chiefly on a 
notion, for which disinterested reflection can discover little reasonable 
basis, that Consols are an article which ought to be priced at about 
par, and that nothing should be done which can interfere with their 
being so, there can be no doubt that it did upset the belief, at one 
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time quite prevalent, that they were the only possible investment 
for decent families. The leaven of doubt on the point worked slowly 
but steadily ; at first it took the form of restraining the good old habit 
by which trustees, as a matter of course, put trust funds into Consols. 
A trustee who by taking a little thought could find within the four 
corners of the Acts which regulated his choice of investments securities 
which yielded a higher rate than Consols, might well be excused from 
bothering about the matter as long as Consols yielded 3 per cent. to 
the beneficiaries under the trust. When this was no longer so, it 
behoved him, if he had a conscience, to pick and choose and find 
something cheaper, and so Consols got the cold shoulder from an 
important class of investors. 

The process was accelerated by a curious combination of circum- 
stances which, as we shall see later, forced the prices of all trustee 
investments to prices which now, as we look back across the past 
decade, seem wholly preposterous, but in those days had rather the 
appearance of having come to stay. If it had not been for this co- 
incidence it may be doubted whether the conversion would have had 
much effect in frightening off the class of investors referred to above ; 
for without this extraordinary appreciation of securities with a fixed 
yield, which arose from the extraordinary abundance of what is 
called ‘money,’ the price of Consols would naturally have responded 
to the conversion by settling down to something like its present 
level, so that the trustee and the fastidious investor might still have 
bought them to pay them a return on the capital sunk which would 
not have been wholly unattractive, though the activity of Sinking 
Fund and Savings Bank purchases would in any case have been 
formidable competitors. 

But the two processes worked together in a manner which was 
extremely unsettling. The reduction of interest and the high price 
to which Consols and other trustee securities were forced, first of all 
made trustees and investors who preferred to be guided by the Trustees 
Acts in selecting their stocks, pick and choose among the stocks 
covered by the Acts, taking those which gave the highest yield ; 
this demand was readily followed by a very rapid creation of municipal 
stocks, but the supply did not for a long time overtake it, since it was 
enhanced by the competition of an operator whose activities will 
be considered later—namely, the speculator in gilt-edged securities, 
who bought them in blocks and pawned them at the astonishingly 
cheap rates for money that were current in the years 1895 and 1896. 

A new device was then introduced to save trust funds from the 
fate of being invested at prices which only yielded about 2} per cent. ; 
trust deeds began to be drawn less strictly, and the straight path 
imposed on trustees by the provisions of the Acts was widened by the 
terms of the deeds, which contained powers which sometimes gave 
practically unlimited range of selection. The responsibility and 
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difficulty of the trustee’s thankless task was thus greatly increased, 
and a great breach was made in the ancient earthworks of financial 
convention, when it began to dawn on certain classes of investors 
that no absolute sanctity was attached to the provisions of the Trustees 
Acts, and that securities which were not marked by their approval 
were nevertheless quite possible as holdings for a respectable and 
well-behaved citizen. 

This change of sentiment would of itself have sufficed to make some 
difference to the price of trustee securities. If a large body of steady 
and devoted port drinkers suddenly discover that claret is cheaper, 
- and wholesome and sound enough for their internal economy, the price 
of port must suffer. And still more so if exceptionally big vintages 
increase its supply, as was the case with trustee stocks. For, besides 
the rapid creation of municipal securities already referred to, their 
number was multiplied, first by the inclusion of colonial stocks, as 
a practical mark of Imperialist enthusiasm, then by the South African 
War, with its big increase in the amount of Consols and other Govern- 
ment securities, accompanied by a slackening in the activity of the 
Sinking Fund, and finally by the Irish Land Purchase Scheme, and 
the creation of a special stock to be issued in instalments to supply 
the necessary funds. 

Trustee stocks, including their leader, Consols, were thus rapidly 
multiplied at a time when the height of their prices had already 
broken down the tradition that had restricted many investors to 
their purchase. And when, consequently, their prices began to fall, 
their unpopularity was only increased, because holders saw, with 
surprise that did little credit to their intelligence, that by buying 
Consols and trustee stocks they had not guarded themselves against 
the possibility of diminished capital value. Of course, they ought to 
have known that there is nothing in the world that a man can buy 
with the certainty of being able to sell it again at the same price ; 
but the delusion that this impossible attribute was attached to Consols 
and its gilt-edged satellites appears to have been astonishingly general. 
A letter was published some time ago in an evening paper, in which 
a holder of Consols poured out the bitterness of his feelings on the point 
by saying that Government stocks had shown themselves wanting 
in the one quality for which he had bought and cherished them— 
namely, security. As there appeared to be every reason to expect 
that the interest on the British debt would be punctually met, the 
statement was at first sight startling; but it was explained by the 
rest of the letter, which showed that when the writer talked about 
security, all that he meant was stability in price, which is a horse of 
quite another colour. The security of Consols, which means the 
probability that the interest will be met duly, has not altered one jot ; 
but many holders were undoubtedly shocked by the discovery that 
their price could move downwards as well as upwards. 
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It may be remarked, in passing, that the ordinary or private holder 
of a security which is absolutely secure is only adding to the unneces- 
sary worries of life by fashing himself about the price of it in the 
market. The safety of his income is all that need concern him, and if 
the price goes down, there will be less estate duty for his executors to 
find. For banks and other companies which hold gilt-edged securities 
the case is altered; they have to show their securities in their balance- 
sheets, and the writing-down process that is involved by their fall 
sometimes bites an uncomfortably large slice out of net revenue profits. 

The private investor, however, seems to persist in preferring to 
see his stocks standing at a higher price than they cost him, oblivious 
of the fact that thereby they make the process of further investment 
dearer ; and though it is unwise to generalise too positively concerning 
the action of the large and heterogeneous body that buys securities, 
there is good reason to believe that the fall in the prices of the stocks 
which had hitherto been regarded as unimpeachable, quickened 
the rapidity of the process by which they were being abandoned in 
favour of a more extended circle of investments. Those who had 
been early in the field were able to point out to their friends that by 
widening their horizon they had increased their incomes and acquired 
steadier securities, for the new-fangled stocks which were coming into 
fashion, not being subjected to the many causes which had depressed 
Consols and other trustee securities, being, moreover, held up by the 
new demand for them, and also being, as will be shown, less sensitive 
to the influence of a hardening money market, had shown the quality 
of stability, the lack of which was so bitterly charged against the 
former corner-stones of the investor’s temple. 

Thus the process continued with gathering force, and it gradually 
became to some extent a common practice, not only to refrain from 
buying trustee stocks, except in cases where there was no choice, but 
actually to sell them and reinvest the proceeds in securities of a higher 
yield. The movement, of course, has been attended with some danger, 
especially if carried out without the help of the best expert advice, 
but the world-wide prosperity that has lately ruled has so far prevented 
the roving tendency of the modern investor from landing him in 
serious danger, and as long as he is careful to distribute his risks, and 
applies caution and a critical eye to the selection of his stocks, it is 
possible that the extent to which he has shaken off the chains of old 
tradition may not do him much damage. 

Another influence which tended in the same direction was the 
popularity of Japanese loans at and after the time of the Russo- 
Japanese war, and the profits that have accrued to those investors 
who backed Japanese credit at its time of trial. Investments in the 
bonds of foreign Governments had previously been long unfashionable, 
and though the Chinese loans, issued after the earlier Far Eastern 
war, had been taken up readily here, the security of the Maritime 
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Customs on which they had been based put these issues into a slightly 
Gifierent category. The success of the Japanese issues recalled the 
attention of investors.to a forgotten field, and with such effect that 
in spite of old-standing political prejudice, and the many uncertainties 
of Russian politics, a Russian loan was offered last year in London 
and met with a quite satisfactory reception. The British prejudice 
in favour of registered stocks, as opposed to the bearer bonds in which 
foreign loans are habitually issued, is rapidly dying, and the inter- 
national nature of the market in them makes them easily negotiable. 
‘ Foreigners’ are thus returning steadily to favour with the British 
investor, and another important band of competitors has thus been 
added to those which had already done so much to seduce him from 
his allegiance to the financial gods of his fathers. 

Here we have reasons enough and to spare to account for the 
fall in Consols ; and yet the most important of all has not yet been 
mentioned, or has only been alluded to casually. I have left it out 
as long as I could because disquisitions on the price of money are 
probably the dullest and least intelligible stufi—to any but the expert, 
and to him they are stale and unprofitable—that can be put before a 
reader. 

Nevertheless, it has to be tackled at last, for it not only goes 
further to account for the recent fall in Consols than any of the con- 
siderations set out above, but it also answers a question which has 
been clamouring for a reply ever since this discussion of their price 
was begun. For if it be true, as herein asserted, that the price of 
Consols is still high, and was high even when its apparent lowness 
was providing the sensation of the moment, some explanation is 
obviously required of the causes which forced it to the very much 
higher level of 1896 and 1897, in both of which years it was within a 
hair’s-breadth of 114. It was then, of course, a 2? per cent. stock ; 
but even so the comparison between that price and the recent figure 
of 84 odd for the 2} per cent. makes it difficult to accept the state- 
ment that Consols are now high, unless it can be shown that a decade 
ago their position was wholly abnormal. 

It was wholly abnormal because the position of the money market 
was wholly abnormal, and the price of Consols, like that of every 
other security with a fixed yield, must depend, ultimately and in the 
long run, on the value of money—that is to say, on the rate of interest 
current in the money market—more than on any other individual 
influence. The causes already enumerated, such as the widening 
of the trustee’s powers, the change of sentiment with regard to invest- 
ments, and the multiplication of trustee investments, all have their 
effect ; but that of the price of money is the most potent of all. 
Political influences, too, have a temporary effect, but that is only 
another way of saying the same thing ; for if international difficulties 
are apprehended, money-lenders are always in a hurry to button 
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up their pockets, and the price of money rises while that of securities 
falls. The state of the money market is the ultimate and most im- 
portant factor. When money is scarce and dear, and its fortunate 
possessors can earn 3} per cent. merely by leaving it on deposit at 
their banks, there is obviously little inducement to invest it in 
securities of a low yield, and subject to fluctuations in price. 

When money is a drug, as they say in the City, when the Bank 
rate is 2 per cent. and the interest on Bank deposits is 1 per cent., 
the rush to invest funds in securities will obviously be persistent. 

Now, the conditions of the money market in the period 1895 and 
1896 were marked by wholly abnormal cheapness. Not only did the 
Bank rate remain at 2 per cent. for a quite unprecedented period 
(from February 1894 to September 1896, to be precise), but it was so 
far above the rates for money current in the market that among the 
many revolutionary proposals produced by that record-breaking 
period of monetary abundance—which included a suggestion for 
the demonetisation of gold—it was urged that the Bank rate ought to 
be reduced below 2 per cent. For in those days it was common 
experience to find that the price of day-to-day money—that is to say, 
loans from bankers to bill brokers at call—ruled at 5s. per cent. : 
per annum, and bills were at that time discounted in Lombard Street 
at 10s. per cent. per annum. These rates look absurd and incredible 
now, but they were real facts then; and, what is more, they were 
so real that there was no apparent reason why they should not 
be lasting, and in fact Lombard Street began to despair of ever seeing 
3 per cent. again. 

As to the causes of this remarkable phenomenon, much might be 
said, but happily the exigencies of space forbid lengthy inquiry into 
them. It was generally attributed in those days to the increase in 
the supply of gold, the annual output of which was doubled in the 
period 1886 to 1896. Subsequent monetary history has, in its quiet, 
inexorable manner, put an extinguisher on the flame of this argument ; 
for the annual output of gold has been doubled again in the past decade, 
and yet it has witnessed a change in the money market from exagge- 
rated ease to exaggerated stringency. So, though it is obviously 
true that an increase in the supply of gold tends to make the money 
market easy, since the supply of credit is based, roughly and more or 
less, on the quantity of gold held by banks, it has been shown that 
this tendency can be counteracted by other influences. The truth 
of the matter lies, as usual, in a combination of circumstances ; in 
1886 to 1896 the effect of the increase in the supply of gold was 
assisted by a pause in industrial and agricultural development, owing 
to crises of one kind and another that overtook the countries which 
were then making most rapid material progress—namely, Argentina, 
Australia, and the United States—and also by the very low prices of 
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raw materials which their opening up and that of other new countries 
had caused, with the help of cheaper and quicker transport. 

This same cheapness of commodities has also been attributed 
wholly to the increased output of gold ; but here, again, the experience 
of the last decade, in which increased gold has been accompanied 
by higher prices of commodities, shows that the supply of gold is 
only one factor among many, and that the others may predominate. 
The experience of the past two decades, in fact, looks rather as if the 
price of commodities was the most important factor of all in the 
money market. In the first decade Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Number, 
an ingenious device which expresses the value of all the chief com- 
modities in one figure, fell to 60, and money became a drug; in the 
second, the Index Number rose to 80, and money became scarce to 
the point of famine. Now, we must be careful to avoid the mistake 
of thinking that because two economic facts happen together they 
are therefore cause and effect and will always happen together, lest 
the experience of the next decade should again intervene with an 
extinguisher. Nevertheless, trade makes such heavy drafts on credit 
at all times, and the drafts that it makes are so obviously less or 
greater according to the price of the commodities that it handles, and 
wants to have financed on credit until they are worked up and sold, 
that the connexion between the Index Number and the price of 
Consols must certainly be to some extent constant, though varying 
according to the presence of other influences. For example, the 
price of copper has risen, roughly, from 501. per ton to 1001. Conse- 
quently a merchant and manufacturer who is carrying 100 tons of 
copper on credit, with a view to resale or use in the workshop, requires 
10,0007. from his banker instead of 5,000/. And the effect is obvious 
on the supply of credit, and so on the price of money, and so on the 
price of Consols. 

We have thus arrived at the conclusion that the sky-rocket rise 
in Consols which culminated in 1896 was due chiefly to the wholly 
abnormal cheapness of credit at that time, which drove holders of 
money to invest it in securities rather than employ it in Lombard 
Street, and that this cheapness of credit was largely due to a pause in 
trade development and the low price of commodities, both of which 
factors set free more money to go into the Consols market. Another 
important influence must be mentioned, which also accounts for a 
phenomenon to which sinister importance has been attached by 
recent commentators on the price of Consols—namely, the fact that the 
fall in Consols has been more severe than in other leading securities 
such as French Rente. The highest price touched by French 3 per 
cent. Rente in the period of abnormally high prices was 103, and at 
the time when Consols were at 84}, French Rente was 94. But to 
account for this greater stability of the French article we have not only 
the fact that there has been no reduction in their rate of interest, no 
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slackening in Sinking Fund activity as in the case of Consols, and no big 
new creations as the result of war, but also there is the important 
consideration that French Rente was not forced up so high by the 
activity of the speculative buyer. 

Speculation in gilt-edged securities was encouraged in London 
to an extent that could not be imitated elsewhere by the wonderfully 
elastic machinery of London’s credit system, which made it an easy 
matter, in those days of cheap and abundant money, for operators 
to buy Consols and pawn them as security with bankers, who were 
only too glad to make use of their funds at quite nominal rates. As 
long as money could be borrowed for this purpose at 14 per cent., 
there was a nice clear profit on the mere difference between the rate 
paid for the loan and the yield on the stock ; and as the tendency of 
Consols was then upward, there was the further temptation of a big 
profit from the rise. The opportunity was taken very largely, 
especially by bill brokers and other dealers in credit, who found it 
difficult to earn profits, in those abnormal times, in the ordinary 
course of their business. For the purpose of this kind of operation 
first-class British securities were preferred, as being more readily 
lent against, and with narrower margins, by bankers, and here we 
see yet another redson why Consols and their stable companions of 
the ‘ gilt-edged’ market were especially affected by the period of 
cheap money, being pushed up in price by the speculative lever, only 
to come down more rapidly when this lever was withdrawn, when 
money became dear. 

Such were the conditions which screwed Consols up to 114— 
abnormally cheap money, a pause in trade development, low prices 
of commodities, and the effect of Sinking Fund purchases. For their 
subsequent relapse, ample reasons have already been given : a change 
of fashion in investment, brought about to a great extent by the very 
fact of the impossible price to which Consols had risen, the widening 
of trustees’ powers, new creations of stock in the course of the war, 
the slackening of Sinking Fund purchases, the reduction in the rate 
paid on them, and, finally, active trade all over the world, high prices 
of commodities, and a period of acute monetary stringency caused 
by this very activity of trade and high price of materials, and culminat- 
ing in a 6 per cent. Bank rate, imposed last October. Development, 
in fact, was so active, and the world-wide craving for capital was so 
eager and importunate, that it was evident that something had to give 
somewhere. 

New York gave accordingly. Development in the United States 
had strained most things to breaking-point. There was so much 
production that the railroads could not handle the traffic, so many 
orders that manufacturers could not cope with them, so much com- 
petition for labour that workers could not be found, and such pressure 
for credit that ‘time-money,’ as it is there called, was not to be had 
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ata price. During January and February the railroads of the United 
States rammed down the mouth of an already glutted market a bolus 
in the shape of 40,000,000/. short-dated notes and 60,000,000/. of 
new stock. The result was a fit of indigestion which doubled Wall 
Street up and left it prostrate, and griped all the markets of the 
financially civilised world with more or less severity. 

The spasm was faced with an amount of equanimity which does 
infinite credit to the power of modern finance to turn an awkward 
corner without losing its balance. Not a failure was announced 
in New York ; but then it is not part of New York’s system to announce 
failures. ‘When a man is cleaned out,’ an American once explained, 
“we don’t let him fail; we take him into a corner and take away all 
his clothes, give him an old newspaper to cover his nakedness, and 
leave him.’ 

In London, where matters are arranged differently, half a dozen 
quite unimportant failures marked the extent of the declared damage. 
But the state of the City at the end of March was far from comfortable, 
and loose-tongued rumour, as usual, did its best to make the worst 
of matters. It will be long before the experiences of that time are 
forgotten. That Consols, under the pressure of all these influences, 
some of them insidious and persistent like a slow poison, others blatant 
and sudden as an avalanche, should, even so, not have fallen to the 
point at which they yield 3 per cent. to the buyer, is an achievement 
of which British credit has every right to be proud. 


HartLeyY WITHERS. 





WHAT TO DRINK 


THE question of alcohol, whether it be beneficial to man or injurious 
to him, is one that cannot be too frequently brought under notice. 
For, unfortunately, the general public has arrived at a conviction— 
comfortable, perhaps, but erroneous—that if what people are pleased 
to call moderation be practised, alcohol, taken daily, though no need 
of stimulation be felt, not only does no harm, but may even do good. 
But as ‘ moderation’ is a word which means one thing to this man or 
woman and another thing to that, we are in presence of an important 
difficulty ; for alcohol is admitted by everybody to be a powerful drug. 
And even if we could lay down definitely what amount of alcohol per 
day would constitute moderation, we should not, I fear, have advanced 
very far towards bettering the large percentage of the population 
which is being injured by it. Every man would still be a law unto 
himself. Scientific argument is of little avail. On this subject those 
who are convinced are usually convinced against their will, and, as 
we know, ‘ are of the same opinion still’ ; or act as if they were. But 
I have known many persons who have been led to give their judgment 
against the daily dietetic use of this powerful drug—upon whom 
argument produced no effect whatever—by means of some very 
simple and common-sense considerations regarding it. 

You point to a plant in a flower-pot. It is looking somewhat 
dried up. In want of water, you say. Yes; the food is all right. 
There is plenty of good-looking clay in the pot. But liquid is needed 
so to dissolve the food as to enable the roots to carry it into the circula- 
tion of the plant. Water alone will not do, nor will clay alone do. 
There must be both. Now, it will occur to the reader that the natural 
solvent for carrying the food of all animals into the circulation is water ; 
and it may occur to him (as to the persons of whom I have spoken) 
that probably nothing else will do as well. A trial will show that if he 
give a plant alcohol mixed with water it will fade away and die. And 
I may say here, that though animal tissues are not plant tissues, the 
insurance companies take a similar view of its effect on man : for they 
lay down that the man who habitually takes alcohol even in modera- 
tion must not be insured at the favourable rates which are allowed to 
abstainers from it. It is a point worth pondering that we find com- 
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mittees of level-headed business men coming to a very definite con- 
clusion on this alcohol question from the point of view of their financial 
interests. Surely, you will say, there must be something init. And 
of course there is. There is reason and common-sense in it. For, 
the effect of alcchol on the tissues is to harden them, and, after the 
earlier effects pass off, to impede (though to a slight extent) the cir- 
culation in them. As it destroys the power of the plant to feed, so 
it acts, though in a lesser degree, in diminishing the desire for food in 
the human subject. Less food is capable of being assimilated, and 
therefore less is desired. Indeed, less food is capable of being digested 
in the stomach; for as alcohol hardens the tissues of the body, it 
hardens the food it mixes with in the digestive tract, rendering it 
difficult of solution and digestion. The capricious appetite of regular 
alcohol takers is well known, and is thus easily accounted for. We 
do not associate a hardening process with life, or the manifestations 
of life. On the contrary, we associate these manifestations with 
elasticity, plasticity, softness. As a hardening agent for preserving 
pathological specimens alcohol is excellent, but why become a har- 
dened pathological specimen before your time by pouring it down 
your throat ? 

Common-sense, then, is on the side of the view that the animal 
body is, let us say, @ machine to be worked by water. Sir Benjamin 
Richardson used to say that we can see at once the absurdity of using 
for our steam engines a liquid unadapted to their construction, and 
that our mistake is soon seen if we put the water where the oil, and the 
oil where the water, ought to be. The point is that the machine must 
be altered if you would have it work under new conditions. And so, 
if we proceed to work the animal machine with a liquid which is not 
natural to it, we, as a matter of course, commence a process of altering 
the machine to meet the new requirements. For, unlike the lifeless 
engine, the animal body does endeavour to adapt itself to the changed 

onditions ; but, unfortunately, these conditions, not being physio- 
’ jogical, entail the setting up of processes which are not physiological 
but pathological—in other words, disease processes. All that may 
seem an exaggeration in view of general experience, but in reality it 
is not so. 

What had we better do, then, with a drug a very slight overdose 
of which produces headache, mental confusion, redness of eyes, loss 
of appetite, indigestion? Evidently abandon its habitual use, not 
its occasional use when a stimulant to the circulation is suddenly 
required. For it is as certain as the insurance companies make it 
that the habitual use of alcohol in sufficient quantity to produce a 
stimulant effect (short of which few people want to take it at all) is 
an outrage on Nature, disturbs her processes of assimilation of food 
and of nutrition, and induces in time a morbid condition of the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, and brain. 
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But objectors have, of course, something to say. And they will 
be quite in earnest when they tell us that this is an exaggerated picture. 
The alcohol they take, they will say, does not hurt them. But a few 
further considerations will appear which may give them pause. If an 
objector have read so far he will have had one more opportunity of 
noting that when he is taking alcohol he is adding something to his 
blood which was never intended to be there of necessity—something 
foreign and injurious to it—and I have good hope that that knowledge 
may lead him to, at all events, limit carefully the quantity he adds 
to it. Undoubtedly, objections have to be met. Are there not 
numbers of our acquaintances who habitually take a considerable 
quantity of alcohol in one beverage or another who, nevertheless, do 
not seem to suffer for it? Thatiscertainlyso. Butitis only seeming. 
The capacity of such persons for work, and their general enjoyment 
of life, would be much enhanced if only they did without it as a rule— 
admitting of the exception of which I have spoken. Moreover, that 
desirable feeling of zest and satisfaction in work, to which they are 
now strangers, would take the place of the sense of effort and fatigue 
brought about by very ordinary tasks. For the fact is, their con- 
stitutional powers are being used in efforts to eliminate the more or 
less of alcoholic poison they have ingested. The power of the body 
to eliminate poisons is very great ; but the effort is not made on the 
part of the excretory organs without damage to them, and steady 
loss of this power. It is not merely a case of extraordinary work 
thrown on them, but unnatural work ; and I need not argue that what 
is unnatural is necessarily injurious. Just consider what happens 
when the eliminating powers are a bit overtaxed. So polluted (the 
word is the right one) is the blood circulating in the delicate brain 
tissue, so congested are the cerebral vessels, that the head aches as if 
splitting ; or, even, a state of fever is induced, necessitating days or 
weeks of medical treatment, during which the ordinary exercise and 
food of the body are intermitted, damage done to the constitution, 
and life unquestionably shortened. But, short of this manifest 
overtaxing of the eliminating organs, it is plain that the energies of 
the body are being employed in a wrong direction ; and the capacity 
for work is lessened in proportion to the degree of the abnormal call 
on the bodily powers for the elimination of alcohol. Oxidation is 
going on under difficulties. 

But are we to proclaim that alcohol is absolutely and entirely 
pernicious, because these things are so? Assuredly not. For what 
is this alcohol trouble ? The trouble is that while there are occasions 
for the use of alcohol, it is most generally used when there is no occa- 
sion for it. Moreover, when there is occasion for it, and the prescribed 
quantity of it has had the desired effect, the patient does not crave 
for more ; while if taken when not required the tendency of alcohol 
is to create a desire for more of it, and this because some constitutional 
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irritation produced by the first dose, though in a certain sense pleasur- 
able, needs to be allayed. There are states, of which medical men 
know, in which certain regulated doses of alcohol are beneficial. The 
same is true of every other powerful drug. The notion that it is a 
food, to be taken every day as a matter of course, is a wholly per- 
nicious one. People who are in health do not add to that state by 
taking wines or spirits. The bodies of the lower animals are main- 
tained in vigorous health without them, a fact which disposes of the 
contention that the alcohol they contain is to be regarded as a necessary 
part of one’s daily food. Alcohol is not a food. It is a poison, useful, 
like other poisons, in its due place. ‘Infirmities’ of which St. Paul 
spoke may call for it; and the Book of Proverbs advises the giving 
of strong drink to a man who is ‘ ready to perish,’ for urgent need, 
and of ‘wine to him who is of heavy heart.’ These are occasions, 
however, of more or less urgent distress, which, once tided over, no 
longer need the remedy. Here in England we may assuredly say 
that without alcohol 


Life would be longer, 
Hearts would be stronger. 


F. A. Davy, M.D., 
LrevT.-Cou. LATE R.A.M.C, 





IDLE READING 


THE austere housewife who called reading ‘idle work’ may have 
been unconscious of the oxymoron. But she uttered a profound 
truth all the same. There are popular authors it would be invidious 
to name who would apparently rather write than read. Most people 
would rather talk than do either. Of such was George Henry Lewes, 
who used, however, to say that when he was too much tired to read 
German he would read French, and when he was too much tired to 
read French he would still read English. An academic sciolist 
proud of his library was once showing off his shelves and bindings 
to a friend. ‘I hardly know what to do with all these books,’ he 
said. ‘ Read them, my dear fellow,’ replied the candid visitor. There 
is a frame of mind, happily rare, in which printed words seem, like 
the hatter’s remarks to Alice, to have no sort of meaning, although 
they are certainly English. Mere trash, compared by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith with bad tobacco, kills time and spoils taste. ‘Idle work’ is 
something more than that. It implies occupation without effort, 
and what else can be so agreeable ? Reading for a purpose absorbs, 
engrosses, becomes in time an overmastering passion. But reading 
without a purpose is not altogether purposeless. The search for 
suggestion is a real pursuit. When Mrs. Glasse said in her cookery 
book that the first thing was to catch your hare, she had not really 
got to the beginning. You must start your hare before you can do 
anything else with it, and how many hares are started by idle reading! 
I don’t mean such improving form of sport as looking out the references 
in Macaulay. Thackeray has an eloquent passage on the infinite 
possibilities involved in this method. But perhaps it could hatdly 
be called idle, and in some cases it might be almost as difficult as 
verifying the numerous quotations in Hamlet, or proving that Milton 
borrowed without acknowledgment from a Dutchman. Dr. Johnson 
resolutely protested against the popular fallacy that you should begin 
at the beginning of a book. There was no knowing where that fatal 
theory might not land you. You might even feel bound to read to the 
end. Which is absurd. 

Only a proposition of Euclid, and perhaps a sonnet, requires to be 
taken asa whole. A great many people say, ‘ The world is too much 
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with us,’ without being able to go any further, and without in the 
least meaning it as far as it goes. But such a use of poetry cannot 
be seriously defended. Without adopting the standard of Professor 
Raleigh, which is the true one, and considering Wordsworth as a whole, 
we may agree that to quote ‘ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this 
hour’ is not really to show a knowledge of him. I saw the other day 
attributed to Shakespeare the surprising statement that ‘ Orpheus with 
his lute made trees,’ which reminded me of the famous text, ‘ Hear the 
Church,’ and Archbishop Whately’s characteristic comment, ‘ I should 
like that gentleman to preach on “ Hang all the law and the prophets.” ’ 
One is quite as much in the Bible as the other.. Even the idlest reading 
may serve to show the proper context of a common tag, to prove, 
for instance, that the author of a great poem never wrote such non- 
sense as ‘alone in his glory.’ Then what did he write? Go and read 
the Burial of Sir John Moore, if you do not know it by heart, and you 
will see. 

Perhaps essays should be placed in the same category as pro- 
positions and sonnets! I mean true essays, not reviews, or long 
historical discourses. No one would begin one of Bacon’s essays in 
the middle, though he might be pulled up by a sentence too full of 
meaning to be appreciated without idle thought. And Hume’s essays 
are so artistically simple that they carry you on like a yacht on a 
smooth lake. But the normal essay, such as Hazlitt’s for example, 
is open to the objection that it cannot be skipped, being all of a piece, 
one and indivisible like the French Republic, or a scientific atom. 
A good novel read for the first time is another instance. Even Johnson 
sat up through the night to read Evelina, which would send many 
people to sleep in the daytime now. After the first time skipping is 
of course easy, unless the book be one of those superlatively excellent 
performances which should be read once for the plot, a second time 
for the characters, and a third time for the style. We have heard 
perhaps too much of the sage who declared with offensive, and ob- 
viously mendacious priggishness, that whenever a new book came out 
he read an old one. ‘When I want toread a book, I write 
one,’ said the more humorous Disraeli, who in his youth had been 
a great reader of other people’s works. Disraeli could certainly 
make a book out of very unpromising materials. Even a French 
cook might stand aghast at the Life of Lord George Bentinck. 
That singular volume, without a parallel in our literature, lends 
itself to idle reading, though it was by no means idly written. It 
is hard reading that the easy writing makes. The best of idle 
reading is that you cannot tell beforehand what will come of it. The 
course of the hare is beyond human prediction. There is no argu- 
ment, there is not even pure Latinity, in the words of St. Augustine 
which converted Newman to Roman Catholicism. The result was 
not less surprising than the consequence of Saul’s quest for his father’s 
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asses, which profited, if they cared for desolate freedom, by the sudden 
preference of the Israelites for monarchical institutions. A tomb at 
Lucca, I think, altered the whole tenor of Ruskin’s life, and he read 
tombs as idly as other people read books. Ruskin did not altogether 
like the effect of his lucubrations upon the idle reader. He confessed 
with sorrow that he had caused a large number of entirely worthless 
individuals to take an interest in art. What he wanted, good man, 
was to teach political economy. But idle people will not learn political 
economy, and the others would not learn it from Ruskin. 

The idle reader does not by the hypothesis want to learn. It by 
no means follows that he always escapes that mental process. Is 
there a book better suited to the idle reader than Tristram Shandy ? 
Is there any place where the law of association must be so inevitably, 
and man be so idly learnt? Just think of Mrs. Shandy’s many- 
coloured wardrobe passing in procession through the mind of Susanna 
when she hears of Bobby’s death. Why should the idle reader trouble 
himself with Locke? He does not read, bless him, to think, but to 
be saved the trouble of thinking. How grateful we are, consciously 
or otherwise, to the authors who do us this service. We cannot be 
always leading the strenuous life. The mind must sometimes lie 
fallow, and then one turns with relief to a new friend from the cir- 
culating library, vivid and not exacting, like Mr. Wells, or an old 
friend, whose pet phrases are household words, like Matthew Arnold. 
Take down Essays in Criticism, the worn brown volume that we 
handled so reverently when we were young. Never mind the obvious 
faults, the tricks, the repetitions, the affected turns of phrase. Soak 
your mind in the noble enthusiasm for literature, the scholar’s instinct 
for what is best, the happy quotations, the happier humour, the 
clearness and preciseness of thought. Can there be an idler, or a 
pleasanter task than to read in that limpid English why we are not 
a critical nation, why we seem unintelligent to the French, what a 
set of Philistines we are, or were, how much we want an Academy, or 
at least how many errors we should be spared if we had one. Whether 
Matthew Arnold was right or wrong, is not the question. The 
point is that he saves his readers all trouble, talks to them, enter- 
tains them, thinks for them, sends them on their way rejoicing. He was 
an inspector of schools, and had learnt so well how to be understood 
by children that he was never obscure to grown-up people. There 
ought surely to be books for tired minds, and Essays in Criticism is one 
of them, not because there is no thought in it, but because the author 
thinks for the reader. He may have been dogmatic, but for idle 
reading give me a dogmatist. Ido not in such moods like to be 
argued with, I like to be told. Even if one does not exactly know 
what ‘prose of the centre’ is, nor how Matthew Arnold came to 
be an infallible judge of it, one can put up with the authoritative 
pronouncement that Bossuet could write it, if one is given a sample 
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of his wares. How did Bossuet come by such a style? Why could 
he not come by larger ideas? What is style? Did Pascal make the 
French language out of Montaigne, or out of nothing, or at all? These 
are the sort of vague surmises on which idle reading floats one. Like 
index learning, they turn no student pale. They do not make the 
weakest head ache. They do not excite, but in the good old sense of 
the word they amuse. If you are seriously and soberly earnest, you 
should compare like with like, not the best passages of Bossuet with 
the worst passages of Burke, or the best of Clarendon with the worst 
of Macaulay. But the idle reader does not want you to be soberly 
and seriously earnest. Very likely an English Academy would have 
excluded Burke on account of his occasional grossness. Would they 
have been right ? It is easy to say ‘No.’ Much fun, some of it very 
good fun, has been made of the French Academy. How delicious is 


C’y git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien. 


Yet the French Academy has lost none of its reputation since 
Cardinal Richelieu founded it in 1635. It has imposed upon French- 
men a respect for their own language which we have not for ours, 
free and independent Britons that we are. Even the idle reader, 
or perhaps I should say especially the idle reader, is affected by 
style. He may even ask himself whether Matthew Arnold always 
wrote ‘ prose of the centre,’ and whether the ‘ note of provinciality’ 
is not to be found even in him. 

I am told that very few people nowadays read Sir Arthur Helps. 
That profound thinkers, always on the mental stretch, should avoid 
him I can understand. He did not invent platitudes, and call them 
paradoxes, as seems to be rather the fashion at the present time. But 
if Friends in Council are idle, they are very easy reading. They do 
not tax what pedants call the ratiocinative powers. They do not send 
one to the map, or to the dictionary, or to the manual of useful know- 
ledge. Milverton is apt to be long-winded, and Ellesmere’s sarcasm 
is sometimes rather cheap. Cheap? No, that is a vulgar word. 
And the great charm of the friends is that they are free from all 
vulgarity. Dignity, and mutual respect, are qualities of the house 
in which they meet, as of themselves. If they are rather too well 
informed, and rather too well behaved, those are faults on the right 
side. Hysteria is not genius, and one can talk effectively without 
screaming. No one ever read Friends in Council for a sensation, or an 
examination. But the idle reader is in search neither of facts nor of 
feelings. He wants to pass the time without being too acutely con- 
scious that he is wasting it. No very exalted ideal, perhaps. Yet 
who can say how many trains of thought have been thus unconsciously 
laid? Even knowledge is not always communicated by thumps. 
A*good book, even a moderately good book, has different meanings 
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for different readers. Delicacy and urbanity find many ways into 
the soul, some of them by back doors. It is impossible to be too 
methodical when one has an aim. When one has no aim, like old 
Montaigne, who wrote to please himself, or because he could not help 
it, method is out of place. The idle reader disregards opinions. 
Whether he agrees, or disagrees, with the author, is all one to him. 
Even the subject is comparatively unimportant. He asks only 
one question, Is the book readable? What makes a book readable ? 
Charles Lamb boldly denied the epithet to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
But that, like Coleridge’s metaphysics, was only his fun. Still, 
Gibbon is not altogether for the idle reader, except in the priceless 
Autobiography. He is too consecutive, although there are gems, 
not merely in the notes, which repay the idlest perusal, as when two 
rival theologians submitted to the ordeal by fire, and the spectators 
were astonished at finding that the impartial flames consumed both 
the disputants. Nothing could altogether assuage the levity of the 
great historian, whose own ‘invincible love of reading’ he would not, 
‘he said, exchange for ‘the wealth of the Indies.’ One can hardly think 
of him, however, as reading idly. He read for the great object of his 
life. Charles Lamb must have been the prince of idle readers, as he 
certainly wrote for them, and wrote his best. We may be sure that 
Lamb never read anything he disliked, and he was entirely unaffected 
by conventional judgments. If Shakespeare or Milton had bored 
him, he would have said so, though we can scarcely conceive his 
joining Dr.- Johnson and Hannah More in their inquiry why Milton’s 
sonnets were so bad. Lamb was an incomparable reader. He read 
everything that suited him, and nothing else, so that he never 
suffered from intellectual dyspepsia. The idle reader has at least 
the courage to be guided by his own taste. He goes his own way, 
taking what pleases him, following the line of least resistance into 
very pleasant places, ensnared by flowers, falling on grass. An idle 
reader need not be an idle man. Most idle men do not read at all. 
To go to sleep over a bookis no crime. Sydney Smith recommended his 
own sermons as an unfailing soporific, and it need not be a bad book 
that produces this particular form of harmony with one’s environment. 
A contented mood facilitates slumber, and what better frame of mind 
can a writer hope to induce ? 

The idle reader sometimes lets his attention wander. But it 
wanders by suggestion, and seldom comes back empty. A book is 
not like an egg. It may be partly good, and partly bad, too bad for 
blessing, too good for banning, very fit to be skipped, not fit to be 
ignored. Gaboriau had a habit of spoiling his best stories by super- 
fluous second volumes, when the interest had been exhausted by the 
first. He who has not read the first volume of Monsiewr Lecog has 
not exhausted life’s pleasures. There is no conceivable reason why 
any human being should read the second. Certainly no idle reader 
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would do so, for he would lose his right to the name. Authors compete 
for the idle reader. It is he they really want to capture, unless they 
are so fortunate as to be the fashion themselves. The idle reader 
cares nothing about fashion. What is it to him whether he ought to 
read a book? To read it because other people read it would be in 
his eyes about as sensible a proceeding as following a lot of sheep 
through a gate. The idle reader gives an author the best chance. He 
has no prejudices, no prepossessions. No judge on the bench is more 
impartial than he because he thinks of nothing but his own amuse- 
ment. At the same time he has one advantage over many professional 
critics. He is on the look-out for merits, not for defects. Mistakes 
do not trouble him, unless they are stupid. He never misses the 
point of a story, or of a joke. He would be punishing himself if he 
did. Reviewers sometimes flatter. The idle reader never does, 
except in the sincerest form, by idly reading. His own mind may 
profit, especially if it be habitually confined to a groove, profit by 
the mere fact that he lets it go, giving his fancy play. ‘The best 
in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagina- 
tion amend them.’ The caustic reply to these magic words, ‘ It must 
be your imagination, and not theirs,’ would be rather trying to the 
idle reader. But there are sparks of imagination in unimaginative 
people which idle reading is apt to fire. According to Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram, ‘ a chorus-ending from Euripides’ may destroy the sceptic’s 
confidence in his position by the number of fancies it suggests. That 
is just what happens to the idle reader. Euripides is not to him 
an ingeniously bad playwright, with wonderfully human characters, 
but a speculative genius, who crowds the brain with thick-coming 
ideas that can be tested by actual experience. It is not idle to read 
Euripides. It is much idler not to read him, and Mr. Gilbert Murray 
has done his best to save us the trouble. No dramatist is more desul- 
tory, and yet none had more passages which make the idle reader 
of to-day feel that he must be ancient, or the ancients must be modern. 
“We drift idly upon fables,’ says the nurse in the Hippolytus at the 
end of a passage rather too philosophical for her education and 
calling. Euripides was speaking through her to idle readers of distant 


ages which he could not even dimly foresee. 
HERBERT PAvt. 
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THE PEARL FISHERY OF CEYLON 


TE finding of pearls is probably one of the most interesting industries 
in the world. It is carried on with every element of romance and by 
methods which have not materially varied during historic time. It 
is an industry which can only be prosecuted for a few weeks in the 
year. The profits are a gamble; while the beautiful products, 
useless in themselves, are only valuable owing to the pride and vanity 
of purchasers. For all these reasons some account of the Ceylon 
pearl fishery may be of interest. The matter has recently been 
brought to the notice of the British public owing to the fact that the 
Ceylon Government has lately leased its fishing rights to a private 
company for a period of twenty years—a transaction which has called 
forth unfavourable comment in England. 

At a time when public opinion is more and more inclined to a 
certain amount of nationalisation or municipalisation of industry, 
it is only natural that any action of a Government which is diametzi- 
cally opposed to this principle should excite criticism, and when 
a Government actually surrenders a great enterprise and leases it 
to a private company the public is inclined to judge the matter 
without weighing the evidence. The transaction itself runs counter 
to the political faith of many, and these, earnest and vocal, ignorant 
of detail but eager for a principle, condemned the Colonial Govern- 
ment unheard. Questions were asked in Parliament, and the Press, 
keen to attack or defend general principles, was for a short time busy 
over the matter, which then fell back out of the public mind and now 
lies dormant. I do not desire either to defend or condemn the lease 
of the Ceylon Government’s property to private persons. All I desire 
to do is to set forth such facts as I have been able to gather on the spot 
as to the fishery in general, its history and vicissitudes, and leave 
the reader to decide for himself whether, with the facts before 
him, he condemns the Government of Ceylon or holds with that 
Government that the best interests of the Colony have been served by 
their action. 

The known facts in regard to the pearl oyster are so few, its natural 
history, in spite of constant study, remains so mysterious, that it is 
almost impossible to arrive at an absolute conclusion, but I will 
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endeavour to set these facts out and leave the matter for judgment. 
A short description of the pearl fishery itself and a few personal details 
of a visit to the banks will, I think, present the matter clearly. 

The north-west coast of Ceylon, a low-lying coast of red-brown 
sand, harbourless, encumbered with sandbanks and shoals at sea, is 
clothed with a wild and thorny jungle. For the greater part of the 
year a resounding surf breaks unceasingly, and only between the 
monsoons is it possible for a ship to approach the shore. For hundreds 
of square miles the jungle is unbroken by any sign of cultivation. 
Elephants, leopards, deer, and pig wander undisturbed, and only here 
and there a few tiny villages near reedy tanks shelter a few poor 
fishermen and hunters. Far inland lie the vast remains of ancient 
buried cities once great and populous: to-day the land is desolate, 
fever-haunted, and solitary. To this wild coast year by year there 
comes a multitude. Here, year by year, a city more ephemeral than 
any other in the world rises and disappears, leaving no trace behind. 
A few boats arrive upon the coast and workmen disembark. Palm 
leaves are cut and wattled, old wattled leaves are unpiled, stout posts 
are driven into the ground, and building operations begin. In a few 
weeks a town of palm-leaf houses has arisen more marvellous in the 
rapidity of its construction than any one-day city of the West, ordered 
into broad streets, market places, police courts, official residences, 
lighted with street lamps, provided with shops, bazaars, and public 
houses, and ready for the reception of from ten to forty thousand 
people. Within a few days every house is let at prices which would 
excite the cupidity of a London landlord. Divers, boatmen, mer- 
chants from the whole East, arrive and settle in their quarters. Where 
the wild pig roamed, a vast multitude of men traffic, bargain and 
throng the streets, long lines of women wend down the roads to the 
well, hundreds of boats cover the sea, vast fortunes change hands ; 
and a few weeks later the palm-leaf town melts once more. Where so 
many thousands have lived, where the police patrolled the ordered 
streets and the lamps shone on accumulated wealth, the sun pours 
down upon the empty shore, and the elephant, the deer, and the pig 
wander again at their will. 

Early in the year the oyster banks far out to sea have been carefully 
surveyed and the fishing limits marked by flags and buoys, and upon 
a given day the fishery is declared open and work begins. By this 
time the interval between the two monsoons has come and the sea is 
calm. At midnight several hundred large boats, each containing some 
sixty men, set sail and stand out to sea, running before a favourable 
wind which, with extraordinary regularity, changes and brings them 
back again during the afternoon. The boats sail out some twelve or 
fifteen miles, and on reaching the bank which is to be fished lie within 
the buoyed limits and the fishing begins. The divers descend with a 
heavy weight which brings them quickly to the sea floor, collect as 
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many oysters as possible, and on giving a signal are rapidly pulled to 
the surface again with their catch. There they remain for a few 
minutes alongside the boat, their heads rising and falling in the swell, 
and then, one after another, sink down into the sea and again return 
with their basket ; a short time to get their breath, and then down 
again, and so on without ceasing for six hours. The only appliance 
used to assist them is a tortoise-shell clip upon the nostrils to prevent 
the entrance of water, and even this is not universally used. The 
time which the men can remain under water has, I think, been 
exaggerated. The average dive occupies about thirty-five to fifty 
seconds, the Arabs, who are the best divers, remain under from seventy 
to eighty-five seconds, while the maximum is not above ninety 
seconds. When it is remembered that the whole of this period is one 
of violent exertion it is possible to realise how great a strain is put 
upon the diver. At about noon the fishing for the day is closed, and 
the boats set sail for the shore, racing one another in their desire to 
unload the first oysters of the day. 

As soon as the oysters are landed they are taken into a large 
stockade, where the sacks are checked and counted, one-third of the 
catch being handed back to the divers as payment for their work. 
These are immediately sold in the street, and promptly opened and 
searched by eager workers. About half a million oysters are brought 
in in a day, the record catch being, I believe, 5,000,000. When the 
extent of the catch has been ascertained, the buyers assemble and 
the sale begins. The auctioneer announces the name of the bank, the 
number to be sold, and the value of the pearls taken from a sample 
lot of oysters from the same locality. 

In an open space there stands a small building, the roof of palm 
leaves, the sides open to admit the air. The night is still and hot. 
Far down on the beach and in the town the hoarse clamour of thousands 
of voices fills the air like the distant murmur of a racecourse crowd, 
but in and around the little hall men stand silent and expectant. 
They are of all races, Bombay pearl merchants, Kilakarai moormen, 
Paumben chetties, all nationalities, all creeds, all the costumes of the 
East. The high cap of the Mahomedan, long robes of red and white, 
plump men almost naked, young and old, backed many of them by 
vast sums to their credit and all eager for the gamble of the evening. 
The price bid per thousand oysters slowly rises ; it is not only a sale, 
it is a lottery. A man may buy fifty thousand at ninety rupees a 
thousand, and find that he incurs a heavy loss ; another from a modest 
thousand may obtain a start in life. Every shell is a lottery ticket 
of an unknown value. At last the hammer falls and the first lot is 
sold. So the sale goes on. The bids are repeated in two languages, 
so that all may understand, and in half an hour half a million oysters 
have been sold. At first sight it seems extraordinary that the owners 
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of the fishery should not find it worth their while to find the pearls 
themselves. But it is probable that a greater average profit is derived 
from the sale of the oysters. This sale attracts merchants to the spot 
who are throughout India the middlemen and distributors in the 
pearl trade, so that without them it would be difficult to dispose of 
the enormous quantities found. The searching of from forty to eighty 
million oysters would involve a gigantic staff, so that it would be 
almost impossible to prevent theft ; and it is always difficult and some- 
times dangerous to disturb an immemorial custom in the East. The 
pay of the divers also hangs upon the sale, as they are able to get a 
good price for their share of the oysters from merchants who buy 
them as samples of the day’s catch, opening them on the spot and 
deciding what price they are prepared to pay at the auction. It is 
quite possible, too, that on many days the prices obtained from sale 
are higher than the actual value of the pearls contained in the oysters 
sold. A gambling fever runs through the whole community. Any 
full-grown oyster may contain a pearl worth two hundred pounds. 
On an average, from a good bank, one oyster in every ten contains 
a pearl of some sort—possibly very small indeed, like a grain of sand; 
one-tenth of these pearls will probably be round, smooth, and of a 
good colour, but in any case every pearl commands a price, and a few 
good ones give a profit. As the fishery goes on, every man in the camp 
is more and more drawn into the fascination of this gigantic lottery. 
Small urchins collect their cents and buy one oyster ; one boy finds a 
valuable pearl, and immediately every child in the town is saving and 
buying and opening. Here and there throughout the neighbourhood 
men squat down beside a pile of shells, open their oysters with a knife, 
and with anxious fingers grope among the flesh. The same spirit 
which fires these small purchasers falls upon the great dealers, and as 
the bids go up you will see men’s faces working with excitement. 
The East is said to be stoical, but I have never seen such emotion 
among Monte Carlo gamblers. 

That pearls of great value are often found is certain. But they 
are seldom seen. The lucky finder has no desire to send up the price 
of the next auction by his boasting, and hides his treasure away in the 
hope of finding a match, in which case the value of the pair is greatly 
enhanced. Thus it is impossible to say what is the total value of the 
pzarls found, or how large a proportion of the world’s supply comes 
from the Ceylon fishery. 

The last state of the oysters, that in which they deliver up their 
secrets, is more disagreeable than it is possible to describe. They 
remain in great heaps guarded by strong stockades for several days 
under the burning rays of the sun. For some hours they survive, but 
in a short time the rotting begins. Myriads of flies buzz around them, 
depositing their eggs in the putrefying mass. A faint sickly odour 
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arises, which in a few days has become an absolutely overpowering 
stench, so evil that it sickens a man at a breath. When many millions 
are rotting the whole neighbourhood seems corrupted. For five 
miles out at sea the smell is overpowering, and when, in the evening, 
the wind changes the town and the jungle for miles inland is invaded 
by this ghastly scent of corruption. As the fishery progresses the 
place becomes black with flies, which, breeding in the oysters, invade 
every house and, added to the smell, make life hideous. When the 
oysters are sufficiently rotten they are washed for pearls. 

Having fallen under the universal mania of the place, I had myself 
bought a few thousand oysters and was therefore obliged to super- 
intend the washing. When several days had passed and the lot 
were what is euphemistically called ‘matured,’ I had the sacks taken 
to a spot some distance away from all habitations. A large tub was 
procured and partly filled with water, and the putrefying contents 
of one sack was emptied in. It is quite impossible to describe the 
appalling smell which immediately arose, a smell quite overwhelming 
and next to impossible to endure. In a moment the surface of the 
water was covered with thousands of maggots struggling wildly to 
escape out of the tub. These were drained off and fresh water poured 
in, while the shells were picked out from beneath the water, tapped 
together to shake out any pearl which might chance to adhere to them, 
and thrown away. The putrid flesh now remained under the water, 
and this was kneaded by the men, who must not, without permission, 
take their hands out of the tub during the operation. Every few 
minutes a man, churning the filthy mixture, would come upon a pearl 
and hand it over. This continued until the whole mass of material 
had been broken up, when it was removed in cloths and left in the 
sun to dry. Even when dry the smell was horrible, and among 
these dry but unpleasant remains it was necessary to search for the 
smaller pearls which had escaped notice during the washing. The 
quantity discovered was quite extraordinary, and though the majority 
of these were small or mis-shapen, a few good pearls appeared. I 
do not think that after a few days at the fishery it is possible ever 
to regard these beautiful jewels with the same admiration as before. 
One remembers when one sees their wonderful refinement and beauty 
the ghastly corruption in which they are discovered. One remembers 
that they are but a disease, a kind of tumour, epidemic in certain 
places; and, though the pearl itself shines bright and clear among the 
filth in which one sees it first, one does not forget how many days 
must pass before the smell of putrid flesh finally leaves it clean and 
pure and ready to be worn. 

The fishery commences about the 20th of February. Five or 
six weeks later the monsoon usually breaks. The sea becomes too 


rough for the divers, and_operations cease. The men return to their 
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homes in the Persian Gulf or on the Indian coast. The merchants 
depart. The town is pulled down, and only a pile of oyster shells on 
the beach tells of the year’s business. 

Such, then, is the pearl fishery, a valuable property of the Ceylon 
Government, which for a period of twenty years has passed into 
private hands, a transaction which has agitated public opinion. 

When a Government or a Corporation takes into its own hands 
an enterprise hitherto privately managed, it is often very difficult 
to prophesy the result. When, on the other hand, a public body 
leases its business, one does not expect to find great difficulty in 
discovering whether or no a good bargain has been made. The case 
of the Ceylon pearl fishery, however, presents so many obscure points, 
and is of so complicated a nature, that only after considerable study is 
it possible to arrive at a just conclusion. The attention of the public 
has been directed to certain facts which, taken alone, would form a 
strong indictment against the Colony, and upon this partial view 
of the case judgment has been asked for. Briefly, the facts in question 
are these: that Ceylon has accepted 310,000 rupees per annum for 
twenty years for a property which yielded in round figures 800,000 
rupees in 1903, a million rupees in 1904, and nearly two and a-half 
million rupees in 1905. Judged by these figures alone, the action 
of the Government of Ceylon has naturally been severely criticised, 
the late Secretary of State for the Colonies has come in for his share 
of abuse, and it has been shown to the satisfaction of many writers 
in the Press that an almost unprecedented act of folly has been com- 
mitted. 

It is time that the true facts were set forth. The Ceylon Pearl 
Fishery has flourished from time immemorial. Five hundred years 
before our era commenced the Aryan conquerors of the country 
record the sending of rich gifts of pearls to India. For two thousand 
years the fishery has been celebrated from China to the Mediterranean. 
Travellers of all nations—Greeks, Egyptians, Barbary Moors, Arabs, 
Venetians, and Genoese—all speak of this rich harvest of the sea. When 
Ceylon fell to the Portuguese, that enterprising people did not miss so 
valuable a prize. The Dutch, who supplanted them, have left official 
records of their fisheries; while since the English occupation every 
fact which bore upon the matter has been carefully noted. A search 
amongst these records reveals the fact that from time to time, for 
reasons hitherto mysterious, there have occurred, without warning, 
absolute failures in the fishery over long periods of years. For years 
together the most diligent search upon the banks has shown them 
to be absolutely barren ; a few years later and the sea floor is littered 
with myriads of oysters, which, remaining for an uncertain time, 
again mysteriously disappear. When the Dutch took over the 
banks in 1658 the inhabitants of that part of the island had fallen 
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into a state of utter destitution, owing to the prolonged failure in the 
oyster crop. The first Dutch fishery was held in 1663, the second 
in 1669, and the third not till twenty-two years later in 1691. In 
1700 the fishery failed entirely, and so often did this occur that it 
has been computed that between 1666 and 1904, a period of 238 years, 
only fifty-eight fisheries were held. The history of the banks since 
1838 is recorded with exactness. Out of the sixty-five years from 
that date up to 1904 the first sixteen years were barren, and in 
twenty-nine of the remaining forty-nine years no fishery could be 
held. The net revenue derived by Ceylon during the whole of 
this period was 657,000/., or an average annual sum of about 
10,000/., equal to 150,000 rupees. The year 1905, the last year 
during which the banks remained in the hands of the Government, 
produced an unprecedented fishery. Seventy-eight and a half million 
oysters were brought to shore, the representatives of the lessees pro- 
tested that the banks had been fished absolutely bare, and a great 
windfall was placed in the hands of the Government. By the terms 
of the lease the Government is now entitled to a rent, for twenty 
years, of 310,000 rupees a year, and is to be saved an expenditure 
upon the camp in payment of police and other services which in 
1905 amounted to 220,000 rupees. The rent is therefore more than 
double the average revenue, and, if the camp expenditure is in- 
cluded, the amount gained and saved by the Colony is about two 
and a half times the average annual value of the fishery for the past 
sixty-five years. In addition to this, the lessees are to spend from one 
to three million rupees, as the Government may direct, in the improve- 
ment of the fishery, and are restricted as regards the number of oysters 
fished during the last few years of the lease. These are the facts 
of the case, and I think that upon these facts only one conclusion is 
possible—namely, that the Government of Ceylon have driven a bargain 
which should silence criticism. 

It will immediately be said that the group of astute financiers 
who have leased this fishery would not have moved in the matter 
had there been no prospect of a dividend : nor is this objection un- 
reasonable. The question to be solved is one of natural history. If 
the cause of the periodic disappearance of the oysters can be dis- 
covered and measures taken to prevent this disappearance, then the 
future of the pearl fishery is secured. The matter has been for some 
time under examination at the hands of marine biologists, who may 
be trusted to find a solution of the mystery if it is discoverable. A 
most careful survey of the banks is now annually made, and the 
beds which are to be fished each year are systematically examined and 
the oysters roughly counted. Boats moving in circles round given 
points send down divers, whose take is carefully recorded on a chart, 
with the average age of the oysters. As it is known that a good 
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diver can clear from two and a half to three square yards at a dive, the 
number of million oysters upon a bank can be approximately arrived 
at. Nor is this computation found from the fishing results to be 
inaccurate. Various causes lead to the disappearance of the oysters 
from banks upon which they have been seen and counted. It is 
believed by some that they occasionally detach themselves from 
their hold and move away, but, though this may be the case when 
young, it is doubtful if they do so when mature. The shifting of the 
sand owing to the storms and currents probably accounts for their 
disappearance in many cases where they are gradually silted over, 
lie buried beneath the sea floor, and so perish. Boring sponges which 
pierce the shell are responsible for much disease and many deaths; 
while the oyster is as susceptible as all other creatures to the evil 
effects of overcrowding, which lowers their vitality, arrests the shell 
growth, and causes widespread mortality. The young spat is washed 
away into unfavourable places and so lost, while the old oyster is 
liable to the attacks of its greatest enemy, the huge ray, which with 
its teeth of great crushing power is able to crunch the strongest snells. 
Shoals of these fish, many of them five feet across, pass along the 
banks annihilating the oysters, and destroy whole beds within a short 
time. These are probably the chief causes of the uncertainty which 
has always hung over the banks from year to year. And if these are 
responsible for the frequent failure of the fishery, it is possible that 
this failure may be prevented by depositing large quantities of broken 
stone upon the bottom. These stones prevent to some extent the 
drifting of the sand, they afford a holding ground for the oysters, 
and ward off the attacks of the ray, who, unable to differentiate 
between the oysters and the stones, become discouraged and move off. 
Experiments have already been tried in the transportation of young 
oysters about nine months old from unfavourable ground. Ten 
millions were dredged from a small area, and so great was the number 
found that after these had been gathered there was no apparent 
diminution in the numbers brought up, and so far the divers report 
that they have suffered no mortality. An oyster of from three and a 
half to four and a half years old may yield fine pearls, so that if these 
experiments succeed in maintaining a constant supply a fine return 
may be expected before many years. 

It is of course possible that investigation may at any time throw 
light upon the pearl-forming parasite. The host of the adult parasite 
is not known, but as oysters from neighbouring areas vary enormously 
in pearl infection it is supposed that certain conditions attract this 
host, whatever it may be. The pearl production of one generation of 
oysters is little indication of the yield of the following generation upon 
the same beds—a fact which increases the mystery. Should the 
history of this parasite be discovered it will probably be possible to 
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increase the infection at will. The question is being most carefully 
investigated, and a solution is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 

If, as is probable, even without the aid of this discovery, the highly 
scientific management of the banks largely increases the number of 
fisheries per decade, then the lessees will have obtained a magnifi- 
cent reward, and when the lease is over the Colony will take possession 
of a fishing-ground which will have become one of the finest properties 
owned by any Colonial Government in the Empire. 


Somers SOMERSET. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


I wave been an author for forty-six years. I have brought out, 
alone or in co-operation, more than sixty books, and I have had 
dealings with ten publishing-houses. I have no hesitation in saying 
that these dealings have been satisfactory to me, quite as satisfactory, 
for I will make no comparisons, as have been my relations with the 
doctors and solicitors whom I have come across in the course of a 
long life. I consider myself to have been treated with justice and 
even generosity. I allow that I have had, or at least have supposed 
myself to have, causes of complaint. But these causes have been 
very few, and it is quite possible that I may have failed to take the 
other side of the case into due consideration. As I wish to tell the 
whole truth, I will state, without of course giving any names, my 
grievances. There are but two of them. I arranged for the publica- 
tion by a certain firm of two books on the half-profit system. One of 
the stipulations of the agreement, usual and indeed I can readily 
believe necessary, was that the publisher should have the right of 
disposing of the books at such a price as should seem good to him. 
The theory on which this stipulation is founded is that the publisher 
is equally interested with the author in making the sales as profit- 
able as possible. But in practice this sometimes works badly. It 
did so with me. My books are of a kind which sell slowly, being used 
for prizes and gifts, and they are published at low prices. I can 
easily imagine that a firm accustomed to dealings on a large scale 
would find it not worth their while to burden themselves with a 
business of this kind. What they did was to sell the stock in hand 
at something like a ‘remainder’ price. I got my share at once, 
but it was much less than a half of what I should have received in 
the ordinary course. The other grievance is that an inadequate 
offer was made to me which I was improvident and ignorant enough 
to accept. No compulsion was put upon me. It is only fair to 
allow that the publisher did not suppose that the book would earn 
the profit which, as a matter of fact, it did earn. And the whoie 
question of ‘ bargains’ is one of great moral difficulty. You see a 
picture, or a curio, or an old book or manuscript for sale. The 
possessor does not know its value and you do. Is it right to buy it 
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at the inadequate price at which, in ignorance of its real value, it 
is offered ? One friend to whom I told the story thought that I had 
no right to complain. ‘It was your own doing,’ he said, with per- 
fect truth. Other friends have sympathised with me. But if this 
is the worst that an author of very large experience can say of his 
treatment by publishers, his testimony is, on the whole, highly favour- 
able to them. On the other hand, I have received various kind- 
nesses. I have had payments made to me in excess of the sums 
stipulated. I have received the full advantage under agreements 
which admitted of modification. The price set by me on a book 
has been voluntarily increased, before publication, by the firm to 
which I offered it. I feel bound to state emphatically my convic- 
tion that the charges of rapacity and hard dealing so freely brought 
against publishers are unjust. No one who knows the name which 
is subscribed to this article will suppose that I am one of the authors 
who can practically make their own terms, who are safe from any 
imposition or sharp practice because it would be in the highest degree 
impolitic to offend them. I am not an important client; my place 
could easily be filled up. I am typical of a large class of authors, 
the men and women whose moderate literary abilities have been 
directed, whether by good fortune or by good judgment, to subjects 
which suited them, and who have received a moderate reward. Let 
me give a few facts. My sixty odd books have had, as far as I can 
calculate, an aggregate sale of something more than three-quarters 
of a million. This is an imposing figure, but when it is divided by, 
say, sixty, it does not mean much, especially when it is remembered 
that some of these books are small school-books of which many thou- 
sands must be sold before any profit is obtained. (I see one of which 
eight thousand have been sold at a profit to me of 10/. 10s.) My 
most profitable book was one of the earliest. It appeared about 
thirty years ago, and up to the present time it has brought me in 
8171. 10s. 2d. This has been a moderately profitable venture both 
to the publishers and myself, but the figures amply prove my state- 
ment that I am not one of the exceptional authors who can com- 
mand exceptional treatment. On the other hand, as I review my 
list of receipts, I am aware of ventures which were not successes. 
One or two titles do not appear in the list for the simple reason that 
I have received nothing from them-—+.e. because they have been 
an entire failure. But, then, I have lost nothing by them, except 
my time; the publisher has lost money. Others show a balance of 
profit as far as I am concerned, but must have been losing specula- 
tions to the publisher. As long as the balance is against the book, 
the publisher loses the interest on his expenditure. I have before 
me, as I write, the accounts of a volume which after twenty years 
showed an adverse balance of 30/. This means, when interest is 
taken into account, a loss to the publisher of at least double that 
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sum. Another volume published thirty odd years ago now brings 
in a small return, but the balance was on the wrong side for more 
than half the time. It has brought me in 50. I imagine that the 
publisher has made nothing by it. 

As to the profits of publishers, I have no particular claim to speak. 
I once held, it is true, as a trustee, some shares in a publishing com- 
pany, still flourishing I am glad tc say, and found that they made a 
very modest return, and I once acted as umpire or arbitrator in the 
valuation of copyrights, and found that the publishers did not receive 
an excessive share of the profits of a book. (It may be mentioned, 
as indicating the very precarious nature of these profits, that the 
highest professional valuation of a copyright does not exceed five 
years’ purchase. A firm, to put this fact into figures, which may be 
making 5,000]. per annum by copyrights in its possession, would 
not be able to sell them for more than 20,000/.) On the whole, it 
may be safely affirmed that publishing is not by any means a royal 
road to wealth. The failure or the embarrassment of publishing 
houses, not unfrequently of good standing and repute, is not un- 
common. A few houses have the reputation of being wealthy, but 
I imagine they are not more wealthy than are the manufacturers of 
paper and of ink. We can see, on the other hand, that the expenses 
are heavy. A clerical establishment has to be kept up; a special 
arrangement has to be made for valuing the manuscripts which are 
submitted for acceptance. To say that this last expenditure is abso- 
lutely unremunerative is, perhaps, an exaggeration. Sometimes a 
treasure is discovered, though, unlike other treasure trove, it will have 
to be paid for at its full value. But by far the greatest part of this 
labour is absolutely wasted. It is a moderate estimate that for 
one manuscript accepted nine are rejected. The fees paid to the 
reader for his labour are totally lost, though they certainly are an 
insurance against losses of a more serious kind. 

This brings me to the subject of the prices commonly charged 
for books. Publishers are frequently accused not only of unfair 
dealing with authors, but of greed in respect of the public, from 
whom they are said to exact extravagant prices for the books which 
they bring out. But the indictment also contains a count of incapacity. 
If they knew their own interests, it is said, they would sell at much 
lower prices, and would find a much larger circle of purchasers. Cer- 
tain allegations made in support of these accusations may be at once 
disposed of. -‘ We can buy English books in the Colonies,’ it is said, 
‘at half the prices which we are compelled to pay in England.’ That 
is quite possible ; but it does not prove what it is meant to prove. 
To put the matter briefly and in a concrete form, it is because the 
book is sold, say, for five shillings in England, that it can be sold for 
half-a-crown in Australia or Canada. An edition of a thousand is 
brought out in this country, is sold at five shillings,-and-brings in-a 
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moderate profit to publisher and author. But when the thousand 
are being printed in this country, it costs little—only the price of the 
paper and the slight charge for striking off—to print another hundred 
or two for export. The publisher makes a little out of it, the author 
may also make a little. Personally, I am not aware of ever having 
received a sixpence from either Australia or Canada. Books pub- 
lished in the Colonies are as highly priced, as far as my observation 
goes, as books published here. I will give another case. Nothing 
is more familiar than the sixpenny edition of some popular work, 
novel or other. These editions, of course, are possible only because 
the book has had a remunerative sale at a higher price, and so it 
becomes worth while to appeal to another public. It might appear 
unnecessary to state things that would seem to be obvious, and yet 
many people do not know them. A few months ago I received a 
letter which showed that the writer was wholly ignorant of the condi- 
tions under which books are produced and sold. She was a lady, 
possessed, it was clear, of some literary knowledge, for she made a 
suggestion of a subject about which I might, she thought, write. 
I forget what the subject was; it did not seem to me eligible. It 
was, indeed, somewhat out of the way. This made it unsuitable for 
me, but showed that the lady’s reading was well extended. She 
said in effect, ‘If you should write this book, I should be glad to 
purchase a copy; it would, I suppose, be published at the price of 
——,’ and she mentioned a book which had been published in a 
cheap form with a binding of which she was pleased to approve. 
I pointed out to her in my reply that for the particular edition which 
she mentioned I was being remunerated at the rate of 5/. per thousand, 
and that if I wrote a new book on the subject suggested by her, and 
sold two thousand copies, a greater number, indeed, than I could 
expect, my remuneration would be 10/.; and this for a book of not 
less than eighty thousand words. 

Most of the talk about the price at which books can be sold and 
ought to be sold, for ‘ ought’ is a very different matter from ‘can,’ 
seems to me very ill-informed. The first person to suffer, if books 
are to be materially cheapened, must be the author. Where there 
is no author to be considered, prices are lowered to a point at which 
it would be unreasonable to complain. The ‘Temple Classics,’ 
‘Everyman’s Library,’ the ‘New Universal Library,’.to mention 
names which occur to me at the moment, are marvels of cheapness. 
It is the author who complicates the question with his troublesome 
necessity of living, a necessity which most of the controversialists 
in this matter appear not to acknowledge. We suffer, as it is, 
from the competition of the great writers who have passed beyond 
the necessity of earning their bread. We are beginning to realise 
the quaint fancy of De Quincey—it is his, if my memory serves me— 
that some day the ‘ majority,’ the uncounted generations of the dead, 
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would invade the earth and overwhelm the living. Of this we can- 
not complain ; but if we are to be put on the same level with those 
who do not need food or drink or clothing, our lot will indeed be hard. 
Looking back to what I have myself received, I feel sure that if the 
prices of my books had been halved, the few thousands of pounds 
which have fallen to my lot would have been reduced, at the very 
best, to half, even to as little as so many hundreds. A book is pub- 
lished at five shillings. This is reduced by discounts and allowances 
to, say, three shillings and twopence. Out of this I receive—I make 
sure of being exact by giving my own experience—sevenpence farthing. 
(The royalty is less than it would be in many cases because the books 
have illustrations, which increase the cost of production while they 
increase the sale.) Out of this balance the publisher has to pay 
the proportionate share of many expenses—the rent, rates, and 
insurance of a London warehouse, the salaries of a staff of clerks, 
the expenses of distribution, the cost of printing, paper, and binding, 
the heavy charge of advertising (and if advertising is to be effectual 
it must be done with something that looks like prodigality), and 
his own living profit. I have seen calculations in which none of these 
items are debited to the book, the cost of manufacture and the dis- 
counts to the trade alone excepted. The gentlemen who make these 
calculations seem to think that the publisher sells his book from a 
stall or barrow in the streets. Again, it must not be supposed, for 
one has to guard against the most impossible suppositions, that 
because a certain profit accrues from the sale of fifteen hundred books 
at five shillings (nominal), the same would be realised by the sale of 
three thousand at half the price. I am not prepared to say what sale 
would bring about the same result. If I must make a guess I should 
say five thousand. And sales of as many thousands as this are rare— 
rare, that is, in comparison with the total number of books published, 
far too rare to be safely calculated upon when considerations of 
expenditure and receipts are being weighed. 

The subject of the selling of books is one of which very few people 
have any knowledge. They may see, though probably they do not 
care to read, the list of ‘ Publications of the Week,’ which some 
journals are accustomed to give. They may notice the annual returns 
to be found, I think, in the Publishers’ Circular, of books that have 
appeared during the year, with its divisions of ‘ Theology and Philo- 
sophy,’ ‘History and Biography,’ ‘Science,’ ‘ Fiction,’ etc. Still, 
they have no idea of the books that are actually published. Circum- 
stances have given me a very large experience in this direction, an 
experience going back nearly forty years, and extending over a very 
wide range. The number of books which have thus come within my 
ken is very great, to be counted by scores of thousands. Many, 
new editions, for instance, and reprints, have been simply enumerated ; 
others have been very briefly described ; critical notices have varied 
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from the statement of very general impressions to the most careful 
estimate which it was within my power to give. But so far as my 
present purpose is concerned, the merit or demerit, the adequacy or 
inadequacy, of my criticisms is not pertinent. I am regarding books 
in their commercial aspect, as articles which are offered for sale, with 
a special reference to the question—Would it be practicable, with 
due regard to the interests of those whose business it is to produce 
them, to bring about a reduction in price, a reduction widely extended 
and serious in amount ? I will begin by frankly stating my conviction 
that no such reduction is possible. 

We may commence by putting aside a number of books of which 
the sale is practically nil. No one sees them except the publisher, 
who is probably satisfied with the barest glance, as long as he knows 
that the author is a solvent person, the compositor, the reader for 
the press—if the publisher aforesaid should chance to employ such a 
person—and the reviewer. It does not matter what the prices of 
such volumes may be; no one ever thinks of buying them. Then 
there is the class of poetry. And of this, too, I think it may be said 
that no one thinks of buying it. Much of it is, it is true, absolutely 
valueless, but much has considerable literary merit. It is really 
heartrending, if a critic can be credited with the possession of a 
heart, to see what excellent work is almost certainly doomed to 
neglect. I remember being so much impressed by the beauty of a 
volume of verse that I had to notice, that I asked and obtained per- 
mission to make it the subject of a special review. A few months 
afterwards I asked the publisher how many copies had been sold. 
‘ Seven,’ he replied. The book was anonymous, and so the usual small 
demand that comes from kinsfolk, friends, and neighbours was lost. 
Here, again, there can be no question of lowering the prices. The 
author gets, as it is, only a few pounds to set off against the inevitable 
loss ; it would be a pity to make these few fewer still. After poetry 
may be put fiction. The output of this is enormously large. In a 
single list of ‘Publications of the Week,’ there will be sometimes 
more than twenty, there are ‘seldom less than ten, novels; and the 
supply, though more abundant at some seasons of the year, never 
wholly ceases. Many of these are speculations, not of publishers, 
but of authors. They are bids for fame. A few, probably a very 
few, have merit; some are absolutely noxious, appealing to tastes 
which are not literary. If these last could be kept out of the market 
by halving the customary price, the world would gain rather than 
lose. But I doubt whether this can be hoped for. The extra cost 
would in such cases not be counted. Then there is a class which can 
command a moderate sale, the maximum limit being, perhaps, a 
thousand. Few people buy them, but the circulating libraries take 
a certain number, and both author and publisher realise a moderate, 
often a very moderate, profit. I do not believe that the number of 
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private purchasers would be materially increased by lowering the 
price. Nine out of ten readers of novels never think of buying the 
book. They would not give the four shillings and sixpence commonly 
asked, and they would agree with Mr. Pecksniff in thinking that 
the sum of eighteen pence was ‘equally objectionable.’ It is in 
first-class novels that I see the only probable case in which a lowering 
of price might increase the total profit. But only the ‘ first bracket’ 
in the class would be affected. There might be as many as three or 
four such volumes in an exceptionally good year. One class of fiction, 
commonly called ‘ gift books,’ must be distinguished. Here there is 
really a large class of purchasers. Some cynic has remarked that 
Englishmen never buy books except to give them away. It is 
certainly true that multitudes of people buy volumes of this kind 
and never think of buying any others. They have an ample store 
from which to choose, and they are supplied, as it is, at a very low 
- price. Here, again, I fail to see any reason for expecting any large 
increase of sales. People buy these books now, and probably would 
not buy many more if the prices were lowered. In their inmost 
hearts they think the money wasted, but do not much care whether 
it is five shillings or half-a-crown that they waste in this fashion. 
A book is anyhow cheaper than any other present. 

Then there are the numerous books which are addressed to a 
special public. There are local histories ; a parson writes about his 
parish ; a town clerk. about his town; the son of a long-descended 
house about his family ; a nobleman or squire about his seat ; if these 
publications pay their expenses, it is as much as they do. No lowering 
of prices would increase the sale, simply because there are no other 
purchasers to be attracted by the concession. Medical books, 
treatises on technical subjects of all kinds, are in the same case. The 
readers who want them, who know that they will be helped by them 
in their work, buy them irrespective of price—that is, within certain 
limits. A high price will possibly send away a few, a low price will 
attract a few, but on the whole price is not considered. This accounts 
for a very large proportion of the total output of books. 

Theological books are an important division of the year’s publica- 
tions. These, too, are addressed to a special public; numerous, 
indeed, but so much divided in its predilections that it does not 
furnish many purchasers for any one volume. Many, I might perhaps 
say most, of these books are published at a loss. Even popular 
preachers are apt to find themselves less sought after when they are 
in print than when they are in the pulpit. A friend who had been 
asked to publish a volume of his sermons, told me that a lady of his 
congregation had said to him, ‘ Oh! Mr. G., I am so glad to have had 
the privilege of reading your book. At last I have been able to 
borrow it.’ She was perfectly well able to spend the five shillings 
at which the book was priced. It never had occurred to her to buy it. 
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There are few Englishmen, and still fewer Englishwomen, to whom 
the idea does occur. There are thousands of well-to-do and even 
wealthy families whose expenditure on books is nothing or next to 
nothing. Not one in a thousand spends as much, or even half as 
much, on them as it does on its wine cellar. 

I will conclude by giving what seem to me very significant instances 
of special books. Nine years ago Messrs. Macmillan published a 
monumental work by Dr. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias’ Description of 
Greece, translated with a commentary. It was in six volumes, con- 
taining in all 3,129 pages and 231 illustrations, plates, and maps. 
The price was six guineas net, a price that probably seems monstrously 
high to the advocates of financial reform in books. At the end of the 
sixth volume is a list of subscribers, a significant document, but not 
encouraging to those who have the cause of learning at heart. It is 
worth while to analyse it. Public libraries and colleges took fifty- 
eight copies ; private purchasers, among whom there was one titled 
person, as many; and booksellers 155. What would have been the 
effect of halving the price ? Possibly a few more libraries and private 
persons would have purchased the work, but it is as certain as any- 
thing not capable of demonstration can be that the increase of numbers 
would not have made up for the decrease of price. The booksellers 
would scarcely have increased, and would quite possibly have 
diminished their orders. The lower price would have meant a much 
smaller profit. The fact is that in works of this kind the patron is 
still wanted. There the patron was Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
wealthy body, as wealth is reckoned in the realm of learning, which 
thrice renewed Dr. Frazer’s fellowship in order to set him free for his 
work. In his acknowledgments of his Preface, Dr. Frazer puts next 
to his College his publishers, whom he thanks for their readiness in 
undertaking and their ‘unflinching determination’ in carrying out 
the work. I wonder whether any one of the fifteen thousand whom 
Mr. Henniker Heaton rallied round the banner of cheap books stirred 
a finger to help. It is certainly a good thing for literature in general 
that the public has taken the place of the patron ; but it is not the less 
true that for some at least of the books that really count, that will 
be remembered and used long after the ephemeral multitude is for- 
gotten, the public is not to be relied upon. If it be urged that 
Pausanias with his store of information about Greek art and religion 
appeals to a few only, what about the Dictionary of National Biography * 
That should have appealed to every Englishman, but we should not 
have had it except for the enterprise and generosity of a publisher, 
Mr. George Smith, and he, I believe, did not make this gift to his 
country, for such it really was, out of the profits of his business. 
In the presence of such facts these clamorous complaints seem to be as 
ungracious as they are ignorant. 

ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
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PAN-ISLAMISM 


THE European Powers, in their colonial enterprises and ‘spheres of 
influence,’ would seem to have created for themselves a situation 
singularly abnormal and unstable in equilibrium if, as is the case, 
the slightest manifestation of vitality on their frontiers, extending 
over thousands of miles of territory, at once arrests their attention 
and produces alarm; any tendency towards progress beyond those 
frontiers becomes a sign of danger to them; any revival, however 
small, among the inhabitants is at once construed into a menace 
directed against their authority and their prestige. Not so long ago 
Europe considered herself menaced by the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ And what 
was the nature of this ‘peril’? Was it that the yellow races had 
manifested a desire to invade Europe? Certainly not. The ‘ peril,’ 
which was so much noised about at the time, did not menace the 
tranquillity of Europe, but it did jeopardise the hope of the colonising 
Powers bringing under their perpetual yoke this yellow race, whose 
supposed ethnical inferiority, from the European point of view, was 
not worthy of a better fate. The unexpected revival of the Far East, 
however, which apparently the European Powers would have pre- 
ferred to remain perpetually backward, caused them uneasiness. 
To encompass its subjugation, therefore, they planned the dismember- 
ment of the Chinese Empire and the enforced submission of Japan ; 
and with this object in view they undertook various military expedi- 
tions, posthumous manifestations, after a fashion, of the piracies of 
by-gone ages. Happily for the good of humanity their efforts proved 
abortive ; and finally the brilliant victories of the Japanese over the 
Muscovites, who represented the superiority of the European races, 
till then uncontested, and the serious anti-foreign activities of re- 
awakened China, gave the finishing stroke to the colonial aspirations 
of Europe in that quarter of the globe. 

If a large slice of the exploitable world thus escaped their domina- 
tion, the European Powers consoled themselves with the idea that the 
whole Islamic family of estates still remained to satisfy their rapacity 
and vanity. But ever since these ‘ yellow devils’ gave to the world 
a demonstration of the most efficacious method of getting rid of the 
yoke of Europe, they find that even in these, her ‘ private preserves,’ 
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her political supremacy, hitherto considered unshakable, is losing 
ground. She is getting uneasy about the new spirit of independence 
which is manifesting itself in the Islamic world, so much so that 
she has now substituted a ‘ Mussulman Peril’ for the ‘ Yellow Peril ” 
and has called it by a name coined for the occasion, that of ‘ Pan- 
Islamism.’ 

Now, the ‘Mussulman Peril’ is a danger that Europe need not 
dread any more than the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ because it is equally free from 
an aggressive spirit, and is in reality nothing more or less than the 
awakening of the Mussulman consciousness, tired at last of Western 
tutelage, which hinders more and more the development of Mussulman 
society. If Europe is more alarmed at this movement, it is because 
the new ‘ peril’ is a menace not only to her future projects, as was 
the case with the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ but also to her already long-established 
colonial exploitations. Therefore, taking advantage of the geo- 
graphical position of Mussulman countries which lie on her frontiers 
and surround her own possessions, she magnifies the peril and distorts 
its true significance by proclaiming that Pan-Islamism threatens the 
very existence of modern civilisation—all that heritage of the accumu- 
lated labours of centuries, which constitutes at once the glory and the 
blessing of the human race ; that it incites the ignorant masses and 
barbarians to the worst excesses and to most unjustifiable violence ; 
in short, that in the midst of the twentieth century it reproduces in 
all their horror the barbarities which the Christians practised in the 
Middle Ages. Briefly, in our days, it is of no consequence to Europe 
to rescue the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem from the ‘ infidels,’ because 
it could not be in better hands, but rather to defend human civilisation 
against Mussulman fanaticism and barbarity. 

It has been known for a long time how untrue as a rule is the 
European estimation of things Oriental; but never before had this 
estimation proved itself so tainted with partiality, so contrary to 
reality, and so little justified even by the most misleading appear- 
ances. Consequently, the number is large of those Mussulmans who 
are asking themselves if it is not a monstrous calumny invented by the 
Powers most directly interested in the Islamic countries as a justifica- 
tion for designs of excessive repression with a view to stem the tide of 
Moslem revival and to maintain the Mussulman world in its present. 
state of bondage. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance in the interests both of 
truth and of general harmony to define in the clearest and most 
sincerely honest manner the true character of Pan-Islamism, its aim, 
the circumstances which gave it birth, and its possible consequences, 
in order to avoid, while yet there is time, those misunderstandings 
which cannot but still further envenom the present unsatisfactory 
relations between the East and the West. This is, indeed, an eminently 
humanitarian work in which everyone should co-operate to the best 
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of his abilities.“ It is, however, a task especially incumbent on en- 
lightened Mussulmans, because it is their cause that is under discussion, 
it is their legitimate aspirations that are in danger of being represented 
in a distorted shape by certain interested politicians and certain 
specialists on Oriental questions, strangers to our society and our 
people, who arrogate to themselves an authority which we are unable 
to admit. We must no longer suffer these illustrious Orientalists with 
their inexhaustible store of antiquarian scholarship to place in a false 
light before European public opinion questions of such vital import- 
ance, such intense actuality, and such profound interest to the Moslem 
community. Nor must we allow them to lead that opinion into 
channels that are intentionally tortuous and dark. To a few honoured 
names among them we do most willing homage ; but the great majority, 
no doubt, think that in order to become qualified to treat of questions 
of the utmost importance to Mussulmans, to discuss their most 
cherished aspirations, or even their religious doctrines, with an easy 
self-confidence and imperturbability which never fail to astonish us 
profoundly in spite of the frequency of these cases—that in order to do 
all this it is only necessary for them to know, more or less imperfectly, 
some Oriental language or languages, to have travelled from time to 
time on business or pleasure in Mussulman countries, and to have 
put a few questions to some local functionary or interpreter versed in 
their own language. But, at this rate, there would be found many 
among Orientals who could boast of being consummate ‘ Occidentalists,’ 
because, after all, their knowledge of the languages and literatures 
of Europe, of its manners and morals and spirit, of its mode of thought 
and psychology, is incontestably superior to the knowledge of the 
Orient possessed by many of the Orientalists and specialists most in 
vogue. A large number of highly enlightened Orientals have lived 
in Europe for long years, have finished their education there and kept 
up social relations with its people, but I don’t know of one who has 
assumed the title of ‘ Occidentalist.’ The reason is simple. They 
have recognised the fact that these two peoples are separated by such 
fundamental differences, based on their widely different mentality, 
that no Oriental can ever become an ‘ Occidentalist,’ any more than an 
Occidentalist can become an ‘ Orientalist’ in the true sense of the 
word. 

It is to be hoped that these gentlemen will permit, without taking 
offence, the remark that Pan-Islamism is not, as they pretend, the 
grouping together of Moslem communities under the flag of some 
despotism which would urge them on to carnage ; nor is it the political 
union of peoples professing the same religion. It is neither an occult 
religious sect nor a secret political association ; it is merely a free and 
complete expression of progress in Moslem societies. It is a compact 
tacitly entered into by the most enlightened classes of the Mussulman 
nations, with an object which" is purely moral and intellectual. It is 
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that natural affinity which is, of necessity, automatically established 
between men seeking for the true and the good, and which unites them 
in a common ideal, that of Progress, and in a common aspiration, that 
of Liberty. It is one of the natural consequences of that generous 
influence of Islam which knew how to create among three hundred 
million men, different in race, language, condition, and even colour, a 
solidarity at all times of trial, which recognised neither boundary nor 
frontier. The aim of Pan-Islamism then is to liberate these three 
hundred millions of human beings from any yoke whatsoever that would 
maintain them in a state of ignorance and degradation, and that would 
constitute an obstacle to the free development of their moral and 
intellectual faculties. It is the awakening of the Islamic conscience, 
struggling against the aggressor, be he Pope or Khalifa. 

It is this awakening that in our days is causing streams of human 
blood to flow in sacred Arabia, the cradle of Islam ; it is that which 
is organising in the rest of the Ottoman Empire, among the Mussulman 
elements, living forces which are to enter into the struggle against the 
arbitrary and despotic rule of the Commander of the Faithful ; it is 
that again which obliges the Shah of Persia, a potentate as little 
Christian as the Sultan of Turkey, to grant to his subjects a constitution 
suited to their needs. 

Obviously these facts bear eloquent testimony against the doctrine 
that Pan-Islamism is a revival of the fanaticism and hatred of the 
Mussulman against the Christian, and their mere enumeration should 
be sufficient to convince those who hold this doctrine of their error. 
Was it not in the name of these very revindications, these claims to 
liberty and justice, that Europe, in days gone by, made her revolutions ? 
But she was never accused: of fanaticism. On the contrary, it is to 
this day considered to redound to her glory that she thus performed 
her most sacred duty. Is it to be considered a crime for Mussulman 
nations to follow in her footsteps? Are there to be two different 
standards, different measures? Are demands admittedly so legiti- 
mate to be considered sufficient, because they are made by Mussulmans, 
for stigmatising them with fanaticism, for branding them as odious 
creatures, deserving of the most brutal repression? How long is it 
since Europe has learnt to characterise as barbarism aspirations such 
as these and the heroism lavishly bestowed on such sacred causes 
which alone ensure human happiness and progress, and efface from the 
heart of man all germs of intolerance and injustice? We must really 
ask on which side fanaticism is to be found, and whether accusations 
such as these do not constitute evident proofs of the excessive intole- 
rance of those who formulate them. 

But although it is apparent from what has just been said that 
Pan-Islamism, so far from being a religious fanaticism, is, on the 
contrary, a summing-up of the same principles of liberty and progress 
for which Christendom has had to struggle constantly against its own 
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Church, it is none the less an imperious and therefore religious duty 
for the followers of Islam; because in the Mussulman world every 
human activity, whether collective or individual, bears a religious 
character by reason of its being governed by the Islamic law, which, 
within the compass of its precepts, comprehends spiritual and temporal 
questions to an equal degree, and with the same undisputed authority. 
The arbitrary dualism which divides human activity into spiritual and 
temporal does not exist in Islam, which, on the contrary, establishes 
a complete harmony between all the duties of man, without exception, 
in order to ensure their normal and regular fulfilment. As to the 
classification of these duties, it is based solely on their degree of 
importance and efficacy in relation to the aim of Islam, which is the 
improvement of man. So that there is no distinction of religious 
and secular duties, no clergy or privileged classes in Islam; but a 
logical and consequent unity of human conduct, which is the same 
for everyone, and of which the sum total constitutes its religion. 

This is undoubtedly a unique conception of religion which the 
Prophet revealed to the human mind. None of his predecessors 
recognised what he seems to have been the first to understand— 
namely, that all human mentality and all the most intimate beliefs 
of man are closely bound up with his conduct and his condition of life. 
Inspired by this fundamental truth, Islam compels each one of its 
votaries both to educate himself and to live as a free man. This 
double obligation is an integral part of the Prophet’s teaching, so that 
Pan-Islamism is only following the long-ignored fundamental precepts 
of the Mohammedan religion. At length the Mussulman conscience 
has realised the. shortcomings of which Mussulman communities have 
been guilty, and it will certainly not fail to make amends for their 
mistakes. When Pan-Islamism, in its work of regeneration and pro- 
gress, will enlighten Mussulman communities on their true Islamic 
duties, and will teach them on the authority of quotations from the 
Koran and the Ahadith (traditions) that it is as important for a Mussul- 
man to acquire knowledge as to say his prayers in the mosque, as 
essential for him to live as a free man as to perform the pilgrimage 
to Mecca—then will they march along the true Islamic path of pro- 
gress and felicity ; then will they fulfil the sublime commandments 
of their religion with the same ardour and the same genuine conviction 
which have proved the despair of the most fervent missionaries who 
have ever tried to convert them, and with that devotion and courage 
which in their earlier history they showed in defending against san- 
guinary invasions and attacks what they then considered their true 
and their only religious precepts. 

I take this opportunity of earnestly entreating those whose mission 
it is to govern millions of Mussulmans to test and verify these state- 
ments concerning Islam. They might appear to them imaginary, 
and might, perhaps, be received with scepticism. The question is, 
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nevertheless, sufficiently interesting to deserve some sacrifice of their 
valuable time, because their investigations in these regions might shed 
a truer and clearer light on the real character of the modern Islamic 
movement than do the erudite but unprofitable articles which appear 
every day in the reviews and in similar publications. 

It is Oriental tyrants of the last few centuries who, urged by their 
instincts of domination and extortion, have caused Mussulman com- 
munities to turn aside from the true path of their religion. These 
miserable wretches arrogated to themselves the right and the privilege 
of guiding the Mussulman conscience, and of interpreting the Mussul- 
man religion in accordance with the dictates of their own personal 
interests. They took advantage of their privileged position to dero- 
gate from the sublime traditions which had originated this admirable 
Mussulman civilisation of which the whole human race may justly 
be proud. They ignored those Islamic principles which had given 
birth to such a number of powerful and prosperous Moslem States. 
They misled their people on precisely the most essential points of 
their duties as Mussulmans, those, in fact, to which we have just 
drawn attention, because they would have rendered impossible the 
establishment of their tyranny, the consolidation of their despotism. 
And this infamous work, which consisted solely in perverting the 
doctrines of Islam, being pursued for generations, succeeded at length 
in creating a new tradition made up of impostures and erroneous inter- 
pretations which completely divorced the Mussulman peoples from 
the true principles of their religion. 

Let us not forget that Christianity played an important part in the 
decadence of Mussulman nations, and contributed largely towards 
that decadence. The Christian Scholasticism of the Middle Ages, 
then at the height of its power, attacked with unprecedented violence 
everything that seemed contrary to its philosophy. Naturally Islam 
could not escape its fierce resentment, and it attacked it simultane- 
ously with the sword and with theological controversy. The Crusaders, 
inflamed by the clergy and followed by them, harassed the East ; 
and, if Islam triumphed over her aggressors, it unfortunately learnt 
religious hatred from the Crusaders ; while the clergy initiated her into 
the unwholesome artifices and subtleties of their polemics and of their 
methods of interpretation. Thanks to these endless metaphysical 
discussions, Islam created a Scholasticism of her own, completely at 
variance with her genius, and diametrically opposed to her principles. 
As intolerant and narrow-minded as the Christian Scholasticism 
from which it had received its inspiration, it could not but be suited 
to the culpable designs of the tyrants, and they supported it with all 
their might in order to establish and consolidate their despotism to the 
detriment of the people and the religion. Thus perverted, Islam 
became a terribly dangerous weapon ; because, as already pointed out, 

. it embraces in its precepts every human activity. On that account it 
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found these precepts set at naught, and regulated at the sweet will and 
pleasure of a covetous and slavish sacerdotalism, abjectly subservient 
to authority. Christian Scholasticism had kept Christian peoples in 
ignorance and barbarism ; its Islamic counterpart brought forth the 
retrogression of Mussulman peoples, and led them into slavery. 
Christendom, having at last shaken off its bonds, is marching vigor- 
ously in the path of progress; whereas, the Moslem world, more 
profoundly disturbed, though just beginning to recover from the blow, 
is slow to grasp again the true principles of its religion on which 
depends its salvation. 

Built in this way on trickery and injustice, the triumph of Oriental 
despotism could lay no claim to permanency of duration ; it was, 
indeed, ephemeral and deservedly so. The peoples whom this tyranny 
had demoralised, for the express purpose of governing them according 
to its own whims and caprices, were unable to sustain the attacks of 
Western nations regenerated by the recovery of their liberty, of which 
the consequences soon manifested themselves in a material form by 
considerably increasing their powers of aggression. Thus Oriental 
despotism was in its turn placed under foreign yoke, and it dragged 
with itself into slavery the Oriental peoples. But foreign domina- 
tion, founded on the same errors and the same injustices, raised on 
the ruins of corrupt and corrupting potentates, cannot itself aspire to 
perpetual life. It is doomed, inevitably, to fall to pieces in its own 
turn by the action of the very causes which entailed the disappear- 
ance of the greatest of Mussulman political institutions. It would 
have been destined to a longer duration if Europe had realised the 
importance of her réle, and had really helped the regeneration of the 
Mussulman nations under her sway, instead of checking their evolution 
and attributing to fanaticism every legitimate aspiration on their 
part towards progress and liberty. 

Having given an exposition of the true character of Pan-Islamism 
and of its aims, it remains now to enter more fully into the causes 
which provoked this movement. 

The almost identical nature, varying in degree only, of the com- 
plaints of different Moslem communities, has served certain intellects, 
endowed with too much subtlety, as a pretext for upholding the view 
that these complaints constitute a revival of their fanaticism—which 
is tantamount to saying that it is sufficient to be a Mussulman in 
order to be lacking in all nobler sentiments or higher ideals. But this 
fact of common grounds of complaint is merely the result of the 
various Mussulman peoples being placed under the more or less direct. 
control of foreign Powers—strangers to their race and civilisation— 
and of their thus finding themselves situated under almost identical 
conditions socially and politically, creating wants and needs also 
identical in their nature. The Mussulman peoples cannot continue 
indefinitely, any more than other races can, to live as they have 
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hitherto lived, because they are unable, without compromising their 
very existence, to escape from the superior obligations imposed on 
them by the present stage in their evolution, which is incessantly 
creating for them fresh exigencies and new desiderata. 

The need for liberty and activity which they feel and they claim 
is therefore as legitimate and real as that experienced by any 
other conglomerations of human beings. Is it not really strange 
then that on such grounds they should be accused of fanaticism, 
especially when religious hatred is precisely one of the things that their 
faith reproves in the strongest terms; when, thanks to its sage 
precepts, the toleration of Mussulman communities has become an 
indisputable historical fact so thoroughly proved that it is unnecessary 
to revert to the subject here? It is due entirely to this toleration 
that there have at all times existed prosperous and flourishing Chris- 
tian communities under Mussulman governments ; whereas, there are 
no traces left of Islam, even in Spain, beyond the few sumptuous 
ruins, worthy landmarks of a magnificent civilisation annihilated 
by Christian barbarism. True, attempts are nowadays made to 
convince us that the prosperity of Christian communities in Mussul- 
man countries is due to the protection accorded them by the Western 
Powers ; but the fact is ignored that not more than two hundred 
years ago no such protection existed, and the Powers were 
only just able to maintain their own dominions. Moreover, if to-day 
there is anyone or anything left for them to protect, they owe it 
entirely to Mussulman toleration ; for it is certain that if Mussulman 
countries, all-powerful at the time, had followed the practices which 
were then prevalent and which are still prevalent, though in a some- 
what attenuated form, in Christian countries, there would not have 
been a single Christian left in the whole of the Orient to-day. 

Moreover, the animosity against the Christian world which is 
found to exist in the present day is of only recent date, which proves 
that it has its origin, not in the difference of religious faiths, but rather 
in the abnormal conditions of existence produced by circumstances, 
Indeed, it is not so very long ago that the Moslem world, so far from 
harbouring sentiments of hostility towards the West, was its great 
admirer. The prestige of her civilisation was so great that the East 
believed that the light which illuminates the human mind had its 
source in the West—in a quarter directly opposite to that from which 
issues the physical light which daily illuminates the material world. 
Everything in this renaissance of human conscience seemed to it 
admirable. The narrative of these peoples struggling heroically 
for liberty and justice, working with tenacity for the advancement 
of science, of which the marvellous discoveries were their just reward, 
had so fascinated the Eastern mind that its admiration for the West 
grew into a feeling of veneration, and became almost an article of faith. 
It was hoped that the preponderating influence which this civilisation 
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was destined to acquire in the whole world would be a powerful factor 
in the regeneration of peoples crushed by Oriental tyranny and plunged 
in the darkest ignorance. 

But all these beautiful dreams, these thrilling hopes, ended in 
bitter disappointment ; for at length it was realised from experience, 
dearly bought, that the fine promises of Europe to civilise the world 
and to deliver the oppressed from the yoke of tyrants had only served 
to dissimulate her avarice and establish her arbitrary and demoralising 
sway. The Oriental conscience discovered a little too late the conse- 
quences of its lamentable and unsophisticated credulity. 

Europe must blame herself for this sudden and complete change, 
to her prejudice, of the sentiments of the Moslem world ; it is the 
work of her own hands and the inevitable result of her violent passion 
for wealth and dominion. To impute this change to the supposed 
hatred that Mussulmans feel towards Christianity, or towards Chris- 
tians because they profess a faith different from their own, would be 
the height of absurdity, and would amount to an absolute denial 
of undeniable truth. 

It is in this desire of rendering impossible the regeneration of 
the Islamic world, or of retarding it for as long as possible, that Europe 
has missed the eminently humanitarian and civilising réle which it 
was her natural destiny to fulfil. Her violent instincts of profit and 
domination, however, have blinded her, and now there is no quibble, 
no ‘slimness,’ no methods however equivocal, that she is above 
employing in order to exculpate herself and lay at the door of her 
victims what is her own fault. If Europe had taken the trouble to 
educate the Mussulman peoples that had come under her direct 
domination, would not the ‘ fanaticism ’ of which she complains have 
disappeared altogether, or at any rate been greatly attenuated ? 
Conscious of her guilt, Europe will not allow herself to be taken by 
surprise ; she is forearmed; she is quite ready with a defence she 
prepared years ago. She argues that Mussulman races have always 
proved themselves refractory towards Western culture, are incapable 
of understanding its spirit and of adapting themselves to European 
morality—that in a word they are incapable of being civilised. This 
thesis could only have possessed any value at all when pseudo-scientific 
theories of the relative inferiority of all other races to the European 
were in full vogue. But ever since the events in the Far East have 
practically discredited these pretty theories, and since their scientific 
value has nowadays become highly problematical, this European 
thesis has entirely lost its prestige. 

It is always difficult to defend a bad cause, and the argument 
put forward by Europe fails to justify her conduct. The Oriental 
who has observed her doings at close quarters, who has suffered from 
the methods of civilisation especially designed for her colonies, and 
who is consequently in a position to judge at their true value her 
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pretended efforts, can detect in this argument the avowal of her 
culpability. 

It cannot be maintained that Europe has ever desired the intel- 
lectual and moral elevation of the Mussulman peoples under her 
sway; it cannot even be admitted that she has ever tried to do so 
in good faith. On what else indeed does her exploitation of the East, 
and her peaceful enjoyment of the possessions she has so profitably 
acquired there, rest, if not on the difference of intellectual level that 
exists between her and the people she has subjugated, working like 
beasts of burden for their masters ; on the rivalries she has fomented 
and keeps up between these benighted peoples, incapable of under- 
standing their own true interests and unable to keep clear of the 
traps laid to entangle them? Is it conceivable then that Europe 
should have helped them to shake off her own yoke ; that she should 
have been so inconsistent as to try to sap with her own hands the 
foundations on which are based her prestige and herdominion? The 
attempts then which she professes to have made could not, in any 
case, have been sufficiently sincere to deserve a better fate. 

As for the spirit she has tried to infuse, with no more success, into 
the Islamic world, it was that of the most abject and most degrading 
submission ; the spirit which would raise to the dignity of a religious 
cult the acceptance of her natural supremacy, and would foist off all 
the caprices of her domination as so many blessings for those who would 
submit to them. Finally, if even Western morality has not been 
fated to meet with a better reception among Orientals, it is due to the 
unedifying pictures of it presented to their view by missionaries and 
colonial functionaries. Surely, to take the Mussulmans to task for 
having disdained the moral code of the intruders and preferred their 
own would be to disregard altogether the true and wholesome prin- 
ciples of ethics. That is why this re-awakening of the Mussulman 
conscience, which should have marked the dawn of an era of peace 
and solidarity between the East and the West, manifests itself to-day 
in the shape of distrust and rancour. 

I have now summed up in all sincerity and without any arriére 
pensée the causes which have given birth to Pan-Islamism. This 
exposition contains substantially the grievances and the sentiments 
of the Moslem world at the present moment—felt in a manner more 
or less precise, more or less intense, according to the degree of intel- 
lectual development attained by the respective communities con- 
cerned. It is possible that in the camps that are hostile to Mussulman 
aspirations our detractors may wish to contradict all my statements 
and may employ all the arts of rhetoric to deprive them of al! sem- 
blance of truth and logic. It is possible that they may find a mare’s 
nest, and for the purpose of combating our thesis may condescend 
to make use of some small isolated incident, some act committed 
without reflection and on the spur of the moment in some part of the 
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Mussulman East. Past-masters in the art of interpreting to their own 
advantage any facts whatsoever, these pleaders will here find a splendid 
opportunity of showing off their subtle and resourceful art. But what 
it will not be in their power to do is to detract from the real and 
intrinsic value appertaining to Mussulman aspirations, from the fact 
of their being the aspirations of such a vast mass of humanity. What- 
ever may happen, this fact alone will impart to them an unques- 
tionable importance, calculated sooner or later seriously to influence 
the course of events. 

It is certain that the consideration and respect these ‘ revindi- 
cations’ will inspire will depend more on the wise and moderate 
but persistent activity which Pan-Islamism will display in obtaining 
them, than on any attempts at persuasion by the most ingenious 
arguments possible. That is why I have here confined myself to an 
honest and true exposition of the ideas current in the Moslem world. 
It is not indeed the fear of discussion that has made me avoid it, but 
its absolute futility at the present moment, when mental sobriety 
and impartiality are so conspicuous by their absence that it is hopeless 
to enter upon a discussion of this nature with any prospect of its being 
profitable. In fact, the contingency of the emancipation of the East 
makes uneasy the mind of Europe, and she contemplates with appre- 
hension any transformation of this nature. She dreads a future 
which may place her present supremacy in question and create for her 
a new problem full of unknown factors. It is difficult for her to get 
accustomed to the idea of having sooner or later to abandon her 
colonial system which has proved so satisfactory in feeding both her 
purse and her vanity. 

It seems to us that these apprehensions have assumed an exag- 
gerated form. The domination of Europe in the East undoubtedly 
rests on her intellectual superiority and her greater activity, and it is 
therefore natural that it should continue, while this difference of level 
between her and the people she has subjugated endures. But there 
is nothing to prove that it will last for ever, if one takes into account 
the fact that this superiority is of no earlier date than two centuries 
ago, and if there is any truth in the maxim that every beginning has 
an ending. The colonising Powers persist in thinking that their 
political supremacy and their domination are the indispensable 
guarantees of their material interests—and that explains the hostile 
attitude towards Pan-Islamism. But in our times political domina- 
tion does not exercise the same influence on economic questions as it 
used to in bygone days ; it may even become prejudicial to economic 
interests, inasmuch as it is a fruitful source of constant friction and 
trouble, and is engendering a spirit of hostility to all foreign domina- 
tion. It is the comprehension of this truth that has enabled Germany, 
without striking a blow, without having recourse to needless coercion, 
to create for herself everywhere in the Moslem world lucrative openings 
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and markets which she will in time be able to monopolise. Though 
not possessing a colonial Empire, the already prodigious development 
of her productions is constantly increasing, and her successes in world- 
competition are so many proofs of her far-sightedness and her superior 
comprehension of the moral and material requirements of the present 
day. She has grasped the fact that her chances of monopolising 
Mussulman markets depend on her abstention from meddling with the 
governments of the peoples with whom she desires to establish com- 
mercial relations, and on the care with which she can avoid all moral 
irritation and resort to force. She has realised that she will succeed 
in achieving her ends not so much by imposing on them her own law, 
spirit, and manners, as by efforts at a thorough understanding of the 
needs of the different peoples, and of the manners and customs peculiar 
to each, in order to give them satisfaction by adapting herself as far 
as possible to their special requirements. She has, in short, inaugu- 
rated the true system of exchange which ought by right to prevail 
in the twentieth century, and which secures to her an unprecedented 
prosperity and a moral supremacy which the Powers with colonial 
dominions will no longer be able to preserve. 

The contrast of this liberal system with the effete routine of 
colonial governance is entirely in her favour, because it serves to 
expose the abuses of her rivals, actuated always by their instincts 
of domination and conquest, and to give her the réle of a patron and 
protector of local institutions, creating for her as compensation a 
privileged position. 

After all, Germany is only applying in an improved and more 
highly developed form brought up more to the level of modern require- 
ments the same principles which built up the commercial and industrial 
greatness of England, principles which the latter no longer seems to 
appreciate at their true value, influenced as she is by the cosmopolitan 
capitalism of the Jews, by the narrow-minded intolerance and Chau- 
vinism of her officialdom and her colonial bureaucracy, aided by 
their accomplices—too much occupied with their own privileges and 
personal interests to warn the mother country of the dangers that 
threaten her. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the East were to free herself 
to-morrow from all foreign control. Is it conceivable that she could 
on that account dispense with her commercial relations with the 
West ? If she did so, what could she substitute for them? Besides, 
the very nature of the revindications put forth here on behalf of the 
East shows that they are not in any way economic in their character, 
and therefore any supposition such as that suggested above would be 
an absurdity. In fact, of all the relations subsisting between the 
East and the West, the only ones that are really normal and therefore 
durable are precisely these economic relations, because they are based 
on supply and demand, on production and consumption, and because 
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they are established under the sole obligation of real and reciprocal 
business requirements. 

All this is so true that we find that these relations are the only ones 
that have conferred any benefits on the East and added to her material 
prosperity, at the same time remunerating liberally the industry and 
initiative of the West. These economic relations produced wealth 
by which everyone profited; and it is due to them that Western 
politicians can still perorate with some semblance of logic on the 
incalculable advantages of their civilising influence on the Moslem 
world, and complain of the ingratitude of the latter with regard to 
Europe. 

The economic supremacy of Europe over the East will certainly 
survive her political domination, and will last as long as anything is 
destined to do in this world. The great current of the world’s riches 
will probably take new directions ; Hamburg and Bremen will perhaps 
supplant London and Liverpool, but the productive power of Europe 
as a whole will not be affected by that. The fate of colonial Powers 
then will depend on the wisdom and moderation of their conduct, on 
the vitality they will display in world-competition, and not on the 
violence they will use in stifling Pan-Islamism. 

European obscurantism cannot therefore be defended under any 
pretext ; its cause is the cause of the most narrow-minded and mis- 
conceived, therefore most injurious, egotism, and as such it is a cause 
that is indefensible. 

All honour and glory to Pan-Islamism, which is combating it. 
May truth and justice light her path, and may the strength which she 
draws from her faith in her humanitarian mission triumph with the 
least possible delay over the obstacles which will be placed in her way ! 
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